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No.  OOOCXXXIII.  New  Sbeies.— Jasttaky  1,  1903. 


THE  TORY  CREED  AND  THE  UNIONIST  ALLIANCE. 

As  Toryism  is,  in  the  main,  a  resisting  force,  its  adherents  have 
become  more  hardened  to  invective  than  their  opponents.  The 
average  Tory  listens  with  amused  indifference  to  the  secular  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  his  intellectual  deflciencies  and  his  moral  shortcomings. 

“  Stupid  and  callous,  leaden  -  headed  and  leather  -  hearted,”  are 
epithets  lavished  upon  him  with  such  damnable  iteration,  that  they 
have  become  otiose.  They  mean  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  as 
was  meant  by  the  Irish  peasant  woman  who,  during  the  regime  of 
the  present  Prime  Minister  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  wound  up  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  a  quiet  and 
prosperous  year  with  the  words :  “  dory  he  to  God  and  Bloody 
Balfour.”  This  indifference  begotten  of  inherited  experience  deters 
the  Tory  from  retorting  in  kind  upon  his  assailants.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  might  he  tempted  to  regret  his  abstention  from  a 
counter  attack  when  an  accident  reveals  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the 
Radical  skin.  It  is  quite  entertaining  to  notice  the  writhings  and 
whinings  of  the  Opposition  Press  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  takes  down 
some  of  the  old  Radical  weapons  from  his  political  armoury  and 
turns  them  against  his  former  associates.  They  protest  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  invectives  are  of  a  wounding  and 
painful  character.  Yet  the  strongest  impeachment  that  he  has  ever, 
as  a  Unionist,  brought  against  members  of  the  present  Opposition  is 
gentleness  itself  compared  to  the  charges  and  imputations  against 
Toryism  which  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  Radical  orators  and 
writers.  To  judge  from  the  morbid  frequency  with  which  outraged 
Radicals  return  to  the  phrtwe,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  dictum,  that  “  a 
seat  lost  to  the  Government  was  a  seat  given  to  the  Boers,”  may  he 
taken  as  an  extreme  instance  of  the  inhuman  ferocity  of  which  he  is 
accused.  I  am  not  concerned  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  though  I  have  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  real 
'  interest  it  arouses  lies  in  the  comparison  it  suggests  with  the  kind  of 
taimt  used  habitually,  and  in  cold  blood,  by  the  assailants  of 
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Toryism.  The  cbjeotionable  interpretation,  I  suppose,  is  that  the 
words  imply  a  want  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  Kadicals,  and  a 
preference  for  the  Boer  cause  over  that  of  their  country.  Yet  how 
many  thousand  times  have  I  heard  and  read  that  the  patriotism  of 
the  Tory  is  prompted  by  no  nobler  motive  than  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  creating  lucrative  posts  in  the  Military  and  Civil 
Services  for  the  needy  sons  of  a  rapacious  aristocracy  P  How  often 
have  I  been  told  that  Tory  opposition  to  changes  supposed  to  be 
reforms  is  dictated  solely  by  insolent  determination  to  maintain 
class  ascendency  and  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  in  the  interests  of 
the  rich  P  To  be  told,  as  we  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell,  the  elected  Boss  of  the  Radical  Caucus,  that  “smoking 
hecatombs  of  slaughtered  babes”*  are  the  monument  of  Tory 
servility  to  capitalist  intrigue,  is  to  be  exposed  to  as  outrageous  a 
charge  as  human  imagination  could  well  frame.  Since,  as  a  Tory,  I 
make  no  protest  against  these  methods  of  criticism,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  multiply  examples  of  them.  The  less  bigoted 
opponents  of  Toryism  are  apt  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  the  crude 
barbarous  weapons  of  controversy  employed  by  their  more  fanatical 
brethren.  But  even  amongst  Liberal  Unionists  there  survives  a 
spirit  of  somewhat  condescending  pity  for  the  lower  moral  and 
intellectual  plane  on  which  their  Tory  allies  are  supposed  to  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being.  This  reflection  is  suggested  by  a  very 
able  and  not  too  intolerant  protest  against  the  Education  Bill  raised 
by  “  A  Dissident  Unionist  ”  in  the  November  issue  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review.  The  writer  censures  the  arrogance  and  the 
“  verbal  expectoration  ”  (the  words  are  his  own)  indulged  in  by  the 
extreme  Nonconformists  in  their  campaign  against  a  measure  to 
which  “A  Dissident  Unionist”  objects  as  strongly  as  they  do. 
“  No  cause,”  he  tells  us,  “  least  of  all  that  of  .public  education,  can 
gain  any  good  by  the  flinging  of  epithets  which,  however  justly 
descriptive  they  must  seem  to  some,  must  appear  as  mere  insult 
to  others.”  Yet,  with  an  obviously  sincere  desire  to  judge  fairly 
those  with  whom  he  disagrees,  “A  Dissident  Unionist”  fails  to 
understand,  or  at  least  to  expound,  the  rationale  of  Toryism  as  it 
appears  to  the  average  intelligent  Tory.  “  The  function  of  true 
Toryism,”  he  tells  us,  “  in  modem  English  politics  is  not  at  all  to 
prevent  all  progress,  for  that  is  impossible,  but  to  postpone  the 
maximum  of  progress  by  supplying  the  minimum  of  progress.”  I 
suppose  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Liberals  would  regard  this  description  of  Toryism  as 
being  scrupulously  fair,  and  possibly  as  being  extravagantly  generous. 

(1)  Mr.  Birrell,  who  is  deecribed  by  a  Radical  organ  as  the  finest  flower  of  Non- 
oonfonnist  ooltore,  is  given  to  drawing  his  metaphors  from  the  miattoir.  It-was  only 
the  other  day  that  he  was  telling  somebody  that  ednoation  was  bntohered  to  make  a 
Churchman’s  holiday. 
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It  precludes,  for  instance,  the  vulgar  taunt  that  the  Tory  is 
necessarily  reactionary.  It  yields  a  liberal  impression  of  Toryism 
not  unlike  that  which  Mr.  John  Bright  gave  at  a  private  dinnerparty 
of  Radicals  some  time  before  Mr.  Gladstone  was  eonverted  to  the 
policy  of  Home  Rule.  “  It  is  nonsense,”  he  said,  “  to  assert  that 
there  is  any  fundamental  difference  between  an  intelligent  Liberal 
and  an  intelligent  Conservative.  It  is  a  question  whether  we 
should  go  ten  miles  an  hour  or  five,  and  upon  my  word,”  he  added, 
“there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  going  five.”  This 
view  of  the  Tory  case  is  an  improvement  upon  others  which  are  far 
more  popular,  but  it  is  not  one  which  a  Tory  can  accept  as  represent¬ 
ing  his  political  state  of  mind. 

To  what,  then,  is  it  that  the  modem  Tory  objects  when  he  is  told 
that  his  function  “  is  not  at  all  to  prevent  all  progress — for  that  is 
impossible — but  to  postpone  the  maximum  of  progress  by  supplying 
the  minimum  of  progress  ”  ?  His  reply  is  simple  ;  the  indictment 
palliation,  definition,  call  it  what  you  will,  turns  upon  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  question-begging  substantive.  To  the  scientific  and 
philosophic  mind  “  progress  ”  is  a  purely  relative  term.  There  is 
progress  in  disease  as  well  as  in  health ;  there  is  progress  in  going  to 
the  devil  as  well  as  in  scaling  the  heights  of  Paradise.  There  is  the 
progress  of  decay  and  deterioration  as  well  as  the  progress  of 
development  and  improvement.  But,  to  the  popular  ear,  the  word 
conveys  a  movement  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  a  worse  state  to  a 
better,  and  it  is  in  this  popular  sense  of  the  term  that  Radicals 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  merit  of  being  the  pioneers  of  progress, 
and  in  the  same  sense  they  represent  their  opponents  as  resisting 
progress.  The  assumption  contains  historic  untruths  and  involves 
scientific  falleuiies.  To  the  histc  nc  misrepresentation  I  will  refer  by 
and  by.  The  scientific  fallacy  consists  in  the  assumption  that 
advancement  and  development  are  rectilinear,  and  do  not,  as  is  the 
case,  move  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  A  professor  of  physical 
science  would  regard  as  a  maniac  the  sciolist  who  should  claim  for 
centrifugal  forces  a  moral  superiority  over  centripetal  forces.  Yet, 
in  the  sphere  of  political  science,  this  preposterous  claim  is  put 
forward  unblushingly  every  day.  Ordered  progress  is  a  resultant  of 
two  opposite  tendencies,  neither  of  which  can  be  permanently  or 
even  for  a  very  long  time  in  the  ascendant.  Centripetal  forces,  left 
to  themselves,  would  end  in  universal  stagnation ;  the  centrifugal 
tendency,  imchecked,  would  result  in  irreparable  disruption.  These 
are  the  commonplaces  of  science,  yet  they  are  disdainfully  ignored 
in  every  exposition  of  the  creed  of  Liberalism.  As  a  Tory,  I  would 
not  demur  to  the  “  Dissident  Unionist’s  ”  definition  of  Toryism  if 
I  were  allowed  to  make  one  not  extravagant  change  in  the 
formula.  I  would  accept  it  if  it  ran  as  follows  :  “  The  function  of 
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true  Toryism  in  modem  English  politics  is  not  to  prevent  all  change 
— for  that  is  impossible — ^but  to  postpone  the  maximum  of  change 
by  supplying  the  minimum  of  change.” 

In  this  reconstructed  formula  lies  the  essence  of  what  is  called  the 
Tory  frame  of  mind.  The  principle  is,  in  my  judgment  and  in  that 
of  those  who  are  classified  as  Tories,  identical  with  the  principle  of 
evolution.  It  acknowledges  that  the  universe,  as  we  know  it,  is  in  a 
state  of  flux,  of  constant  hut  gradual  change,  but  it  further  recognises 
that  change  hew  always  reference  to  the  past  and  is  determined  very 
largely  by  the  past ;  that  change  is  not  inherently  good  or  bad  but  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  existence.  To  the  Tory  mind  “  change  for 
change’s  sake  ”  is  an  idle  and  perilous  phrase. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  the  ultimate  analysis  the  difference  in 
temperament  which  discriminates  Toryism  from  Liberalism  is  resolved 
into  disagreement  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  mus  prohandi.  To  the 
Tory  mind  this  burden  of  proof  appears  to  devolve  upon  the  advocates 
of  change.  To  the  Liberal,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rests  with  the 
party  of  resistance.  The  difference  in  point  of  view  is  not  unlike 
that  which  we  find  prevailing  in  England  and  France  respectively 
with  regard  to  criminal  jurispmdence.  In  this  country  we  assume 
the  innocence  of  the  person  charged  with  an  offence  until  his  guilt  is 
proved.  Across  the  Channel  the  fact  that  an  offence  is  attributed  to 
a  man  imposes  upon  him  the  duty  of  clearing  himself.  In  like 
manner  the  Tory  attitude  towards  existing  institutions  of  all  kinds 
has  ever  been  that  they  should  be  upheld  and  vindicated  until 
suflBcient  cause  is  shown  to  the  contrary.  It  is  needless  to  say,  of 
course,  that  the  antinomy  which  is  found  in  classes  of  men  exists  in 
every  individual.  Every  Tory  is  a  Radical  in  respect  of  some  aspect  or 
other  of  existence,  and  there  is  no  Radical  so  enamoured  of  change  that 
he  is  not  in  many  departments  of  private  life  on  the  side  of  the  party 
of  resistance.  It  is,  after  all,  a  question  of  the  balance  of  feelings, 
which  are  in  themselves  neither  abstractedly  good  nor  abstractedly  bad. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  addressing  a  Party  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  West  of  England,  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  a 
Tory.  In  that  pious  ejaculation  every  Tory  known  to  me  would 
undoubtedly  join.  Mr.  Birrell,  however,  went  on  to  give  his  reasons 
for  his  Te  Deum.  He  told  his  admiring  hearers  that  he  had  recently 
been  reading  history — a  task  usually  undertaken  by  men  before  they 
enter  political  life — and  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  course  of  his 
studies  that  the  Tories  had,  at  some  time  or  other  in  their  history, 
opposed  a  series  of  reforms  which  had  afterwards  been  adopted.  It  is 
a  childish  argument  for  a  man  of  culture  to  employ.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  Mr.  Birrell  that  the  Party  to  which  he  belongs  had  also  at 
some  period  or  other  of  its  existence  offered  similar  resistance  to  these 
same  reforms.  He  cited,  amongst  other  instances  of  Tory  depravity, 
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the  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation.  He  surely  might  have 
asked  himself  to  what  Party  in  the  State  was  attributable  the  policy 
from  the  burdens  of  which  Catholics  were  emancipated.  The  out¬ 
lawry  of  men  on  account  of  their  religion  was  not  a  Tory  hut  a  Whig 
policy.  It  might  have  been  right  at  the  time  it  was  tulopted, 
or  it  might  have  been  wrong.  The  repeal  of  exclusive  legislation 
might  have  been  as  desirable  in  1800  as  it  was  in  1828,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  attach  moral  credit  or  blame  to  either  party  for 
the  course  that  they  adopted  in  different  periods  of  their  develop¬ 
ment. 

Or  take  another  case.  The  fraction  of  Liberalism  with  which 
Mr.  Birrell  is  identified  is  proud  of  its  hereditary  connection  with 
the  Manchester  School.  But  there  were  two  Manchester  Schools. 
The  later  school,  that  associated  with  the  names  of  Cobden  and 
Bright,  was  the  passionate  and  successful  advocate  of  Free  Trade  in 
raw  material  and  especially  in  food  stuff.  But  in  1785  there  was 
another  Manchester  School  composed  of  the  fathers  and  grandfathers 
of  the  men  who  banded  themselves  together  in  an  Anti-Com  Law 
League  to  overthrow  agricultural  protection.  In  1785  Pitt,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Irish  Govfernmont,  submitted  proposals  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  for  complete  Free  Trade  between  the  two 
kingdoms. 

“Adopt,  then,”  said  Pitt,  in  one  of  his  noblest  perorations,  “adopt  that 
system  of  trade  with  Ireland  that  will  have  tended  to  enrich  one  part  of  the 
Empire  without  impoverishing  the  other,  while  it  gives  strength  to  both  ;  that 
like  mercy,  the' favourite  attribute  of  Heaven, 

‘  It  twice  blesses  ; 

It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.’ 

Surely,  after  the  heavy  loss  which  our  country  has  sustained  from  the  recent 
severance  of  her  dominions  there  ought  to  be  no  object  more  impressed  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  House  than  to  endeavour  to  preserve  from  further  dismemberment 
and  dissemination,  to  unite  and  connect,  what  yet  remains  of  her  reduced  and 
shattered  empire. 

“  I  ask  pardon  for  the  length  at  which  I  have  spoken.  Of  all  the  objects  of 
my  political  life  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important  that  I  have  ever 
engaged  in  ;  nor  do  I  imagine  I  shall  ever  meet  another  that  shall  arouse  every 
emotion  of  my  heart  in  so  strong  a  degree  as  does  the  present.” 

The  Manchester  School  of  1785  had  its  answer,  the  nature  of 
which  may  be  sufficiently  gleaned  in  Lord  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt} 

“  Meanwhile  in  many  parts  of  England  a  loud  and  angry  cry  arose.  At 
Manchester  and  other  great  towns  the  manufacturers  for  the  most  part  vehemently 
declared  that  they  should  be  ruined  and  undone.  In  all  haste  they  sent  up  to 

(1)  Life  of  William  Pitt,  New  Edition,  1879,  Vol.  I.,  p.  213. 
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London  the  most  stirring  advocates  and  the  most  pathetic  petitions.  One  of 
these,  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stanley,  was  signed  by  no  less  than  80,000 
manufacturers  of  Lancashire.  ‘It  lies  at  my  feet,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  ‘for  it  is 
too  heavy  to  be  held  in  my  bands.  After  stating  some  other  grievances  the 
framers  of  this  great  petition  go  on  to  say  that  the  admission  of  Irish  fustians 
and  cottons  into  England  was  all  that  was  wanting  completely  to  annihilate  the 
cotton  trade  of  this  country.’  We  may  smile,  perhaps,  to  find  them  on  this 
occasion  employing  exactly  the  same  ai^uments  which  they  or  their  successors 
afterwards  denounced  with  so  much  indignation  when  applied  to  the  Corn  Laws 
and  coming  from  the  lips  of  the  landed  gentlemen.  Loaded  as  they  were  with 
heavy  taxes,  how  could  they  possibly  compete  with  the  Irish  in  their  own 
markets  1  What  great  advantage  had  Ireland  in  the  low  price  of  labour  1  From 
that  single  consideration  how  easy  for  her  to  undersell  her.” 

To  establish  a  claim  to  moral  or  intellectual  superiority  in  matters 
of  .reform  it  would  have  to  be  assumed  either  that  a  particular  party 
in  the  State  had  always  espoused  the  cause  which  it  ultimately 
carried  to  victory,  or  that  it  had  always  grasped  the  exact  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  at  which  the  laws  and  institutions  of  this  country 
were  ripe  for  change  or  destruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  has  ever 
set  up  so  preposterous  a  claim  for  the  Eadical  Party.  The  Tories  of 
Anne’s  time  were  Free  Traders,  as  Pitt  was  an  emancipator  and  Par¬ 
liamentary  reformer  before  the  Whigs  had  ever  seriously  concerned 
themselves  with  these  questions.  It  is  not  even  historically  true  that 
the  chief  changes  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  the  actual  work  of 
men  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of  reformers. 
Of  the  four  great  revolutions  effected  in  the  last  century — Catholic 
Emancipation,  the  Eeform  Acts  of  1832  and  1867,  and  the  Kepeal  of 
the  Com  Laws — three  were  the  handiwork  of  Tory  ministers. 

It  is,  however,  no  reproach  to  the  Tory  Party  that  it  has  always 
offered  resistance,  at  the  outset,  to  sweeping  changes  of  any  kind. 
That,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  its  function  ;  but  who  can  deny  that 
the  effect  of  this  resistance  upon  the  form  which  such  revolutions  have 
taken  has  been  beneficial  ?  It  is  clear  that  change  should  be 
effected  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  which  is  indeed  palpably 
observable  in  all  evolutionary  processes.  It  is  a  common  device  to 
throw  in  the  teeth  of  the  Tory  Party  the  extravagant  forebodings  of 
evil  which  have  been  uttered  by  some  of  its  spokesmen  when  changes 
ultimately  adopted  were  originally  introduced.  Retort,  equally 
effective  and  equally  futile,  might  easily  be  furnished  by  citing  the 
extravagant  anticipations  which  reformers  based  upon  the  adoption  of 
their  schemes.  If  anybody  desires  an  ironical  commentary  upon  this 
tendency  to  magnify  the  beneficent  results  of  heroic  reforms,  he 
should  read  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  John 
Bright  during  the  debates  on  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  contrast  the  present  state  of  that  country  with  the  opti¬ 
mistic  anticipations  he  will  find  in  those  eloquent  utterances. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  history  tells  us  on  every  page  that  the  results  of 
great  reforms  never  realised  either  the  hopes  of  their  authors  or  the 
fears  of  their  opponents.  The  actual  consequences  always  lie  midway 
between  the  two.  It  is  impossible  to  assert  that  none  of  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  opponents  of  reform  have  ever  been  realised.  The 
powers  of  neither  party  in  the  State  can  be  measured  by  their 
legislative  triumphs  and  achievements,  inasmuch  as  the  one  in  framing 
its  policy  always  has  to  take  into  accovmt  the  opposition  of  the  other. 
In  other  words,  the  party  of  change  has  ever  to  ask  itself  what  the 
party  of  resistance  will  stand,  and  the  latter’s  opposition  is  always 
modified  by  the  fear  that  excessive  resistance  will  ultimately  give  a 
greater  impetus  to  the  desire  for  change. 

If  we  look  back  along  the  thousand  years  of  continuous  history 
which  we  can  call  our  own,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  Toryism  has  preserved  what  may  be  called  the  con¬ 
stitutional  unities  through  a  long  series  of  political  development. 
If  we  examine  not  only  the  constitution  but  the  general  national 
sentiment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  we  find  that  the  British 
founders  of  the  Republic  carried  with  them  this  spirit  of  Toryism 
which  permeated  and  still  permeates  the  whole  body  politic  across 
the  Atlantic.  We  are  always  taught  to  regard  our  American  cousins 
as  an  extremely  go-ahead  people,  divorced  from  the  obsolete  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  old  feudal  world  they  left  behind  them,  and  ready  to 
welcome  any  experiment  which  promises  a  new  departure.  But  we 
find  no  trace  of  this  spirit  in  their  treatment  of  fundamental  political 
problems.  The  American  Constitution,  which  has  justly  won  the 
admiration  of  political  thinkers,  is  in  itself  the  very  incarnation  of 
Toryism.  Its  authors  laid  down,  not  for  the  moment,  but  for  all 
time,  the  lines  upon  which  political  development  could  safely  and 
beneficially  proceed.  They  did  not  ignore  the  claims  of  yet  unfore¬ 
seen  economic  and  social  changes.  They  left  room  for  amendment 
and  adaptation,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  made  the 
path  of  the  reformer  easy.  The  authors  of  that  Constitution  reduced 
to  writing  the  principles  which  in  the  Mother- country  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  safeguarded  by  tradition.  The  main  principle,  however,  was 
the  recognition  of  the  rule  that  institutions  which  have  worked 
well  and  have  produced  satisfactory  results  may  be  susceptible  of 
modification  and  alteration,  but  are  not  to  be  destroyed. 

It  is  not  only  in  politics  that  we  see  the  recognition  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  which,  I  take  it,  is  the  very  essence  of  Toryism.  Our  old  ances¬ 
tral  mansions  bear  testimony  to  the  predominance  of  this  spirit. 
Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  originally  so  designed  and  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  comparatively  little  modification  in  later  ages.  But 
the  majority  of  them  are  developments  of  an  original  scheme  never 
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lost  sight  of.  As  means  increased  a  wing  was  thrown  out  here,  or  a 
room  added  there,  hut  it  is  very  rare  to  find  any  dwelling-house  of 
an  old  country  family  which  does  not,  even  in  its  expansion,  hear 
testimony  to  the  reverence  with  which  the  plans  of  the  first  builder 
were  treated  by  his  successors.  When  the  locomotive  superseded  the 
four-in-hand,  the  Toryism  of  ovir  ancestors  transferred  the  body  of 
the  old  coach  to  a  suitable  frame  and  placed  it  on  wheels  adapted  to 
steam- traction.  Out  of  this  glorified  coach  has  been  evolved  the 
latest  thing  in  railway  carriages,  and  the  process  of  gradual  adaptation 
can  he  traced  even  in  the  corridor  car.  The  antithesis  of  this  spirit 
of  adaptation  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  may  he  found  in 
violent  revolutions  and  special  creations.  Toryism,  in  a  word,  is 
empirical,  and  Liberalism  is  transcendental.  One  holds  fast  to  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  other  clutches  at  ideals.  The  one  is  actuated  by  the  rough- 
and-ready  methods  of  the  rule  of  thumb,  the  other  is  more  or  less 
a  slave  to  formulas  and  symmetry.  No  Tory  is  the  least  appalled 
by  the  demonstration  that  some  institution  to  which  he  is  attached  is 
an  anomaly.  Man  himself,  he  would  reply,  were  he  a  philosopher, 
is  an  anomaly  too.  The  tendency  of  Liberalism,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  to  shape  everything  as  nearly  as  possible  into  uniformity.  Such 
phrases,  for  instance,  as  “  the  rights  of  man,”  and  “  liberty,  frater¬ 
nity,  equality,”  imply  an  identity  of  conditions  which  the  Tory  does 
not  recognise  either  as  actual  or  desirable,  hut  which  the  Liberal 
frames  into  an  ideal  to  which,  at  least,  we  should  aspire. 

In  a  normally  healthy  nation  the  qualified  ascendency  of 
Toryism  is  natural,  hut  there  have  been  times  and  seasons 
when  Toryism  has  become  a  morbid  system.  When  Radicals 
of  the  type  of  Mr.  Birrell  denounce  the  iniquities  of  Toryism  it 
will  be  found  that  they  have  always  one  particular  period  in 
view.  No  modem  Tory,  I  suppose,  looks  back  with  any  satis¬ 
faction  upon  the  history  of  his  party  during  the  years  between 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  Beform  Act  of  1832.  Yet  it  is 
not  difficult  to  accoimt  for  the  disease  with  which  Toryism  was  then 
afEected,  though  the  explanation  does  not  in  the  least  minimise  the 
seriousness  of  its  consequences.  The  natural  difficulty  to  which 
Toryism  is  liable  is  its  unreadiness  to  grapple  with  changes  occurring 
with  more  than  normal  rapidity.  Such  a  change  in  the  economic 
and  social  history  of  this  country  occurred  when  the  application  of 
steam  as  a  labour-saving  device  and  the  discovery  of  the  juxtaposition 
of  ooal  and  iron  in  the  North  of  England  converted  England  in  a 
comparatively  few  years  from  an  almost  exclusively  agricultural  to  a 
mainly  manufacturing  community.  There  was  a  general  dislocation 
of  the  relations  of  life  in  England.  The  organisations  which  had 
adapted  themselves  to  the  needs  of  a  population  mainly  rural  were  not 
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BO  much  inadequate  as  unfitted  for  the  requirements  of  masses  packed 
together  in  great  industrial  centres.  In  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  Toryism  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  grapple  satisfactorily 
with  the  new  conditions.  It  derives  its  inspirations  from  tradition, 
and  the  traditions  were  wanting.  The  phenomena  were  not  those  of  a 
country  gradually  and  systematically  developing  its  known  though  un¬ 
exploited  resources.  They  were  rather  those  of  a  California  or  Australia 
or  Transvaal  in  which  sudden  and  unexpected  discovery  of  new  sources 
of  wealth  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  as  in  the  tmnkling 
of  an  eye.  For  such  an  emergency  the  spirit  of  inventiveness,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  Liberalism,  was  wanting,  and  in  normal  circumstances 
it  would  have  been  forthcoming  and  would  have  had  free  play  until 
the  gulf  was  bridged. 

At  this  particular  crisis  of  our  history, however,  external  events  had 
occurred  which  led  to  the  practical  annihilation  of  the  party  of 
Liberalism,  and  at  the  same  time  intensified  the  deficiencies  to  which 
Toryism  is  liable.  The  French  Revolution  was  a  cataclysm.  It 
interrupted  the  natural  process  of  political  adaptation  elsewhere  than  in 
France  itself.  In  that  country  the  great  upheaval  was  caused  mainly 
by  the  want  of  elasticity  which  haJi  always  been  characteristic  of  English 
Toryism.  France  was  pot-bound,  and  the  cramped  roots  burst  the 
confining  vessel  with  results  which  were,  immediately  at  least,  disastrous 
to  the  growth  of  the  emancipated  plant.  The  scenes  of  anarchy, 
tyranny  and  wanton  bloodshed  which  succeeded  the  earlier  stages  of 
what  seemed  a  necessary  revolution  had  a  blighting  effect  upon 
political  imagination  in  this  country.  It  was  not  Toryism  only  that 
was  affected.  The  pure  Whiggism  of  Burke  and  his  followers  was 
quite  as  much  affrighted  by  the  state  of  liberty  gone  mad.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  salvation  beyond  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  and  to  Burke  and  his  school  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
was  the  Constitution  of  1688.  The  terror  inspired  by  the  French 
Revolution  heightened  the  admiration  for  the  “  glorious  principles  ” 
of  our  own  revolution  into  a  passionate  idolatry. 

If  such  was  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Whig  mind,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Toryism  was  driven  back  to  a  position  of  sheer 
unqualified,  \mcompromising  resistance.  Change  in  any  form  seemed 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  revolution.  Had  there  been  no  war  with 
France  there  might  have  been  a  speedy  recovery  from  the  shock,  and 
political  development  might  have  continued  upon  these  old  lines.  At 
the  head  of  affairs  was  a  Tory  minister  ardently  ambitious  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  moderate  Parliamentary  and  financial  reform,  and  behind 
him  was  a  confidence  rarely  enjoyed  by  any  servant  of  the  Crown. 
The  Revolution  and  the  consequent  war  fell  upon  all  Pitt’s  projects 
with  the  sudden  and  fatal  violence  of  the  guillotine.  Pitt  died,  and 
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his  successors  were  absorbed  with  the  one  not  unnatural  idea  that  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  revolutions  was  to  crush  them.  If  Bvirke  had 
held  this  view,  we  cannot  overmuch  blame  Lord  Liverpool  for 
regarding  it  as  a  sacred  principle.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
and  I  may  say  for  the  only  time,  the  Tory  Party  was  afraid  of  the 
people.  If  by  the  people  is  meant  the  class  which  earned  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  the  Tory  Party  had  never  cause  to 
be  afraid  of  them.  It  was  the  party  of  the  landed  gentry,  and  the 
feudal  relations  between  the  owners  and  tillers  of  the  soil  had  long 
svirvived  the  disappearance  of  the  feudal  system.  The  English 
squire  dwelt  secure,  in^both  senses  of  the  word,  amongst  his  neighbours. 
In  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  the  poorer  these  dependents, 
as  they  were  called,  were,  the  more  ready  were  they  to  espouse  the 
cause  championed  by  their  landlord.  If  the  masses  had  been  con¬ 
sulted  Charles  I.  would  never  have  been  deprived  of  his  head  or 
James  II.  of  his  throne.  But  the  panic  caused  by  the  French 
Revolution  roused  amongst  the  “  haves  ”  everywhere  a  universal 
dread  of  the  “  have  nots.”  Toryism  became  terror-stricken,  and,  for 
the  only  time  in  its  history,  reactionary. 

It  is  upon  that  comparatively  brief  and  easily  explained  phase  ol 
Toryism  that  the  modern  Radical  relies  when  he  taunts  his  opponents 
with  having  no  policy  but  that  of  stern  and  unbending  resistance. 
The  evil,  as  usual,  produced  its  own  remedy  and  its  own  punishment. 
Having  seen  the  devastation  wrought  by  a  mighty  river  “  in  spate,” 
the  Tory  of  the  early  nineteenth  centviry  could  think  of  no  other 
preventive  than  that  of  damming  up  the  stream  as  near  the  fountain 
head  as  possible.  The  results  were  what  might  have  been  expected, 
and  the  popular  excitement,  which  carried  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
came  as  near  to  being  a  real  revolutionary  outbreak  as  this  country 
has  ever  witnessed.  The  cataclysm  might  have  been  so  easily 
averted  and  the  question  of  reform  settled  by  the  Tory  principle  of 
adaptation  without  dislocating  our  whole  system,  as  for  the  time  it 
was  dislocated.  There  was  not  a  Radical  in  England  in  1830  who 
believed  that  such  a  change  in  our  representative  system  could  be 
effected  without  civil  war,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  four- fifths  of 
the  constitutional  reformers  would  have  been  content  with  a  very 
moderate  re-distribution  of  political  power.  Few  people  now  read 
the  Life  and  Letten  of  John  Foster,  which  were  once  the  favourite 
study  of  John  Bright.  An  uncompromising  Radical  Nonconformist, 
sympathising  with  the  principles  if  not  with  the  practices  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  bears  unconscious  testimony  to  the  infiuence 
of  Toryism  even  in  the  very  moment  of  the  unexpected  triumph  of 
his  opinions.  Writing  to  Sir  John  Easthope  on  the  morrow  of  the 
.  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  he  said  : — 
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“  Huw  deadly  bitter  must  be  the  mortitioation  of  the  aristocracy  at  the  present 
moment ;  to  think  that  just  twenty-four  months  since  one-fifth  part  voluntarily 
conceded  to  the  reform  now  forced  from  them  would  have  made  them  grand 
favourites  o  the  people  and  established  them  in  almost  undisputed  power  for 
many  years  to  come.” 

But,  save  for  this  exceptional  period,  the  history  of  Toryism 
reveals  no  fear  of  the  people  and  no  aversion  for  moderate  reform. 
The  present  Education  Bill,  which  is  the  cause  of  whatever  Liberal- 
Unionist  discontent  with  the  Unionist  alliance  exists,  is  a  product  not 
of  the  abnormal  Toryism  of  1800-1830,  but  of  that  normal  Toryism 
which  represents  the  moral  and  intellectual  temperament  of  English¬ 
men  in  ordinary  circumstances.  No  Tory,  I  suppose,  who  was 
planning  an  ideal  state  from  a  purely  abstract  point  of  view,  would 
incorporate  in  his  design  a  union  between  Church  and  State,  an 
hereditary  Second  Chamber,  or  even  an  hereditary  monarchy.  His 
attitude  to  all  these  questions  is  one  of  practical  expediency.  He 
finds  certain  institutions  in  existence  deeply  rooted  in  our  history 
and  directly  associated  with  the  building  up  of  that  wondrous  fabric, 
the  British  Empire.  It  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  him 
that  the  doctrinaire  should  demonstrate  the  want  of  logic  and 
symmetry  in  these  institutions.  He  feels  much  as  the  average  man 
feels  when  he  is  confronted  with  Helmholtz’s  assertion  that  the  human 
eye  is  so  defective  as  an  optical  instrument,  that  if  he  had  obtained 
it  from  an  optician  he  would  have  returned  it  on  the  ground  of  its 
glaring  imperfections.  But  just  as  Helmholtz  affirms  that  one  defect 
in  the  eye  is  so  admirably  compensated  by  another  defect,  that  its 
compound  of  imperfections  is  the  marvellous  organ  we  know,  so  the 
average  Tory  judges  the  value  of  his  political  institutions.  They 
may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  a  compound  of  defects,  and  it  may  be 
from  time  to  time  necessary  to  correct  one  imperfection  by  the 
creation  of  what  is  theoretically  another  imperfection.  So  long 
as  the  organ  fimctions  adequately  the  Tory  never  troubles  himself 
with  any  analysis  of  its  component  parts. 

Thus  with  the  Education  Bill.  The  average  Englishman  is  not 
called  upon  to  frame  an  ideal  system  of  elementary  instructions 
for  an  imaginary  state.  He  finds  that  for  reasons  as  creditable 
to  the  Church  as  discreditable  to  the  Legislature,  the  elementary 
education  of  this  country  was  conducted  and  paid  for  imtil  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  period  by  religious  denominationalists ;  that  they 
had  covered  the  face  of  the  country  with  a  network  of  schools 
capable  of  being  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  There  were 
gaps  in  the  net  not  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  fishermen,  but 
to  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  kind  of  control.  The 
problem  submitted  to  him  in  1870  was  whether  he  shovdd  patch 
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up  the  old  net  or  discard  it  and  adopt  a  brand-new  one  constructed 
on  the  latest  seientiBc  principles.  He  did  not  hesitate,  even  when 
Toryism  was  from  a  party  point  of  view  at  a  very  low  ebb,  to  adopt 
the  old  Tory  principle  of  patching.  It  is  not  denied  that  the 
efficiency  of  this  patchwork  has  wonderfully  improved  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  All  that  was  necessary  to  bring  it  abreast  of  the 
reforms  of  the  day  was  to  persevere  in  what  the  idealists  denounce  as  a 
cobbling  policy.  Nothing  has  come  to  light  within  the  past  thirty 
years  to  demonstrate  any  inherent  deficiency  in  the  prevailing 
system.  The  religious  instruction  given  in  these  schools  has  proved 
adequate.  There  is  therefore  no  proposal  to  meddle  with  this  portion 
of  the  system.  The  secular  instruction  has  fallen  short  of  the 
demands  of  modem  educational  science,  therefore  additional  points 
are  provided  to  bring  this  secular  education  up  to  date.  That 
exhausts  the  whole  contents  of  the  Bill.  The  onus  probandi  lies  not 
with  the  opponents  of  this  particular  measure  but  with  those  who 
would  destroy  not  only  the  compromise  of  1870,  but  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  present  system  has  been  based.  It  is  for 
the  advocates  of  purely  secular  education  to  prove  not  that  their 
system  is  theoretically  a  better  one  but  that  the  existing  system  is  so 
complete  and  approved  a  failure  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  amend¬ 
ment  and  reform.  So  far  from  having  accomplished  this  task,  the 
aggressive  Nonconformists  have  scarcely  even  attempted  it. 

The  abstract  defence  of  one’s  political  creed  is,  for  the  most  part, 
an  unproductive  task.  If  I  have  sketched  in  rough  outline  the 
general  justification  of  Toryism  as  it  commends  itself  to  me,  it  is 
because  I  think  its  principles  have  some  bearing  upon  the  stability 
of  the  Unionist  Alliance  which  has  already  for  sixteen  years  braved 
many  violent  storms.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  relations  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Unionist  Party  are  em¬ 
phatically  those  of  allied  forces.  Whether  complete  fusion  was  at 
any  time  desirable  or  feasible  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss,  since  the  leaders  of  both  wings,  with  the  cordial  aoqui- 
esoenoe  of  the  rank  and  file,  decided  upon  the  maintenance  of  their 
separate  identities  and  organisations.  At  any  moment,  and  on  any 
reasonable  ground,  the  existing  alliance  might  be  determined  by  the 
fiat  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  without  any  breach  of 
faith  or  any  cause  for  recrimination.  In  these  circumstances  there  is 
no  call  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  for  abandonment  of  principles, 
or  even  for  what  may  be  called  structural  modifications,  but  only  for 
tact,  judgment,  and  consideration  in  their  application.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  this  proposition  is  true  in  the  abstract,  there  is  an  inevitable 
and  almost  xmconscious  difierenoe  in  practice.  Two  political  parties 
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acting  in  concert  for  so  long  a  period  necessarily  act  and  react  upon  | 

one  another,  and  it  is  not  denied  that  within  the  last  decade  and  a- 
half  practical  Toryism  has  been  somewhat  Liberalised,  and  TJnionist 
Liberalism  somewhat  Toryfied. 

This  is  the  natural  result  of  political  gravitation,  the  operation  of 
which  has  become  more  manifest  because  for  the  same  reasons  an 
identical  process  has  been  going  on  in  the  Kadical  party.  What 
was  the  old  centre  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  army,  denuded  of  the  support 
of  its  right  wing,  has  been  necessarily  thrown  back  upon  the  left. 

The  consequence  of  these  simultaneous  movements  in  the  two 
opposed  camps  is  that  the  gap  between  Eadicalism  and  Unionism  is 
far  wider  to-day,  than  any  one  fifteen  years  ago  could  have  anticipated 
that  it  would  be.  It  would  require  a  greater  effort  for  the  Liberal 
Unionists  to  detach  themselves  in  1902  from  their  Tory  allies  than  it 
would  have  done  in  1886  or  1887,  simply  because  the  distance  to  be 
traversed  before  they  reached  the  main  camp  of  their  former  friends 
has  been  enormously  increased.  That  is  one  cause  which  makes  for 
stability.  The  other  lies,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  in  the  principles 
of  Toryism.  Roughly  speaking,  the  tendency  of  Toryism  is  to  con¬ 
serve  and  of  Liberalism  to  destroy.  Destruction  is  final,  conserva¬ 
tion  is  temporary.  The  consequence  is  a  great  disproportion  between 
the  severity  of  the  sacrifices  which  either  party  to  the  Unionist 
Alliance  might  be  called  upon  to  make  to  ensure  its  maintenance. 

The  Tory  who  is  asked  to  abandon  some  cherished  institution  knows 
that  his  assent  carries  with  it  an  irrevocable  sentence  of  extinction. 

The  Liberal  who  is  invited  to  stay  a  hand  bent  upon  reforming 
something  or  other  out  of  existence,  finds  compensation  for  his 
acquiescence  in  the  knowledge  that  what  he  is  restrained  from  doing 
to-day  it  is  still  open  to  him  or  his  successors  to  effect  to-morrow.  If 
his  objects  are  good  and  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  “time,”  as  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  in  a  memorable  speech, 

“  is  on  his  side.”  If  his  objects,  however  well  intentioned,  are  the 
reverse  of  good,  then  he  will  have  reason  to  bless  the  curbing 
influences  which  now  irritate  him.  Let  me  take  as  an  illustration 
an  instance  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  past  fifteen  years. 

From  any  view  of  Toryism  the  old  system  of  local  government  by 
the  machinery  of  quarter-sessions  was  a  worthy  object  of  the  most 
stubborn  defence.  The  system  was  truly  national ;  it  had  grown 
with  the  growth  of  England.  It  was  admittedly  efficient  and  inex¬ 
pensive  and  above  all  suspicion  and  suggestion  of  corruption. 

Moreover,  those  who,  without  fee  or  reward,  controlled  that  admirable 
machine,  as  an  agreeable  part  of  their  duties  as  landowners, 
belonged  in  preponderating  numbers  to  the  Tory  Party.  Liberalism 
had  nothing  to  urge  against  the  system  except  that  it  offended 
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against  one  of  the  most  treasured  Liberal  shibboleths,  namely,  that 
taxation  and  representation  must  go  together.  As  Toryism  has 
never  troubled  itself  with  formulas,  the  Tories  might  consistently 
and  reasonably  have  declined  to  treat  this  objection  as  an  excuse  for 
destroying  an  ancient,  effective  and  economical  system.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  deferred  to  the  scruples  of  their  allies  and  made  a  sacrifice 
which  politically  was  not  inconsiderable,  and  personally  was  very 
distasteful.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but  it  would  be 
futile  and  perhaps  provocative.  I  would  only,  therefore,  cite  with¬ 
out  comment  a  Tory  concession  in  connection  with  the  very  subject 
which  is  now  exercising  the  minds  of  certain  Liberal  Unionists. 
Free  education  runs  counter  to  many  cherished  principles  of  Toryism. 
The  abolition  of  school  fees,  however,  was  effected  by  a  Tory 
Government  as  a  pledge  of  goodwill  towards  their  Liberal  allies. 
Give  and  take  must  be  the  guiding  maxim  of  such  an  alliance  as 
for  sixteen  years  has  been  of  invaluable  service  to  England  and  to  the 
Empire.  But  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  what  the  Tory  party  takes  under  these  conditions  may  be 
retaken  in  the  future,  and  that  which  he  is  called  upon  to  give  he 
gives  irrevocably  and  without  the  hope  or  expectation  of  recovery. 

A  Tory. 


DE  WET’S  LA.ST  SUCCESS. 


Genkrat.  Botha,  in  a  recent  conversation  with  an  ex-officer  of 
Imperial  Yeomanry,  explained  the  simple  but  effective  strategy  of 
the  Guerilla  War.  He,  De  la  Rey,  and  De  Wet,  he  said,  had  for 
nearly  two  years  held  the  extreme  points  of  a  shifting  triangle, 
which  points  they  always  endeavoured  to  push  outwards  as  far  as 
possible.  Whenever  any  one  of  the  Commandants  felt  himself 
pressed  by  a  concentration  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  forces,  he  sent 
messengers  to  his  allies,  whose  immediate  activity  in  their  own 
districts  usually  had  the  effect  of  relieving  him. 

De  Wet’s  success  at  Tweefontein,  however,  on  Christmas  Day, 
1901,  drew  too  much  attention  to  his  district.  Within  less  than  a 
fortnight  seven  large  columns — eventually  60,000  men — were 
centred  upon  him.  And  the  drives  around  Harrismith,  by  obliterat¬ 
ing  one  corner  of  the  triangle,  led  to  the  real  end  of  the  war,  which 
De  Wet  himself  considers  to  have  been  reached  on  Majuba  Day, 
February  27,  1902. 

The  sacrifice  of  Firman’s  Column  was  made  up  for  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  burst  of  energy  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  Lord 
Kitchener  had  up  till  then  neglected.  The  Eastern  Free  State, 
containing  the  best  and  most  indomitable  section  of  the  burghers, 
had  never  been  systematically  nor  adequately  handled  after  Prins- 
loo’s  surrender  in  the  middle  of  1900.  Month  after  month,  in  1901, 
we  were  tied  to  convoy  work  between  Harrismith  and  Bethlehem, 
with  one  combined  “  sweeping  ”  trek  of  six  weeks  to  Standerton  by 
Vrede  and  back  through  the  Witkopjes  to  our  centre.  These  Wit- 
kopjes  on  the  north,  and  the  country  beyond  Witzies’-hook  (a 
morning’s  ride  from  Harrismith)  on  the  south,  remained  islands  of 
hostile  territory,  citadels  of  De  Wet’s  strength,  and  we  always  treated 
them  with  marked  respect.  His  safety  lay  in  keeping  outside  them, 
as  ours  in  traversing  them  with  rapidity  and  with  care.  He  had  no 
desire  to  be  corralled:  nor  we,  with  a  small  force,  to  be  “  scuppered.” 
But  they  were  known  in  Harrismith  as  recruiting-grounds  for  his 
homing  followers,  and  Johannesberg  paid  no  heed  to  our  appeals  for 
the  means  to  deal  with  them. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Firman,  D.S.O.,  commanding  the  11th 
Battalion  Imperial  Yeomanry,  was  practically,  though  not  officially, 
the  Officer  Commanding  Mounted  Troops  in  General  Bundle’s 
district.  He  was  held,  at  all  events,  not  only  by  those  working 
under  him,  but  by  the  artillery  and  other  regular  officers  with  whom 
from  time  to  time  we  trekked,  to  be  the  one  man  in  our  part  of  the 
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country  who  could  handle  mounted  troops  effectively.  He  had  at 
last,  towards  the  end  of  November,  1901,  been  ordered  to  form  the 
handful  of  men  at  his  disposal  into  a  properly*  organised  mobile 
column,  with  its  own  artillery  and  mule-transport.  The  details  of 
preliminary  organisation  were  left  mainly  in  the  hands  of  a  major  of 
regular  cavalry  sent  to  us  for  the  purpose.  And  a  major  of  infantry, 
now  dead  (who  had  met  with  a  disaster  earlier  in  the  war,  and, 
being  of  a  lethargic  temperament,  was  not  likely  to  interfere  with 
his  energetic  subordinate),  was  given  temporary  command  of  what 
was  now,  for  a  few  weeks,  known  as  “  Firman’s  Column,”  while 
the  Colonel  himself  obtained  leave  from  Lord  Kitchener  to  go  to 
Cape  Town  for  a  brief  rest  after  his  two  years’  continuous  trekking. 
In  his  absence  “  Firman’s  Column  ”  was  suddenly  taken  into  the 
field  against  De  Wet.  And  on  Christmas  Day  it  was  destroyed. 

■  We  (when  I  speak  of  “  us  ”  I  necessarily  mean  our  battalion, 
which,  with  the  artillerj*,  two  15-pounders  and  a  pom-pom,  a 
machine-gun  section,  and  some  details  of  infantry  for  picquet  duty 
at  night,  made  up  the  command)  were,  in  mid-December,  at  our 
permanent  movable  base  camp,  as  the  organising  major  called  it, 
settling  the  mules  in  their  new  equipment ;  after  a  fashion,  observing 
Witzies’-hook ;  and  helping  to  guard  the  line  of  block-houses  under 
construction.  The  uttermost  block-house  was,  at  this  time,  just  out¬ 
side  Eland’s  River  Camp,  beyond  us,  where  lay  two  newly-arrived 
regiments  of  Imperial  Light  Horse.  The  main  features  of  the 
country,  stretching  athwart  oim  well-beaten  convoy  tracks  between 
Harrismith  and  Bethlehem,  were  (1)  the  Eland’s  River,  and  (2)  the 
dip  of  the  Tiger’s-kloof  Spruit,  from  beside  Tweefontein  Kop  to 
Tiger’ 8-kloof ;  after  passing  either  of  which  last  points  we  had  the 
Longberg  range  over  our  left  shoulder  as  we  fared  to  the  bridge  at 
Bethlehem. 

On  December  15  we  marched  in  a  leisurely  way  to  Eland’s  River, 
leaving  our  pack-mules  to  follow,  and  expecting  to  move  out, 
perhaps,  before  long,  with  yet  another  convoy.  On  our  arrival,  of  a 
sudden  (through  Karri  Davies,  at  this  time  doing  Intelligence),  came 
news  of  De  Wet.  We  found  ourselves  ordered  to  start  in  an  hour, 
with  the  Imperial  Light  Horse,  under  General  Dartnell,  and  to 
rendezvous  at  once  with  several  other  columns  which  hoped  to  round 
up  the  guerillero  near  Kaffir  Kop,  on  the  other  side  of  Bethlehem. 
The  Colonials  were  sound  men,  and  near  900  strong.  General  Dartnell 
had  a  reputation  for  slimness.  It  was  good  news ;  though  the 
I.L.H.  horses  were  tired,  from  recent  night-raiding,  and  though  no 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  up  our  mules.  The  men’s  rations  and 
the  reserve  ammunition  were  hastily  dumped  on  some  spare  horses, 
with  improvised  saddles ;  and  off  we  went  at  a  walk-march  which 
lasted  till  near  dawn. 
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But  it  is  time  to  hear  De  Wet’s  side  o£  the  story — for  he  dwells 
on  the  details  of  the  next  ten  days,  in  his  thirty-second  and  thirty- 
third  chapters,  with  pardonable  enthusiasm,  though  with  an  in¬ 
accuracy  which  forces  one  to  suspect  him  of  having,  at  this  period, 
forgotten  the  interests  of  his  future  publishers. 

During  November,  he  says,  he  had  concentrated  seven  hundred 
burghers  in  the  Bethlehem  district,  the  sub-divisions  of  the  com¬ 
mando  camping  at  the  different  farms  over  a  large  area  from 
Witzies’-hook  to  Lindley,  and  covering  half  the  Bethlehem- Harri- 
smith-Vrede-Heilbron  quadrilateral — the  real  home  of  De  Wet,  the 
Wilge-River  coimtry.  At  Ihe  end  of  the  month  he  marked  down 
Colonel  Rimington,  with  a  thousand  mounted  troops  and  three  guns, 
apparently  as  a  sure  prey.  But  the  Colonel  “  escaped  ”  in  the 
night.  After  this  misfortune,  the  General- Who-Must-Not-be- 
Called-a- Guerilla  rested  for  twelve  days  at  the  deserted  town  of 
Lindley,  and  sent  two  of  his  officers  to  the  Cape  Colony  for  recruits. 
On  December  8  three  columns  of  the  enemy  appeared  from  Ejoon- 
stad,  on  the  railway  line  to  the  north-west.  De  Wet  retired 
before  them  to  Kaffir  Kop,  behind  Bethlehem.  Whereupon  the 
columns  in  their  turn  retired — to  Kroonstad.  (And  whether  this 
was  so  I  know  not,  but  we  never  saw  the  columns  at  Kaffir  Kop.) 
“  The  news  then  came  that  a  column  with  a  convoy  was  on  the 
march  from  Harrismith  to  Bethlehem.”  (This  means  ourselves 
and  the  I.L.H.,  with  no  impedimenta  but  an  ambulance.)  “  I  was 
not  in  time  to  catch  the  enemy  before  they  reached  Bethlehem. 
When  I  saw  this  I  decided  to  wait  at  a  distance  of  some  fifteen 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Bethlehem,  for  I  expected  that  the  column 
would  return  to  Harrismith.  The  troops  remained  in  Bethlehem 
till  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  December.”  (We  did  not.  We 
went  on  to  Kaffir  Kop,  a  long  night  march ;  drew  blank,  and  re¬ 
turned  next  evening  to  Bethlehem.)  **  They  then  marched  out 
towards  Harrismith.  I  at  once  divided  my  commando  into  two 
parts,  each  consisting  of  250  men.”  (Say  400.  We  counted  over 
700  riding  down  again  from  the  Longherg,  an  hour  after  the 
fight.)  “  One  of  these  divisions  I  posted  behind  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Longherg,  about  forty  miles  from  Bethlehem,”  (sic,  but 
this  must  be  a  mbprint  for  four.  It  was  about  six  miles.  We  were 
attacked  say,  an  hour  and  a  half  after  leaving  Bethlehem  Bridge) — 
“the  other,”  hard  by,  in  Tiger’s-kloof  Spruit,  on  the  Harrbmith  road. 
“  The  enemy,  I  may  mention,  were  about  600  or  700  men  strong, 
and  had  two  guns.”  (As  the  reader  knows,  we  were  fully  twice  700 
strong.  But  enough  of  interruptions.)  “  I,  myself,”  with  a  pom¬ 
pom,  “  was  now  ”  concealed  on  a  round  kop  overlooking  the  trap, 
waiting  to  give  the  signal.  When  the  EugUsh  scouts  were  within 
1,200  paces  of  the  burghers  in  the  Tiger’s-kloof,  the  pom-pom  was 
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fired,  and  De  Wet  galloped  down  to  join  in  the  charge.  “  It  seemed 
to  me,”  he  says,  “  that  nothing  could  save  them !  ”  But  somehow 
“  everything  went  wrong.”  “  Only  one-third  of  my  burghers 
charged.  The  others  were  keeping  under  cover,  and  do  what  I  would 
I  oould  not  drive  them  out.”  “When  the  burghers  who  were 
charging  .  .  .  discovered  that  the  greater  part  of  their  com¬ 

rades  had  remained,  they  turned  round  and  retreated.  But  before 
this  had  happened  they  had  attacked  the  English  at  four  dif¬ 
ferent  points.  It  had  been  a  short  but  a  very  hot  engagement. 

.  .  And  so  I  thought  it  wisest  to  retreat,  swallowing  my 

disappointment  as  best  I  oould.  The  burghers  re-assembled  to  the 
south  of  the  Longberg,”  and  eventually  found  they  had  lost  four 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  De  Wet  oould  not  ascertain  the  British 
losses  but  believed  them  to  be  heavy.  He  concealed  his  men  “  in 
the  veldt  round  Tiger’ s-kloof,”  six  miles  or  so  from  Tweefontein,  and 
prepared  to  lure  Colonel  Firman  out  of  “his  fortress”  at  Eland’s 
Fiver.  (Colonel  Firman,  as  we  know,  was  in  Cape  Town,  and  his 
battalion,  which  returned  next  day  with  Dartnell  and  the  I.L.H.  to 
Eland’s  River,  stayed  there  less  than  forty-eight  hours.) 

This  tale  of  December  18  reads  like  an  unsuccessful  swoop  on  a 
convoy,  not  like  a  skirmish  with  a  mobile  column  which  had  been 
marching  hot-foot,  day  and  night,  to  hunt  the  narrator.  The 
numbers  and  distances  given  are  all  inaccurate.  But  it  is  clear  that 
De  Wet  misunderstood  the  position,  miscalculated  the  force  opposed 
to  him,  and  was  only  right  in  reckoning,  as  he  did  with  character¬ 
istic  impudence,  that  he  need  fear  no  counter-blow  from  our 
commander. 

Now  for  the  true  story.  We  started,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  15th 
with  about  1,400  men,  two  15-pounder8,  and  a  pom-pom;  slept  for 
some  hours  at  Mooimeisjesrust,  the  farm  where  Sir  Leslie  Bundle 
was  afterwards  camped  at  the  time  of  our  disaster;  reached  Bethlehem 
on  the  16th,  and  so  on  through  the  night  towards  Kafl&r  Kop. 
Shortly  before  dawn  we  halted  as  we  were,  on  the  road,  higgledy- 
piggledy,  with  the  troops  all  mixed  up  with  each  other  and  with  the 
guns.  The  men  were  allowed  to  sleep  where  they  stopped,  either 
holding  their  horses’  bridles,  or,  in  some  few  cases  (the  case  of  our 
squadron,  for  example)  having  “  ringed  ”  their  horses  by  troops. 
The  arrangement,  as  we  were  supposed  to  be  close  to  the  enemy — and 
some  artillery  ammunition  mules  had  capsized  their  cart  and  bolted 
shortly  before,  making  a  great  noise — did  not  satisfy  Colonel  Firman’s 
officers.  Advancing  at  dawn,  we  saw  nothing  of  De  Wet,  nor,  so 
far  as  I  know,  of  the  other  columns,  though  from  a  kraal,  where 
we  breakfasted  on  Faffir  porridge,  my  men  fired  on  some  Boers 
driving  off  cattle.  We  returned,  with  some  captured  stock,  to 
Bethlehem,  and  slept  there  that  night  in  heavy  rain.  The  men’s 
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ooffee  had  been  lost,  most  of  the  pack  horses  having  broken  away 
soon  after  leaving  Eland’s  River.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  as 
we  moved  out  on  our  return  journey,  a  burgher  belonging  to  the 
Bethlehem  commando  surrendered  to  General  Dartnell,  and  informed 
him  that  Be  Wet  was  waiting  to  attack  us  as  we  passed  under  the 
Longberg. 

It  was  expected  by  most  of  us  that  on  this  information  General 
Dartnell  would  secure  the  co-operation  of  General  Barrington 
Campbell  (who  held  Bethlehem  with  a  considerable  force)  and 
attempt  to  drive  Be  Wet  against  Campbell’s  infantry.  However, 
we  moved  on  presently  towards  home,  along  the  old  road  which  had 
been  our  ordinary  beat  since  May,  with  the  difference  that  we  had 
this  time  no  convoy  and  were  in  three  times  our  usual  strength. 
Most  of  the  troops  were  kept  in  hand,  but  flanks,  advance  and  rear 
guards  were,  of  course,  thrown  out  about  a  mile,  our  squadron  (East 
Kents)  being  in  advance  of  the  right  flank. 

We  had  nearly  passed  the  Longberg  when  we  came  into  touch  with 
the  enemy.  We  heard  Be  Wet’s  pom-pom,  and  suddenly  ran  into 
collision  with  a  small  party  of  about  eighty  mounted  Boers  who, 
having  been  headed  off  by  the  advance  guard,  were  riding  unawares 
between  us  and  our  main  body.  We  nearly  caught  this  party.  But 
they  swerved  outwards  just  in  time,  and  dismounted  behind  a  ridge. 
We  at  once  found  ourselves  smartly  engaged. 

The  position  occupied  by  General  Dartnell  was  now  for  some  three 
hours — during  which  the  affair  lasted — rather  uncomfortable,  though 
not,  I  venture  to  think,  so  precarious  as  the  general  himself  supposed. 
The  position  tactically,  that  is,  was  bad,  but  the  troops  remained 
perfectly  in  hand,  and  could  easily  have  been  transferred  to  any  of 
the  neighbouring  ridges.  We  occupied  the  rim  of  a  flattened  kop, 
the  rear-guard  being  separated  from  the  advance  by  a  wide  basin. 

;  This  depression,  which  was  about  two  miles  across,  was  bare  of  troops, 
and  parts  of  its  rim  were,  of  course,  very  thinly  occupied.  If  that 
'  part  held  by  the  rear-guard,  which  was  several  times  charged  by  the 
;  enemy,  had  been  lost,  we  sho\ild  have  been  without  cover  for  the 
I  remainder  of  the  force,  which,  attacked  in  front  and  in  rear,  would 
I  have  had  to  withdraw  to  a  more  suitable  position.  But  the  Boers 
I  never  got  within  eighty  yards  of  the  rear-  guard,  which  consisted  of  the 
I  1st  I.L.H.,  reinforced  by  two  successive  squadrons  of  Yeomanry.  In 
j  the  end,  Be  Wet  was  beaten  off,  and  General  Campbell,  drawn  by  the 
I  sound  of  the  firing,  advanced  for  some  four  miles  from  the  Bethlehem 
I  outposts,  by  the  foot  of  the  Longberg.  The  enemy’s  pom-pom,  which 
q  was  used  as  a  single-loader  for  want  of  belts,  barked  at  us  now  and 
I  again  during  the  afternoon,  but  we  fancied  that  it  was  exposed 
[  chiefly  with  a  view  to  tempting  us  into  an  attack  on  a  position  which, 
1  from  former  experience,  we  knew  to  be  impracticable.  As  the  Boers 
i  c  2 
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retired,  they  scattered  at  first  in  all  directions  along  the  berg,  and  were 
soundly  shrapnelled.  After  a  time,  however,  we  saw  that  the  shrapnel 
was  falling  short,  bursting  in  the  air  well  this  side  of  the  farm- 
huildings  and  rocks,  which  offered  shelter  to  the  fugitives.  I  was 
sent  out  with  my  troop  about  2,000  yards,  to  look  for  some 
Boers  who  were  supposed  to  be  lying  wounded  in-  a  mealie-field.  We 
found  no  trace  of  them,  but  we  were  able  to  see  the  enemy,  further 
on,  showing  their  contempt  for  artillery  by  sitting  smoking  in  front 
of,  instead  of  behind,  the  great  boulders,  as  large  as  a  house,  with 
which  the  ground  was  strewn.  We  reported  this  to  the  gunners,  but 
they  were  not  able  to  advance,  as  their  ammunition  was  nearly 
expended.  The  engagement  had  taken  longer  than  we  had  realised, 
though  I  had  noticed  that  the  men  grew  thirsty.  We  were  drinking, 
towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  muddy  water  brought  up  from  a 
donga  where  the  horses  were  watered.  The  donga,  however,  gave 
little  cover,  and  the  bullets  coming  over  the  ridge  held  by  the  rear¬ 
guard  killed  several  of  the  horses,  including  my  servant’s  and  my  own 
best  charger.  The  Boers  presently  trooped  down,  in  a  seemingly 
endless  procession,  from  the  Longberg,  just  out  of  reach  of  our  shell¬ 
fire,  and  disappeared  for  the  night  at  the  Lion’s  Den,  or  Eton’s  Den 
(another  old  camp  of  ours),  about  six  miles  off  to  the  right  front,  and 
the  same  distance  from  Tweefontein,  the  three  points  forming  a  tri¬ 
angle.  We  moved  off,  shortly  before  dusk,  to  Mooimeisjesrust,  where 
we  had  slept  on  the  15th,  and  camped  in  a  shocking  bad  position, 
most  of  the  men  lying  down  on  so-called  outpost  duty,  by  squadrons, 
250  yards  from  the  horse-lines.  Next  morning  we  returned  to 
Eland’s  River  Bridge,  having  covered  120  miles  since  the  15th,  and 
the  I.L.H.  being  very  disgusted,  both  at  the  condition  of  their  horses 
and  by  General  Dartnell’s  conduct  of  the  engagement,  in  which  we 
had  lost  thirteen  killed  and  wounded,  and  behaved  as  though  we  had 
been  a  convoy. 

Considerable  friction  had  existed  between  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  two  I.L.H.  regiments  and  the  general,  even  before  we  started, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  notice  g^ven  them ;  and  the  general,  on 
his  side,  complained  that  the  l.L.H.  were  not  up  to  their  usual 
standard  of  efficiency.  This  seemed  to  us  to  be  without  foundation, 
though  no  doubt  many  of  them  were  time-expired  men,  who  desired 
their  discharge.  At  any  rate,  the  general,  immediately  on  his  return, 
telegraphed  to  Lord  Kitchener  asking  for  a  larger  force,  if  he  was  to 
continue  to  operate  in  a  district  in  which  De  Wet  ootdd  count  on 
2,000  men  (a  district,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  which  Colonel  Firman’s 
force  had  traversed,  almost  without  intermission,  for  many  months). 

If,  General  Dartnell  went  on.  Lord  Kitchener  did  not  see  his  way 
to  reinforce  him  he  wouid,  having  no  desire  to  terminate  a  long  and 
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honourable  career  by  a  disaster,  place  bis  resignation  in  Lord 
Kitchener’s  hands. 

General  Dartnell’s  resignation  was  accepted  by  wire ;  and  on  the 
20th  or  2l8t  we  were  ordered  out  once  more,  this  time  without  the 
I.L.H.,  to  Tweefontein,  De  Wet’s  tale  of  the  “  ruse  ”  of  false  in¬ 
formation  as  to  his  movements,  by  which  he  “  enticed  ”  us  out,  is 
obviously  nonsensical.  On  the  one  band,  we  were  not  hunting  him 
by  ourselves.  On  the  other,  we  knew  where  he  was.  But  we  had 
to  go  out,  to  cover  the  newest  blockhouse.  And  we  started,  with  the 
three  efficient  squadrons  of  Yeomanry,  the  West  Kents,  East  Kents, 
and  34th  Middlesex ;  the  35th  squadron  (which  had  never  trekked 
with  us  till  a  few  days  before,  and  was  not  efficient ;  moreover,  it 
only  numbered  thirty  men  on  parade,  as  against  our  or  the  West 
Kents’  120) ;  some  East  Yorkshire  Infantry  ;  one  gun  of  the  79th 
Battery ;  a  pom-pom ;  and  the  machine-gun  section  : — say,  500  men 
altogether. 

The  whole  co\intry-side  was  infested  with  Boers.  We  had  only  a 
few  miles  to  go ;  hut  before  reaching  Tweefontein  my  troop  in  the 
advance-guard  picked  up  a  disarmed  and  dismounted  man,  belong¬ 
ing  to  another  party  which  had  been  guarding  the  Engineers  con¬ 
structing  the  penultimate  blockhouse.  He  had  been  captured  by 
some  burghers  who,  on  our  approach,  had  shot  the  Boer  pony  they 
had  given  him  in  exchange  for  his  horse,  and  had  made  off  behind 
some  Kaffir  kraals.  A  corporal  and  two  men  of  the  Engineers,  when 
we  came  up,  were  lying  down  in  the  grass  and  shooting  at  large. 
We  searched  the  kraals,  but  the  Boers  had  left.  At  Tweefontein 
itself,  again,  we  were  received  with  a  few  shots  from  some  sniperr 
whom  Crawley  galloped  up.  They  got  safely  away,  however,  down 
the  steep  furthest  end  of  the  kop,  up  which  De  Wet  afterwards 
came. 

We  knew  the  kop  well,  having  camped  there  more  than  once. 
It  overlooked  one  of  the  two  olosely-parallel  roads  to  Bethlehem ; 
and  that  one  of  the  two  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  we 
had  usually  followed.  It  was  an  isolated  kopje,  sloping  quite 
gradually  up  from  the  veldt  on  the  side  from  which  we  approached 
it,  but  descending  much  more  steeply  at  the  other  extremity,  facing 
Tiger’ s-kloof  and  the  Boers.  That  end  of  the  hill,  indeed,  was  on 
the  greater  part  of  three  sides  nearly  precipitous ;  though  even  here, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  moxmted  men  could  lead  their  horses  down  it 
at  several  points.  The  bluff  was  an  almost  ideal  artillery  position 
for  commanding  the  plain  out  up  by  gullies  and  dongas  which 
stretched  between  us  and  the  Longberg ;  and  as  such  we  had  gene¬ 
rally  used  it,  putting  a  gun  on  the  top  with  our  main  outpost  at 
night,  and  pitching  our  camp  in  the  plain  below  to  the  north. 

Your  camp  on  the  hill-top  has  its  disadvantages.  When  on  de- 
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taobment  duty  I  always  selected,  myself,  on  clear  nights,  positions 
giving  the  defence  a  sky-line,  against  which  my  sentries  could  see. 
At  this  very  Tweefontein  Kop,  Lieutenant  Wyatt  Edgell,  of  our 
squadron,  in  the  previous  May,  being  sent  at  night  to  communicate 
with  a  neighbouring  column,  had,  while  returning,  ridden  unobserved, 
owing  to  the  “  dead  ground  ”  on  the  convex  hill-side,  right  into  the 
picquet  of  Manchester  or  South  Stafford  infantry  on  the  summit. 
Edgell — wounded  shortly  afterwards  near  Standerton,  when  his  troop 
killed  Charles  Botha — was  the  first  of  the  East  Kent  officers  to  be 
hit.  By  this  time  we  had  lost  three  of  our  complement  of  five :  one 
killed,  and  two  wounded.  The  100  per  cent.,  or,  including  a  fresh 
arrival,  120  per  cent.,  was  to  be  completed  on  Christmas  Day. 

At  this  point  De  Wet’s  story  requires  attention.  His  Hollander 
seribe  has  allowed  himself  to  become  confused.  “  On  the  22nd,” 
he  says,  “  Colonel  Firman’s  brigade,  .  .  .  about  600  to  700  men 
strong,  marched  ...  to  Tweefontein.”  De  Wet  reinforced  his 
commando,  concealed  about  the  Lion’s  Den,  with  the  Witzie’s-hook 
and  Wilge-River  burghers  (old  acquaintances  of  ours),  and  prepared 
for  an  attack  on  Christmas  morning.  His  first  intention  had  been 
to  make  it  a  day  earlier,  and  accordingly  he  had  reconnoitred  the 
west,  north,  and  east  sides,  with  General  Prinsloo  and  Commandant 
Olivier,  on  December  23.  But  “  my  plan,”  he  is  made  to  say, 
“  .  .  .  was  somewhat  spoilt  by  the  fact  that  the  English  had  already, 
on  the  21st  of  December,  quitted  their  camp  on  the  mountain. 
They  had  thus  had  four  days  in  which  to  entrench  themselves.”  The 
dates  are  confused.  It  has  just  been  stated  on  the  same  page 
{Three  Years*  War,  p.  340)  that  we  did  not  reach  the  kop  till  the 
22nd.  But  it  is  clear  that  our  foraging  party,  sent  on  the  22nd 
or  23rd  {vide  infra)  to  the  Tweefontein  farmstead,  was  taken  for 
a  reconnaissance  in  force,  and  that  it  disarranged  De  Wet’s  plans. 
This,  together  with  the  reference  on  page  339  to  the  impregnable 
entrenchments  at  our  previous  camp,  is  enough  to  show  that  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  Colonel  Firman’s  policy  of  a  well- chosen  laager  and 
constant  activity  around  it — of  beating  up  the  enemy’s  cotmtry,  in 
short,  by  continual  reconnaissances  and  scouting  raids — would  in  all 
probability  have  postponed  or  frustrated  the  attack  altogether.  We 
had  never  been  troubled  at  night  before,  though  we  had  lived  in 
this  neighbourhood  till  we  knew  it  as  well,  probably,  as  the  burghers. 
Our  squadron  and  subaltern  oflBoers  freely  expressed,  at  this  time, 
amongst  themselves,  their  uneasiness  at  the  confinement  of  the 
whole  force  to  camp.  Most  of  them  had  learned  common  sense 
during  the  war.  Crawley,  for  example,  had  been  woimded,  when 
with  the  I.L.H.,  so  far  back  as  Colenso.  Many  of  them  were  men 
of  wide  experience.  The  West  Kents  were  commanded  by  Captain 
Blaokbume — now  a  D.S.O. — who  was  recognised  as  the  best 
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mounted-infantry  captain  in  that  part  of  South  Africa.  Black- 
bume  (away  since  the  beginning  of  the  month  on  leave  for  England) 
had  been  a  Klondike  Government  oflBcial.  His  second  in  command 
was  another  Klondiker;  and  of  his  three  other  officers  two  were 
English  public-school  boys  who  had  been  ranching  in  Texas,  the 
third,  and  by  no  means  the  least  canny  of  them,  owning  a  rope-walk 
in  a  Midland  manufacturing  town.  Hall,  commanding  the  34th,  a 
veteran  wanderer,  was  the  most  sagacious  middle-aged  man  I  have 
ever  met.  But  though  a  good  captain  commanding  four  troops  of 
mounted  infantry  should  be  treated  in  many  ways  as  the  tactical 
and  moral  equivalent  of  an  infantry  battalion-commander,  the  co¬ 
operation  and  advice  of  our  squadron-leaders  was  neither  desired 
nor  accepted,  at  this  time,  by  headquarters.  No  scouting  was  under¬ 
taken  or  permitted  during  the  next  few  days.  The  Boers  turned 
their  horses  and  cattle  out  to  grass  in  full  sight  of  us  daily  on  the 
high  lands  around  the  Lion’s  Den,  about  10,000  yards  to  the  west, 
and  often  considerably  closer.  It  was  Crawley’s  practice  in  the 
morning  to  take  me  up  with  our  field-glasses  to  observe  them.  The 
whole  country  between  us  and  the  Den,  up  to  within  two  miles  of 
the  camp,  was  full  of  scattered  Boers,  who  could  always  be  seen 
moving  about.  To  the  south,  just  beyond  the  range  of  our 
15-pounder,  across  a  level  plain,  was  a  range  of  high  kops,  at  the 
foot  of  which,  facing  us,  lay  Tweefontein  homestead,  a  dilapidated 
collection  of  buildings  which  we  had  sheUed  and  burnt  during  one 
of  OTu:  treks  earlier  in  the  year.  The  Boers  had  never  left  the  hills 
at  the  back,  however,  and  were  in  occupation  of  the  farm  when  we 
arrived.  They  were  shelled  out  of  it  before  we  marched  up  to  camp, 
but  returned,  and  continually  watched  us  from  this  quarter.  Our 
northern  front  was  usually  clear,  because,  less  than  three  miles  away, 
out  of  sight  over  another  line  of  kops  parallel  with  the  road. 
General  Rundle  was  encamped,  with  270  Grenadier  Guards,  sixty-six 
mounted  infantry,  and  a  gun,  at  Mooimeisjesrust — the  farm  already 
mentioned,  at  which  we  had  slept  on  the  15th  and  18th,  during  the 
Kaffir  Kop  expedition. 

To  say  that  we  were  absolutely  confined  to  camp  is,  perhaps,  too 
strong  an  expression.  Crawley  had  asked  leave  to  take  some  Cape- 
carts  and  three  troops  to  Tweefontein  Farm  to  get  wood.  As  a 
result  of  his  repeated  representations,  the  major,  on  the  day,  or 
second  day,  after  our  arrival,  decided  to  go  himself  with  a  strong 
force,  leaving  us  behind.  A  waggon  or  two  were  escorted  across  by 
the  West  Kents,  Hall’s  34th,  and  some  other  troops,  with,  I  think, 
the  pom-pom.  The  West  Kents  became  warmly  engaged  with  the 
Boers  on  the  hills  behind  the  farm-steading,  and  the  waggons  returned 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  firewood  and  other  plenishing.  This  was 
the  “  reconnaissance  ”  which  disconcerted  De  Wet’s  original  plan  of 
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attack  on  the  24th.  Again,  an  impromptu  party  of  five  oBScers  rode 
out  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  next  day  to  our  left  front,  and  were  duly 
rebuked  by  the  adjutant  on  their  return.  My  black  boy,  Aaron, 
who  had  been  captured  from  the  Boers,  informed  me  on  our  arrival 
at  Tweefontein  that  his  father  was  the  head  man  living  in  one  of 
the  kraals  at  the  base  of  the  kop.  I  visited  the  old  chief,  and 
asked  Aaron  if  he  would  like  to  sleep  at  his  father’s  while  we  were 
there.  He  replied,  “No,  baas.  My  father — my  brothers — like 
Dutchman.  Plenty  Dutchman  there  at  night.  I  no  go.”  However, 
I  sent  him  more  than  once  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  his  father 
in  the  daytime,  and  he  brought  us  hack  particulars  as  to  De  Wet’s 
force  and  the  whereabouts  of  his  pom-pom.  Crawley,  who  spoke 
Basuto,  took  him  up  to  headquarters,  hut  we  found  that  his 
information  was  not  required.  For  two  days  we  had  observed  a 
number  of  cattle  and  some  horses  grazing  on  the  plains  to  our  north¬ 
west  front.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd,  after  much  petitioning, 
Crawley  and  I  obtained  leave  to  fetch  them  in ;  and  about  two  in 
the  morning  we  went  out  with  my  troop,  only  to  find,  after  a  long 
compass  in  the  dark,  that  they  had  been  driven  off.  My  servant 
and  Aaron,  following  their  spoor  after  daybreak,  ran  into  the  fire  of 
the  party  of  Boers  who  were  herding  them,  and  had  to  fall  back  on 
us  at  their  best  speed.  But  this  was  not  reconnoitring.  We  had 
covered,  in  fact,  no  ground  hut  what  we  could  perfectly  well  watch 
from  the  kop,  though  much,  even  of  that,  as  was  shown  by  the 
next  incident,  lay  well  within  the  sphere  of  infiuence  of  the  Boers. 

The  story  of  Olivier’s  cutting-out  expedition  at  the  very  foot  of 
Tweefontein  Kop,  a  few  hours  before  the  attack,  has  often  been  told. 
It  naturally  accentuated  the  criticisms  of  our  inaction  already  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  squadron  officers.  De  Wet’s  account  is  misleading, 
hut  not,  I  presume,  intentionally  untrue.  While  the  general  him¬ 
self,  with  Commandant  Olivier  and  Captain  Potgeiter,  was  making  a 
second  inspection  of  our  camp  (this  time  from  the  south  side),  on 
Christmas  Eve,  they  saw,  says  De  Wet,  three  Kaffirs  riding  out  on 
the  plain  to  the  north-east,  whom  Olivier  and  Potgeiter  tried  to 
intercept.  Failing  in  this,  and  finding  themselves  “  observed  .  .  . 
they  turned  their  horses  and  galloped  back.”  But  when  the  natives 
“  had  the  temerity  to  pursue  them  they  faced  round  at  the  first 
rise.  .  .  .  The  three  .  .  .  seeing  the  tables  were  turned, 

hastily  wheeled  round  towards  their  own  camp,  hut  before  they 
oould  reach  it  one  of  their  number  was  caught  and  shot  down.  One 
gun  and  the  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  now  fired  upon  our  two  officers  as 
long  as  they  were  in  sight,  and  thus  we  learnt  that  the  guns  were 
plaoed  on  the  high  western  point  of  the  mountain.” 

I  myself,  and  half  our  battalion,  saw  the  native  in  question  killed. 
,  Hearing  some  shots  fired  by  the  picquet  near  the  summit,  on  the 
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afternoon  of  the  24th,  I  ran  up,  and  found  the  men  making  good 
shooting  at  two  mounted  Boers,  who  had  been  trying  to  lead  off 
between  them  a  native  camp  follower,  a  cattle-hoy  or  water-cart 
man.  They  had  captured  him,  I  was  told,  at  the  spruit  underneath 
the  kop,  or  within  800  yards  of  it,  where  our  carts  had  repeatedly 
gone  for  water  without  an  escort.  As  I  arrived  the  rifle  fire  was 
stopped,  and  the  guns  laid  on  to  the  Boers.  They  at  once  rode 
back  to  the  Kaflir,  whom  they  had  left  standing  on  the  road.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  first  shell  hurst,  one  of  them  dismounted  and  shot 
the  unarmed  boy  through  the  body.  They  then  galloped  off  in  a 
great  cirrve  of  nearly  two  miles  across  our  western  front,  under  a 
well-directed  fire  from  both  guns.  They  were  not  hit,  though  the 
shrapnel  repeatedly  burst  over  their  heads,  and  whole  flights  of 
pom-pom  shells  fell  before,  behind,  and  between  them. 

On  that  same  afternoon  the  East  Yorkshires  were  withdrawn 
from  Tweefontein,  in  compliance,  it  is  said,  with  Lord  Kitchener’s 
orders.  Before  daylight  next  morning  the  camp  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  Commandant  Olivier,  one  of  the  two  men  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  last  brilliant  stroke  of  infamy — this  gallant  exploit, 
rather,  sullied  by  a  vindictive  and  futile  murder — had  lost  his  life 
in  the  assault. 

At  two  in  the  morning  we  were  awakened  by  a  furious  fusilade 
directed  at  our  tents  from  a  distance  of  little  more  than  a  hundred 
yards.  The  Boers  had  already  captured  our  artillery,  and  were  in 
possession  of  the  summit  of  the  kop,  from  which,  in  De  Wet’s 
words,  they  could  rake  the  camp  in  every  comer  with  their  magazine 
fire.  They  had  attacked  on  the  steep  western  end  of  the  bluff, 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dead  ground,  and  good  cover  among 
the  boulders.  When  “  about  half-way  up  ”  they  had  been  challenged 
and  fired  on  with  “  a  few  shots.”  But  the  cover  was  good,  and  the 
summit  inadequately  held.  “  As  we  reached  the  top,”  says  De  Wet, 
“  the  gunners  were  shot  down  at  their  guns.” 

A  fierce  struggle  ensued,  the  end  of  which,  however,  was  inevit¬ 
able.  The  men  in  the  main  camp  below,  hampered  by  their  tents, 
the  waggons,  and  the  hospital,  rallied  again  and  again — hut  in 
detail,  and  in  vain.  Many  of  them,  scrambling  out  of  their  tents 
and  bivouacs,  were  at  once  hit.  The  headquarters’  staff  were  thus 

struck  down  at  the  outset.  Major  W - being  instantly  killed  by 

many  bullets.  The  adjutant,  a  promising  yoimg  Regular  officer,  of 
Australian  parentage,  was  shot  through  the  stomach.  Captain  Hall, 
leading  a  charge  of  the  34th,  in  an  attempt  to  occupy  his  allotted 
position  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  was  shot  down,  with  most  of  the  men 
who  accompanied  him.  All  the  sergeants  of  the  34th,  except  one,  I 
believe,  were  killed  by  bullets  in  the  forehead.  Lieutenant  W atney, 
ordering  five  of  his  men  to  smash  the  Maxim,  charged  up  the  slope 
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to  cover  them,  and  fell,  together  with  seven  out  of  the  ten  troopers, 
the  available  remainder  of  his  section,  who  had  followed  him. 
Hudson,  commanding  the  West  Kents  in  Blackhume’s  absence,  was 
killed.  In  the  end,  the  main  body  of  our  force,  driven  out  on  the 
flat,  fell  against  a  party  of  Boers  waiting  there  to  receive  them. 

“  I  think  after  the  sentry  heard  us,”  writes  De  Wet,  “  three  or 
four  minutes  must  have  elapsed  before  the  troops,  who  were  lying 
asleep  in  their  tents  or  on  the  veldt,  were  awakened  and  could  come 
out,  because  their  camp  was  about  a  hundred  paces  distance  from 
our  point  of  attack.”  (He  means — since,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
attacked  the  western  end  of  the  kop — that  our  camp  was  a  hundred 
paces  down-hill  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  summit,  from  which, 
after  the  capture  of  the  latter,  the  flrst  volleys  were  fired  on  the  camp.) 
“  The  top  of  the  mountain  was  not  more  than  from  three  to  four  hundred 
paces  in  diameter.  To  the  east,  in  a  hollow,  the  convoy  was  placed, 
and  from  every  schanze  we  could  rake  it  with  our  fire.”  “  Directly  we 
reached  the  top  the  deafening  roar  of  a  heavy  fight  began,  and  lasted 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  .  .  .  After  a  short  hut  desperate 
struggle  the  English  gave  way.  ...  We  continued  to  fire  on  the 
troops,  who  had  had  retreated  to  a  short  distance.  Again  they  gave 
way,  and  took  up  another  position  further  on,  and  so  it  went  on  for 
about  2,000  paces.  .  .  .  The  whole  engagement  lasted,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge,  for  about  an  hour.  I  cannot  say  for  certain, 
because  I  made  no  note  of  the  time.” 

Finally,  the  account  concludes :  “  It  was  a  party  of  Yeomanry 
with  whom  we  had  been  dealing,  and  I  must  say  they  behaved  very 
gallantly  under  exceptionally  trying  circumstances ;  for  it  is  always  to 
be  expected  that  when  men  are  attacked  during  the  night  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  must  ensue.” 

It  is  almost  the  only  compliment,  throughout  his  reminiscences, 
which  our  master  of  night  surprises  feels  constrained  to  pay  to  his 
friends  the  enemy. 

The  fate  of  our  East  Kents  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  other  and 
less  fortunately  situated  squadrons.  Owing  to  a  peeuiiarity  in  the 
ground  they  held,  they  were  not  involved  in  the  general  confusion, 
and  their  fire  was,  there  is  reason  to  think,  responsible  for  most  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy.  When  the  hailstorm  of  bullets 
(it  sounded  like  a  heavy  hailstorm),  first  woke  us,  my  troop  at  once 
took  up  its  allotted  station,  facing  outwards  to  the  south.  After  two 
minutes  or  so,  when  we  had  discovered  where  the  fire  came  from 
(which  was  not  immediately  obvious),  we  foimd  ourselves  facing  up 
the  hill,  sheltered  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  a  little  above  our  first  position 
and  within  less  than  fifty  yards  of  a  large  body  of  Boers,  whose 
bodies  were  shadowily  visible  by  starlight  against  the  sky,  and  whose 
rifles  were  flashing  as  they  poured  a  magazine  fire  over  our  heads 
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into  the  camp  to  our  right  rear.  As  we  stood,  the  ledge  covered  us 
up  to  the  height  of  our  chins,  or  even  of  our  eyes,  and,  by  holding  our 
rifles  high  and  firing  uphill  along  the  ground,  we  were  shooting,  as  it 
were,  at  the  hoots  of  our  opponents,  who  were  not  able  to  stand  our 
fire,  and  were,  I  dare  say,  more  than  a  little  puzzled  by  it.  They 
melted  away,  at  any  rate,  in  all  directions,  disappearing,  so  far  as  we 
could  see  in  the  vague  light,  principally  outwards  over  the  southern 
face  of  the  hill.  At  this  time  someone  called  out,  “They  have 
carried  off  the  guns,”  and  just  then  word  was  brought  me  that 
Captain  Crawley,  who  had  remained  with  our  only  other  subaltern 
in  charge  of  the  three  other  troops  on  our  left  (or,  as  it  had  now 
become,  our  rear),  had  been  hit  by  two  bullets,  in  the  mouth  and 
throat.  I  accordingly  withdrew  my  troop — which,  besides,  was 
becoming  enfiladed  from  the  right — about  fifty  yards,  and  got  them 
into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  of  which  I  took  command. 
In  our  new  formation  we  were  in  line  of  squadron,  lying  down,  firing 
up  the  hill,  at  right  angles  to  our  allotted  schanzes  on  the  cliff-edge, 
now  of  no  use.  Our  rear,  which  was  at  present  unmolested,  was 
protected  by  one  schanze,  and  to  our  right  and  right-front,  mostly 
out  of  sight  over  the  curve  of  the  slope,  lay  the  main  camp,  where, 
as  we  could  hear  from  the  wild  crackle  of  rifle-fire,  a  vigorous  defence 
was  still  being  maintained.  Before  long  we  managed  to  clear  our 
own  front  of  the  enemy,  strong  bodies  of  whom,  including  two  or  three 
mounted  men  (probably  De  Wet  and  his  staff),  had  re-appeared  on  the 
sky-line.  The  only  burgher  whom  we  could  discover  to  have 
followed  us  down  from  the  ledge  was  settled  by  my  servant.  He 
was  an  old  man,  the  flash  of  whose  rifle,  as  he  lay  in  the  grass  not 
more  than  thirty  yards  away  from  us,  we  had  repeatedly  observed. 

The  men  behaved  most  admirably,  each  troop,  for  example, 
having  kept  itself  distinct,  which  in  such  work  was  a  remarkable 
achievement ;  and,  after  the  first  few  minutes,  so  careful  and  steady 
was  their  shooting  that  I  was  able  to  cease  from  exercising  any  check 
over  the  rate  of  their  fire.  Our  fellows  could  be  relied  on  at  this 
time  to  carry  their  150  rounds  and  a  little  more,  and  we  had  a  final 
safeguard  in  my  own  troopers,  who  never  failed  to  report  when  they 
came  within  their  last  thirty  rounds.  In  about  an  hour  I  was  able 
to  please  Crawley,  who  was  lying  in  a  sangar  in  the  middle  of  our 
line,  by  telling  him  of  my  intention  to  advance  to  clear  the  summit. 
As  a  first  step  I  sent  Sergeant  White,  and  a  trooper  named,  I  think, 
Back,  with  orders  to  find  the  officer  next  commanding  on  our  right, 
and  to  ask '  him  either  to  cover  our  advance  or  to  come  with  us. 
White  presently  reported  that  the  remainder  of  the  hill  was  in 
possession  of  the  Boers,  and  that  the  other  Yeomanry,  such  of  them 
as  were  still  resisting,  had  been  driven  off  into  the  flat.  Up  to  this 
point  I  had  thought  we  were  fighting  a  successful  engagement. 
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We  could  not  now,  however,  though  we  had  so  far  suffered  few 
casualties,  hope  to  maintain  ourselves,  either  where  we  were  or  further 
up  the  hill,  with  an  isolated  force  of  a  hundred  men — especially  as, 
besides  the  fire,  not  yet  subdued,  from  our  right  front,  a  dropping 
fire  had  in  the  last  few  minutes  begun  to  gall  us  from  our  rear.  I 
was  preparing,  therefore,  to  draw  off,  breaking  through  the  few 
Boers  collected  at  the  waggons,  when  a  party  of  the  enemy,  which 
had  crept  round  us,  suddenly  attacked  our  left  flank.  At  this  point 
I  was  shot;  the  whole  squadron,  especially  the  left-hand  troop, 
was  severely  cut  up,  and  soon  after  I  came  to  myself  the  firing 
died  finally  away.  The  engagement  had  lasted  more  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  half  than  De  Wet’s  “  hour.”  The  Boer  general  him¬ 
self  stood  near  me  presently,  talking  to  the  commandant  who 
had  shot  me,  whom  he  ordered  to  remain  with  the  rear-guard 
when  the  waggons  were  removed.  The  I.L.H.  galloped  up  at 
six  o’clock,  or  6.30,  about  twenty  minutes  after  the  last  burgher 
had  left,  but  were  not  able  to  attempt  a  pursuit.  Crawley  died 
next  day,  and,  in  all,  our  killed  numbered  fifty-eight,  the  wounded 
eighty-four,  the  missing  and  prisoners  250.  No  white  flag  had  been 
raised,  and  only  about  eighty  men  made  their  escape.  The  enemy’s 
loss  was  subsequently  stated  at  between  fifty  and  seventy  men. 
Lieutenant  Scarlett,  the  artillery  officer  in  charge  of  the  16-pounder, 
reported  two  waggon-loads  of  Boer  dead  and  wounded.  The  I.L.H., 
who  captured  one  or  two  stragglers  in  the  next  few  days,  satisfied 
themselves  that  thirty  of  the  burghers  had  been  killed.  De  Wet,  who 
computes  our  loss,  with  reasonable  accuracy,  at  “116”  (read  142) 

“  dead  and  wounded  and  240  prisoners  of  war,”  says  that  his  own  was 
“  also  heavy — fourteen  dead  and  thirty  wounded ;  among  the  dead 
were  Commandant  Olivier  .  .  .  and  Vice- Veldt- Comet  Jan  Dalebout 
.  .  . ;  among  the  wounded  was  one  of  my  own  staff,  Oert  De  Wet. 
Later  on  two  more  died,  one  of  them  being  Veldt-Comet  Lowrens.” 
The  figures,  as  any  one  who  has  been  the  victim  of  a  successful  night 
attack  will  admit,  are  less  unsatisfactory  than  at  first  sight  they 
appear. 

De  Wet’s  statement  concludes  with  a  remark  which,  though  it  may 
be  taken  with  a  pinch  of  salt,  yet  remains  a  deadly  commentary  on 
the  distribution  of  troops  in  the  district.  “  The  sun  had  hardly  risen,” 
he  says,  “  when  the  enemy  opened  fire  from  a  mountain  two  miles  to 
the  north-east  .  .  .  where  there  was  a  little  camp  with  one  gun.  If 
I  had  still  had  the  same  numbers  as  were  with  me  ”  overnight,  “then 
I  could  also  have  taken  this  little  camp  ” — and  with  it  General 
Bundle. 

Napoleon,  with  inferior  numbers  in  the  field,  always  managed  to  mass 
superior  numbers  at  the  decisive  point.  De  Wet  was  not  a  Napoleon, 
.  though  he  had  certainly  managed,  in  this  instance,  to  abolish  a  useful 
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body  of  moonted  infantry.  Nor  was  the  fault  altogether,  perhaps, 
with  those  in  authority  over  us.  Our  newly-joined  “  squadron  ”  of 
thirty  strong  had  been  on  picquet  duty  that  night,  and  very  likely 
made  a  poor  business  of  their  part  of  the  defence.  But  Bundle’s 
270  Grenadiers,  camped  on  the  top  of  Tweefontein  Kop,  instead  of 
at  Mooimeisjesrust  (where  they  were  actually  in  danger  and  in  no 
case  of  any  conceivable  use),  would  have  allowed  us  to  render  it  a 
disastrous  Christmas  Day  for  De  Wet.  General  Bundle  was  ordered, 
it  is  believed,  to  occupy  as  many  points  as  possible  in  his  district.  At 
the  same  time,  an  inability  to  concentrate,  not  necessarily  a  crushing 
force,  but  a  force  able  to  take  the  field  at  all — to  strike  a  counter-blow 
— was  a  fatal  defect  in  the  dispositions  which  General  Bundle  felt 
himself  obliged,  at  this  period,  to  make. 

The  report  (circulated,  and,  as  I  am  able  to  state,  for  some  time, 
at  all  events,  believed  in  the  highest  civilian  quarters  in  Johannes- 
berg)  that  our  men  were  sleepy  after  certain  hypothetical  Christmas 
festivities,  was,  as  the  slightest  attempt  at  enquiry  would  have  proved, 
utterly  without  foundation.  There  has  been  a  tendency  amongst 
many  persons  connected  with  the  Begulars,  from  Mr.  Brodrick  down¬ 
wards,  to  depreciate  the  1901  Yeomanry.  I  have  no  desire,  in 
defending  my  own  friends,  who,  I  think,  were  this  time  somewhat 
wastefully  expended,  to  make  any  attack  upon  our  brothers-in-arms. 
But  the  ordinary  professional  soldier,  in  our  experience,  was  ill-adapted 
to  the  business  of  dealing  with  De  Wet.  The  infantry  officer,  for 
several  reasons,  was  usually  quite  at  sea.  With  the  Indian  Staff 
Corps,  on  the  other  hand,  we  found  ourselves  able  to  work  well. 

Of  two  things  the  Yeomanry  officers  who  survived  Tweefontein 
are  convinced  : — first,  that  the  disaster  would  not  have  happened  if 
Colonel  Firman  had  been  in  command;  and,  secondly,  that  no  blame,  in 
any  case,  can  be  attached  to  the  main  body  of  our  men,  who  behaved 
with  admirable  steadiness. 

H.\rold  G.  Par.sons 
{L»U  Lieut.  Wth  Battalion  I.Y.). 


RICHARD  STRAUSS  AND  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE 
FUTURE. 

I. 

The  recent  visit  of  Richard  Strauss  to  London^  has  incidentally  served 
to  show  how  backward  is  the  metropolis  in  matters  musical,  and  how 
illusive  is  all  the  prodigious  bustle  that  goes  to  make  up  a  year  of 
music  there.  London  is  full  to  repletion  with  concerts  of  all  kinds, 
hut  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  into  stride  with  the  general  move¬ 
ment  of  cultivated  mankind  ;  it  has  an  unending  stream  of  singers 
and  pianists  and  fiddlers,  the  main  justification  of  whose  being  is 
that  they  provide  weary  journalists  with  easy  copy,  hut  who  come 
and  go  and  leave  the  real  musical  soil,  if  not  exhausted,  at  all  events 
not  fertilised  by  their  activity.  Relatively  to  its  colossal  annual 
output  of  tone,  London  does  very  little  for  the  advancement  of 
music  or  the  encouragement  of  new  composers.  In  general  vivacity 
of  interest  in  the  more  vital  currents  of  the  art  it  is  outdistanced 
by  more  than  one  English  city ;  yet  it  continues  to  cherish  the 
pathetic  belief  that  it  is  the  centre  of  musical  England.  London,  unduly 
fortimate  in  the  matter  of  spectacle,  has  its  artistic  sense  demoralised 
by  the  many  lions  who  honom  it  with  their  visits.  The  Londoner 
loses  his  sense  of  proportion  ;  he  hears  of  so  many  eminent  strangers 
being  within  his  gates  that  the  images  of  them  all  run  into  one  con¬ 
fused  blur ;  and  though  he  knows,  or  feels,  that  Richard  Strauss  is 
a  great  man,  he  cannot  help  putting  him  in  the  same  category  as 
Kubelik  and  the  King  of  Barotseland.  Indeed,  though  Strauds  has 
been  astonishing  the  musical  world  of  Europe  and  America  for  some 
ten  years  at  least,  London  does  not  even  yet  seem  to  have  realised 
the  mighty  soar  and  sweep  of  his  genius  ;  and  its  interest  in  him 
would  be  still  more  languid  were  it  not  for  the  temporary  excitement 
caused  by  the  man’s  actual  presence.  An  abstract,  disinterested 
passion  for  music  itself,  a  cultivated  desire  for  new  music  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  merely  childish  interest  in  new  performers  or 
new  visitors,  seems  beyond  the  powers  of  the  mighty  metropolis. 
Even  organised  discussion  of  a  new  composer  only  comes  into  being 
when  he  himself  happens  to  be  in  London.  As  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
has  it,  **  Some  believe  the  better  for  seeing  Christ’s  sepulchre  ;  and, 
when  they  have  seen  the  Red  Sea,  doubt  not  of  the  miracle.”  At 
present,  it  is  true,  there  is  an  occasional  wrangle  in  the  London  Press 
over  the  merits  and  the  tendencies  of  Strauss.  One  courageous 

(1)  In  May  last. 
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group  of  critics  dares  to  say  that  here  is  a  composer  likely  to  be  the 
next  big  figure  in  musical  history  after  Wagner ;  another  group, 
equally  courageous,  is  steadily  laying  up  material  for  the  laughter  of 
future  generations.  Some  of  these  latter  gentlemen  have  already  firmly 
seemed  their  place  in  history  by  their  opposition,  two  or  three  decades 
ago,  to  Wagner.  Now,  with  undiminished  zeal  and  energy,  anxious 
to  achieve  a  plural  immortality,  they  industriously  ply  their  mops 
against  the  oceanic  tide  of  Strauss.  A  third  group  follow  the  banner 
of  the  ingenious  gentleman  who  “  hedged  ”  by  declaring  that 
Strauss’s  music  was  still  mb  judice — as  if  all  musicians  were  not 
continually  sub  judice.  But  while  it  is  very  gratifying  to  behold 
this  contest — all  fighting  being  a  testimony  to  life — what  is  all 
the  strife  about  ?  Merely,  for  the  most  part,  over  Don  Juan,  & 
comparatively  early  work  of  Strauss,  in  no  way  representative 
of  the  possibilities  of  his  methods  or  of  the  stage  of  evolution 
at  which  he  has  now  arrived.  The  real  Strauss  is  to  be  seen  not 
in  Don  Juan  but  in  Don  Quixote,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and 
Ein  Heldenleben.  Yet  the  flower  of  the  intelligence  of  England 
is  wrangling  noisily  over  three  works  of  the  composer’s  imdeveloped 
and  irresponsible  youth — Till  Euhnspdegel,  Tod  und  Verhldmng,  and 
Don  Juan  !  It  is  as  if  in  1881,  just  before  the  production  of 
Parsifal,  the  English  champions  of  the  rival  schools  had  been  slaying 
each  other  over  the  question  as  to  whether  Wagner  had  not  gone  a 
little  too  far  in  Tannhduser  and  Lohengrin.  Verily  London  is 
asleep. 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  Strauss  is  his  own  enemy.  None  of 
his  orchestral  scores  are  easy  to  play,  and  the  later  ones  are  extremely 
difficult.  Not  that  he  is  complicated  for  the  mere  sake  of  com¬ 
plication,  or  that  anything  could  be  taken  away  from  his  scores 
without  destroying  the  organic  tissue.  Their  complexity  is  not 
factitious  or  pedantic  ;  it  is  a  matter,  purely  and  simply,  of  richness 
of  imagination  and  exuberant  eloquence  of  speech.  We  cannot  tie 
down  a  man  with  a  vocabulary  like  Victor  Hugo’s  to  write  in  words 
of  one  syllable  only.  At  the  same  time,  these  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  our  hearing  the  veritable  Strauss  are  much  to  be  regretted, 
because  there  is  no  musician  whom  it  is  so  easy  to  misunder¬ 
stand.  He  has  passed  through  so  many  stages  of  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  that  we  have  only  to  pick  up  an  early  work  of  his  here 
and  there  to  be  capable  of  a  dogmatism  concerning  him  that  is 
ludicrously  wrong.  I  can  recall  no  example  in  musical  history  of 
a  man  with  such  native  strength  and  such  pronounced  individuality 
suggesting  so  many  other  musicians  of  note  who  have  gone  before 
him.  You  will  find  in  the  earlier  Strauss  abundant  traces  of  Mozart, 
of  Haydn,  of  Beethoven,  of  Wagner,  of  Schumann,  of  Brahms,  of 
Liszt.  Yet  the  curious  thing  is  that  nowhere  do  we  feel  that  Strauss 
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has  been,  even  for  a  little  time,  wholly  under  the  influence  of  any 
one  of  these  ;  he  is  always  himself,  though  he  unaccountably  lapses  at 
times  into  the  most  distinct  reminiscences  of  the  manner  of  other  men. 
No  one  but  he  could  have  penned  the  vigorous  Piano  Sonata  (op.  6) ; 
in  the  flrst  movement,  for  example,  not  only  the  mAk  tristesse  of  the 
mood,  but  the  firm  and  flexible  handling  is  indubitably  his.  Yet  in 
this  same  movement,  with  its  modem  atmosphere,  its  modem  force, 
and  its  modem  audacity,  he  must  needs  insert  passages  here  and  there 
that  go  right  back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  in  their  form,  their 
speech,  and  their  psychology.  Something  of  the  same  phenomenon 
meets  us  again  in  his  Symphony  in  F  minor  (op.  12).  The  singular 
thing  is  that  he  has  never  had  a  real  Beethoven  epoch,  or  a  real 
Schumann  epoch,  or  a  real  Wagner  epoch ;  hut  that  he  seemed  to  fall 
■quite  naturally,  at  times,  into  bygone  modes  of  feeling  and  utterance, 
like  a  man  whose  prose  style  had  an  unaccoimtable  tendency  to  lapse, 
every  now  and  then,  into  archaisms.  The  Guntram  (op.  26)  may 
have  looked  very  Wagnerian  when  it  first  appeared ;  but  as  we  read 
it  now,  in  the  light  of  Strauss’s  later  work,  it  is  clear  that  Wagner 
does  not  enter  into  a  twentieth  part  of  the  opera.  People  could  pick 
out  the  passages  that  resembled  Wagner — particularly  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  quotation  from  Triddn  which  Strauss  seems  to  use  so  uncon¬ 
sciously — and  sum  the  whole  opera  up  as  the  work  of  a  mere  disciple 
of  Wagner.  It  was  hard  in  those  days  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
the  more  individual  parts  of  Guntram,  or  to  frame  to  oneself  a  con¬ 
nected  scheme  of  what  the  composer’s  psychological  processes  were. 
But  we  can  see  it  all  now,  after  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Don  Quixote, 
Enoch  Arden  and  the  songs ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Guntram  never 
owed  its  origin  to  Wagner,  but  to  a  mind  of  quite  a  different  lype 
from  his.  It  is  not  Wagner’s  texture,  it  is  above  all  not  Wagner’s 
world-view ;  it  comes  from  a  brain  of  a  different  outlook,  making  its 
own  terminology  for  itself  as  it  goes  along,  and  only  occasionally 
dropping  into  the  idiom  of  Strauss’s  great  forerunner.  So  again  with 
the  much-cited  influence  of  Liszt  upon  him.  That  the  flower  of 
Strauss’s  achievement  has  grown  up  from  the  soil  Liszt  watered  is 
unquestionable.  But  no  one  work,  no  section  of  one  work  can  be 
quoted  that  sounds  as  if  it  came  direct  from  Liszt.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  half-dozen  of  the  juvenile  writings,  there  is  nothing 
of  Strauss  that  does  not,  in  spite  of  a  belated  suggestion  of  this  or 
that  predecessor,  belong  as  completely  to  him  as  Orfeo  does  to  Gliick 
or  Lohengrin  to  Wagner ;  while  in  the  work  of  the  last  few  years, 
the  years  of  attained  maturity  and  full  self-consciousness,  he  stands 
proudly,  loftily  alone,  tmique  among  musicians  long  before  he  had 
reached  his  fortieth  year.  Yet  the  tradition  that  he  is  merely  an 
artificial  blend  of  Wagner  and  Liszt  will  probably  hold  the  field  fo^ 
a  long  time  to  come. 
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So  great,  again,  is  the  distance  between  his  earlier  and  his  later 
work  that  one  who  only  knows  him,  like  the  average  English 
amateur,  from  the  efforts  of  his  adolescence,  is  more  likely  than  not 
to  misconceive  him.  The  present  Strauss  seems  already  to  be  well 
assured  of  artistic  immortality  ;  hut  we  may  go  through  page  after 
page  of  his  earlier  work  and  hardly  once  come  across  anything  that 
would  make  us  believe  we  were  face  to  face  with  genius.  Some  of 
it,  like  the  Funf  Clavierst  'ucke  (op.  3)  and  the  Stimmungsbilder  (op.  9), 
is  quite  mediocre  at  times,  commonplace  in  rhythm,  weak  in  structure, 
and  decidedly  cheap  in  melody.  Even  where  his  early  work  was 
most  excellent — and  some  of  it  was  admirable — it  was  impossible  to  say 
from  it  that  the  composer  was  one  of  the  predestined  spirits  of  music, 
fated  to  remove  landmarks,  to  explore  imdiscovered  covmtries.  Clearly 
it  was  not  a  common  talent ;  even  in  those  days  it  was  vigorous, 
audacious,  self-confident ;  but  it  rarely  fiamed  up  into  incandescence. 
So  at  least  it  seemed,  though  now,  made  wiser  by  the  last  ten  years  of 
Strauss’s  work,  we  can  look  at  the  earlier  music  in  a  different  light. 
Evidently  we  erred  in  our  judgment  of  some  of  it  because  we  applied 
to  it  the  wrong  criterion.  In  those  years  of  apprenticeship  Strauss 
was  quietly  and  almost  vmconsciously  re-moulding  the  aesthetics  of 
music — doubtful  yet  as  to  whither  his  own  ideals  were  drawing  him, 
and  no  doubt  puzzled  at  times  at  his  failure  to  get  precisely  the  picture 
he  would  have  liked,  but  still  remaining  autonomous,  a  new  and 
vigorous  force  aiming  at  a  milieu  of  its  own.  We  see  now  how  hope¬ 
lessly  absurd  it  is  to  judge  the  composer  of  Aho  sprach  Zaraihmtra  by 
any  of  the  standards  of  the  past — that  the  man’s  whole  mind  is 
unique,  seeing  things  in  music  that  no  one  ever  saw  before,  and  taking 
the  most  direct,  even  if  most  perilous,  path  to  the  expression  of  them. 
Well,  there  was  the  same  Strauss  here  and  there  in  the  earlier  works ; 
hut  we  did  not  then  know  his  psychology,  and  consequently  blamed 
him  for  not  having  done  what  it  was  not  his  function  to  do.  Of 
course  it  was  excusable  that  we  should  fail  to  understand  him  at  a 
period  when  he  had  not  yet  come  to  the  understanding  of  himself  ; 
for  it  is  indubitable  that  Strauss  only  became  great,  original,  epoch- 
making,  when  he  realised  precisely  what  it  was  in  him  that  marked 
him  off  from  previous  musicians — even  from  Wagner  and  Liszt.  For  a 
long  time  he  could  not  see  that  he  had  no  great  faculty  for  abstract 
beauty,  for  weaving  the  impalpable  stuff  of  a  vision  into  something  that 
lives  and  shall  be  immortal,  like  the  sculptor’s  work,  by  virtue  of  the 
sheer  harmony  of  every  element  of  its  being.  The  test  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  order  of  beauty  in  a  musician  is  his  success  or  failure 
in  his  slow  movements.  Here  the  musician’s  sense  of  sheer  self- 
existent  beauty  is  at  its  finest ;  and  the  complete  absorption  in 
pure  tone  which  such  a  situation  demands  is  the  quality  of  the  absolute 
rather  than  of  the  literary  musician.  I  am  not  for  a  moment,  of 
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course,  denying  that  Strauss  has  written  some  slow  passages  which  are 
surcharged  with  emotional  beauty — such  as  the  “  Redemption  ”  theme 
in  Tod  tind  Verkldrung,  the  noble  mit  andacht  section  at  the  beginning 
of  Ako  spraeh  Zarathmtra,  or  the  pathetic  death-music  in  Don  Quixote. 
What  I  mean  is  that  his  is  not  the  order  of  musical  mind  to  which 
the  extended  formalism  of  the  symphony,  with  its  aiming  at  archi¬ 
tectonic  effect,  is  the  most  propitious.  His  genius  is  for  the  literary 
rather  than  for  the  architectural  or  sculpturesque. 

Look,  for  example,  at  his  songs.  If  his  gift  were  for  sheer 
musical  beauty,  the  melody  that  sings  from  pure  joy  in  itself,  it 
woidd  certainly  appear  here  if  anywhere.  Yet  among  all  his  songs 
I  cannot  recall  more  than  one  or  two  that  seem  to  be  written  out 
of  the  mere  heart  of  lyrism  itself ;  while  in  all  the  really  great  ones 
the  magic  and  the  power  come  not  from  melodic  or  harmonic 
loveliness,  but  from  the  sense  they  give  us  of  absolute  emotional 
veracity — as  it  were  a  man  speaking  upon  a  lofty  subject  very 
gravely  and  with  intense  conviction,  and  so  attaining,  not  the 
rapturous  abandonment  of  poetry,  but  an  eloquent,  impassioned, 
heart-searching  prose. 

Strauss  is  certainly  not  a  great  melodist,  taking  that  word  with  the 
meaning  it  has  acquired  in  the  music  of  the  past.  Only  once,  I 
think — in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Piano  Quartett  (op.  13) — does 
he  sing  himself  into  this  ideal  world  of  ecstasy  and  enchantment  in 
which  the  old  musicians  spent  their  most  golden  hours.  Here, 
indeed,  he  loses  sight  of  that  real  world  of  men  and  things  which 
it  has  been  his  glory  to  make  musical  for  us  in  his  later  work ; 
here,  indeed,  he  is  content  to  sing  in  rapt  absorption,  content  to 
pour  out  a  flood  of  tone  that  shall  be  all  it  is  meant  to  be  if  it  is 
divine,  merely  “a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire.”  This  movement 
stands  unique  among  Strauss’s  work,  both  in  its  pure  beauty  and 
in  its  aesthetic  purpose.  For  once  in  his  life,  at  all  events,  the  great 
realist  has  had  his  honeyed  hour  of  idealism.  But  the  very 
qualities  of  alertness,  of  quick  interest  in  life,  which  have  gone 
to  make  Strauss,  in  his  later  music,  the  symbol  of  a  new  era  of 
aesthetics,  have  prevented  him  from  falling  often  into  that  ecstatic, 
clairvoyant  swoon  from  which  the  music  of  the  great  dreamers  has 
been  bom.  A  melody,  with  him,  is  not  something  irresponsibly 
beautiful,  as  slieer  a  delight  to  the  ear  as  the  flight  of  a  bird  or 
the  play  of  sunlight  on  the  water  are  to  the  eye,  but  a  commentary 
upon  a  character  or  a  situation,  looking  to  veracity  in  the  first 
place  rather  than  to  beauty.  Hence  that  impression  of  tortuous, 
huddled  drawing  which  we  get  at  times  in  work  like  the  Chuntram, 
where  his  hand  has  not  yet  learned  to  follow  the  inward  vision 
with  complete  fidelity.  Hence  also  the  feeling  given  us  occasionally, 
by  some  of  his  melodies,  that  they  are  bordering  perilously  on  the 
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commonplace  or  the  obvious — as  in  the  cadence  of  the  charming 
little  folk-song  with  which  Till  Euletupiegel  ends,  or  in  one  or  two 
portions  of  the  finale  of  Tod  und  Verkldrung.  The  closer  a  musician 
comes  to  pure  simplicity  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  achieve  veri¬ 
similitude  without  dropping  into  bathos.  If  Strauss  has  now 
and  again  made  us  feel  that  it  is  only  a  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  also  that  no  musician 
has  ever  been  so  triumphant  in  his  handling  of  the  simplest  material 
— as  in  some  passages  of  Also  sprach  Zarathustm,  the  ending  of 
Ein  Heldmleben,  or  the  Sancho  Panza  music  in  Don  Quixote.  If 
Tschaikowsky  brought  the  last  new  shudder  into  music,  Strauss  has 
endowed  it  with  a  new  simplicity.  It  is  this,  indeed,  that  makes 
him  Strauss  ;  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this  builder  of  colossal 
tone-poems,  this  wielder  of  the  mightiest  orchestral  language  ever 
yet  spoken,  this  Mad  Mullah  of  harmony,  is  what  he  is  because  he 
has  dared  to  throw  over  almost  all  the  conventions  that  have 
clustered  round  the  art  in  the  last  two  hundred  years.  He  is 
complex  because  he  is  simple  ;  he  appears  so  terribly  artificial 
because  he  is  absolutely  natural ;  he  is  called  sophisticated  because 
he  casts  aside  all  artifice  and  speaks  like  the  natural  musical  man. 
To  establish  which  position,  let  us  digress  for  a  moment  into  a 
discussion  of  aesthetics. 


II. 

Of  all  the  arts,  music  is  the  one  whose  ideal  of  form  is  the  loftiest, 
the  most  exacting,  the  most  imperative ;  the  art  in  which  we  are  least 
willing  to  tolerate  any  defection  from  the  highest  we  can  conceive. 
This,  indeed,  has  been  the  cause  both  of  the  rapid  development  of 
music  in  comparison  with  the  other  arts,  and  of  the  frenetic  warfare 
of  the  schools  in  one  generation  after  another.  The  intensity  of  the 
great  musician’s  desire  for  sheer  perfection  in  his  art  leads  to  his 
carrying  it,  within  a  few  years,  over  a  curve  of  evolution  that  it 
takes  a  century  for  the  other  arts  to  describe.  This  sesthetic  concen¬ 
tration  gave  us  the  Beethoven  symphony  and  the  Wagner  music- 
drama — each  the  most  perfect  thing  of  its  kind,  each  the  most  per¬ 
fect  expression  of  the  needs  of  the  musical  generation  that  brought 
it  into  life.  At  the  same  time  this  principle  of  evolution  has 
caused  the  world,  when  it  discovered  how  absolutely  complete  was 
the  musician’s  achievement  of  the  particular  thing  he  had  aimed  at, 
to  desire  to  rest  permanently  in  that  form,  to  regard  it  as  the  final 
word  in  music.  It  was  so  with  the  symphony  according  to  Beelhoven 
and  with  the  opera  according  to  Wagner.  Now  what  we  have  to 
recognise  in  the  case  of  Richard  Strauss  is  that  he  is  the  destroyer — 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  symbol  of  destruction — of  all  previous  values,  as 
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Nietszche  would  say,  and  the  creator  at  once  of  a  new  expression 
and  a  new  form. 

Music  could  no  more  stop  at  Wagner  than  it  could  stop  at 
Bach,  Gluck,  or  Beethoven.  The  expansion  of  manner  which 
music  underwent  at  the  hands  of  each  of  these  men,  be  it  noted, 
was  the  fruit  of  a  correlative  expansion  of  the  mental  world  of  the 
musician — considered  not  as  an  individual,  hut  as  a  type.  The  great 
interest  of  Wagner  for  many  of  us  is  that  with  him,  for  the  first 
time,  music  aimed  at  becoming  co-extensive  with  human  life.  (So 
much,  I  think,  may  he  broadly  postulated  without  entering  on  very 
contentious  ground,  if  we  complete  the  proposition  by  saying  that 
Liszt — the  Liszt  of  the  twelve  symphonic  poems,  the  Dante  sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Faust  symphony — is  to  he  understood  as  subsumed 
under  Wagner.)  But  the  very  element  in  his  work  that  made 
Wagner  an  unquestionable  evolution  from  Beethoven — the  clear 
perception  that  in  the  symphony  pure  and  simple  you  could  never, 
do  what  you  would,  advance  entirely  out  of  the  decorative  into  the 
human,  that  to  concern  herself  more  pointedly  with  man  and  the 
world  music  must  call  in  the  aid  of  poetry,  with  its  wider  and  deeper 
associations  with  human  life — this  was  at  the  same  time,  curiously 
enough,  the  element  that  marked  the  limits  of  the  opera  and  foretold 
its  ultimate  passing  away.  Opera,  it  is  now  evident,  is  not  the  form 
of  either  the  present  or  the  future.  It  was  once  the  revolutionary 
form,  and  under  its  red  banner  men  imbrued  their  hands  with  the 
gore  of  their  fellow-men  ;  now  it  is  a  classic,  and  in  twenty  years 
we  shall  have  a  school  that  quotes  its  Wagner  against  the  new 
trouhlers  of  our  musical  conventions  as  a  former  school  quoted 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  against  Wagner.  And  why  is  the  opera 
now  beginning  to  be  recognised  as  a  limited  form,  instead  of  the 
universal  form  which  Wagner  fondly  hoped  to  make  it?  Simply 
because  it  has  become  clear  to  us  that  the  admixture  of  the  human 
voice  in  music  really  limits  the  range  of  the  art  as  much  as  the 
absence  of  it  formerly  limited  the  symphony.  What  the  old  music 
needed  was  fertilisation  by  speech,  as  Wagner  never  wearied  of 
telling  us ;  what  music  at  present  needs  is  emancipation  from  the 
tyranny  of  speech.  A  glance  at  the  aesthetic  of  the  art  will  make 
this  seem  less  paradoxical  than  it  soimds  at  first. 

I  have  always  argued  that  those  worthy  people  who  despise  pro¬ 
gramme  music  as  a  derogation  from  the  high  nature  and  pure  origin 
of  the  art,  are  labouring  under  a  delusion.  Music,  they  say,  ought 
to  be  able  to  stand  alone,  in  splendid  isolation  as  it  were ;  and  they 
regard  it  as  a  sign  of  musical  weakness  when  a  composer,  associating 
himself  with  the  literary  element  of  poetry,  “  calls  in  to  his  aid  a 
foreign  art,”  as  they  express  it.  All  this  is  based  upon  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  real  essence  of  music,  and  a  faulty  analysis  of  the 
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psychological  states  from  which  it  has  sprung.  From  the  moment 
when  Savage  A  thumped  a  drum  because  the  tone  and  the  rhythm 
pleased  him,  in  and  by  and  for  themselves,  while  Savage  B,  under  the 
stress  of  a  more  definite  emotion,  tried  to  inflect  his  voice  in  conformity 
with  what  he  felt  about  life ;  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  art,  in 
fact,  there  have  been  two  main  impulses  stimulating  the  musician — 
the  abstract  and  the  human,  the  decorative  and  the  poetic.  The  fact 
that  these  two  are  almost  always  interblended,  in  one  proportion  or 
another,  in  the  actual  music  we  know,  does  not  in  any  way  upset  the 
analysis.  Broadly  speaking,  the  revolution  effected  by  Wagner  was 
precisely  an  infusion  of  a  greater  human  preoccupation  into  an 
art  that  had  previously  been  over-intent  on  the  decorative.  He  saw 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  modem  man  to  say  all  he  wanted  to  say 
in  a  form  that  attributed  relatively  too  much  importance  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  pattern,  and  left  too  little  scope  for  the  expression  of 
thoughts  as  fluid,  as  complex,  as  evasive  as  life  itself.  On  the  one 
hand  the  transition  had  to  be  made  from  inarticulate  to  articulate 
tone,  from  music  as  a  generalised  expression  to  music  as  a  particular 
expression  of  life ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  defining  for  her, 
by  means  of  speech,  the  special  circle  of  human  interests  in  which 
she  was  to  sing.  On  the  other  hand  there  had  to  be  a  general  break¬ 
up  of  the  older  official  form,  and  a  general  discarding  of  useless 
garments  in  order  that  the  limbs  of  this  fresh  young  art  might  move 
more  freely.  What  Wagner’s  achievement  was  we  know.  Apart 
from  his  stupendous  musical  gifts,  he  will  live  by  the  closeness  of  the 
association  of  his  ideas  with  actual  life  ;  for  he  was  real,  albeit  in  his 
own  semi-romantic  way. 

But  the  impetus  given  to  music  by  Wagner  could  not  end  where 
he  desired  it  to  end.  Already,  in  his  own  lifetime,  Berlioz  and  Liszt 
had  hit  upon  a  form  of  symphonic  poem  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  overwhelming  vogue  of  Wagner’s  operas,  woffid  probably  have 
been  recognised  as  the  pre-eminent  form  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  Liszt  was  no  mere  imitator  of 
Wagner,  but  that  they  worked  separately  for  many  years  on  much 
the  same  general  sesthetic  lines — Liszt  being,  if  anything,  the  one 
who  saw  first  the  new  possibilities  of  modem  music.  Now  that 
Wagner’s  work  is  done  and  become  a  thing  of  the  past — the  art- form 
which  he  perfected  having  died  with  him,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at 
present — the  long-submerged  trail  of  Liszt  is  making  its  reappear¬ 
ance.  Despised  as  a  composer  in  his  own  epoch,  he  is  now  having 
a  posthumous  and  vicarious  justification  in  Richard  Strauss.  Like 
the  river  Arethusa,  that  was  lost  in  one  place  and  came  to  light  again 
in  another,  the  peculiar  psychology  of  the  symphonic  poem  according 
to  Liszt  re-emerges  in  Tod  und  Verkldrung  and  Aho  sprach  Zara- 
thustra,  after  having  been  hidden  for  half  a  century  by  the  more 
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lyrical,  less  realistic  art  of  Trintan  and  the  Meistersinger.  The  essence 
of  Strauss  is  just  that  he  has  discarded  speech  in  music,  because 
speech,  while  a  fertilising  element  iip  to  a  certain  point,  becomes  a 
mere  obstruction  when  once  that  point  has  been  passed.  Where 
there  are  words  there  is  necessarily  a  human  voice,  and  where  there 
is  a  voice  you  are  necessarily  hound  by  the  •  limitations  of  the 
voice,  and  shut  out  from  one-half  of  the  circle  of  life.  You  can,  of 
course,  accept  these  limitations  as  far  as  the  voice  itself  is  concerned, 
and  leave  to  the  orchestra  the  portrayal  of  things  that  are  too  vast, 
too  mysterious,  or  too  terrible  to  be  sung — which  was  the  method  of 
Wagner.  But  the  success  of  this  system  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
your  subject,  and  when  you  come  to  a  more  modem  material,  and 
desire  to  look  through  music  at  the  life  and  the  philosophy  of  your 
own  day,  you  will  find  that  the  voice  is,  as  often  as  not,  a  hindrance. 
A  subject  like  Aho  sprach  Zarathmfra,  for  example,  neither  demands 
nor  would  tolerate  the  human  voice  in  a  musical  setting  of  it. 
Nietszche’s  hook  is  not  lyrical,  not  dramatic ;  it  is — or  purports  to  he 
— a  piece  of  philosophy,  a  reflection  upon  the  cosmos  as  it  appears  to 
a  hitter,  disillusioned  modem  man.  In  weaving  music  into  a 
gigantic  scheme  like  this,  the  egoistic  tinkle  of  the  human  voice 
would  he  a  ludicrous  descent  into  bathos.  We  have  only  to  look 
round  at  the  music  of  the  past  hundred  years  to  see  that,  as  its 
psychology  extended,  it  first  of  all  required  speech  to  gain  it  access 
to  one  new  territory,  and  then  had  to  throw  over  speech  in  order  to 
secure  entrance  into  a  territory  still  more  remote  and  more  mysterious. 
This  is  the  environment  towards  which  Strauss  has  had  to  feel  his 
way  through  one  experiment  after  another. 

Now  just  as  Wagner’s  music,  though  more  complex  than  the  old 
art  in  certain  respects,  was  simpler  than  the  old  in  that  it  substituted 
a  natural  for  a  stilted  form  of  musical  speech — a  revolution  similar  to 
that  effected  in  English  poetry  by  the  lyrical  writers  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  be^nning  of  the  nineteenth  centmries — so  Strauss 
represents  yet  another  movement  towards  naturalness,  when  compared 
with  contemporary  music-makers  like  Brahms  or  even  Tschaikowsky. 
The  proof  of  this  is  writ  large  over  almost  all  his  music,  from  Opus  5 
onwards  ;  it  is  visible  everywhere,  in  his  melodies,  his  rhythms,  his 
harmonies,  his  structure.  Now  and  again,  of  course,  there  is  a  lapse 
into  the  polite  formalities  which  come  so  fatally  easy  to  the  musician 
of  all  artists.  But  on  the  whole  Strauss  gives  one  the  impression  of  a 
singularly  fresh  and  unconventional  temperament,  whose  new  mode 
of  vision  spontaneously  generates  its  own  new  manner  of  utterance. 
The  peculiar  quality  of  his  mature  style  is  its  absolute  self-absorption, 
so  to  speak — its  entire  independence,  throughout  its  whole  texture, 
of  any  laws  but  its  own.  I  need  not  speak  of  his  marvellous 
orchestration,  for  his  overlordship  there  is  unquestionable.  But  we 
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need  only  look  at  his  harmonies — those  harmonies  which  are  the 
horror  of  a  great  many  people  who  are  by  no  means  academics — to 
see  how  supremely  natural,  how  infinitely  remote  from  the  mere  desire 
to  stagger  humanity,  is  the  style  of  Strauss  even  in  its  most  defiant 
moments.  What  was  said  of  old  of  the  harmonies  of  Wagner  is  now 
being  said  of  the  harmonies  of  his  successor.  I  will  frankly  admit 
that  there  are  certain  things  among  them  which  are  a  cruel  laceration 
of  our  ears — things  at  which  we  can  only  cross  ourselves  piously,  as 
at  the  profanity  of  the  natural  man  at  the  street  corner,  and  hurry  on 
our  way.  These  deviations  from  the  normal  are  mostly  to  be  seen  in 
his  songs,  where  he  permits  himself  a  much  broader  license  than  in 
any  of  his  other  works.  For  the  rest,  it  will  be  found  that,  a  few 
eccentricities  apart,  our  first  prejudice  against  most  of  his  novel 
harmonies  and  progressions  is  due  simply  to  their  imexpectedness,  and 
that  as  soon  sis  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  them  they  seem  quite 
logical  and  inevitable.  Undoubtedly  our  palate  for  harmony  has 
been  cloyed  by  too  much  of  the  saccharine ;  the  tonic,  astringent 
quality  of  the  discord  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
any  musician  but  Strauss.  To  end  a  big  orchestral  work  with 
reiterated  successions  of  the  chord  of  B  natural  followed  by 
the  tonic  of  C  natural  seems  like  a  device  of  Colney  Hatch;  but 
it  is  strangely  suggestive  and  hugely  impressive  in  AIho  sprach 
Zarathustra.  Of  course  the  invention  and  elaboration  of  a  new 
technique  are  very  difficult  matters ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  here  and  there  Strauss  should  give  us  the  impression  of  not  being 
quite  at  home  even  in  his  own  territory.  Nothing  could  be  more 
audacious,  or,  as  a  rule,  more  successful,  than  his  bland  persistence 
in  a  certain  figure  or  a  certain  sequence  when  the  chances  are  all  in 
favour  of  the  thing  toppling  down  like  a  house  of  cards  before  he  can 
reach  the  summit ;  there  is  something  positively  grim  and  eerie,  at 
times,  in  the  nondialaitt  way  Strauss  steers  his  course  through  all  the 
dangers  of  the  musical  deep.  In  the  lovely  song  Ich  Hchvcthe  (op.  48, 
No.  2),  for  example,  one  is  alternately  astonished  and  amused  at  the 
freedom  of  the  harmonic  sequences ;  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  be 
angry  at  the  cool  unoonventionality  with  which  we  are  being  treated, 
or  to  chuckle  with  delight  at  the  sheer  impudence  of  the  performance. 
Strauss  seems  to  have  a  theory  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  look  upon  chords 
as  being  built  up  from  a  certain  base.  In  a  way,  his  system  is  a 
reversion  to  the  view  of  the  old  contrapuntists,  that  music  is  a  matter 
of  a  series  of  horizontal  lines,  not  of  the  vertical  lines  into  which  the 
thoughts  of  the  modern  harmonist  have  come  to  flow.  Substitute 
horizontal  figures  or  g^roups  for  horizontal  lines,  and  we  have  the 
distinction  between  the  harmonic  Strauss,  in  his  more  daring  moments, 
and,  say,  the  harmonic  Tschaikowsky.  A  certain  sequence  of  chords 
has  to  be  carried  through,  willy-nilly,  in  one  part  of  the  piano  or  of 
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the  orchestra;  another  and  quite  independent  sequence  has  to  he 
carried  through,  willy-nilly,  in  another  part.  They  are  heard  against 
each  other  at  every  point  of  their  career.  If  they  blend,  according  to 
the  current  notions  of  harmony,  well  and  good ;  if  they  do  not,  equally 
well  and  good.  You  are  only  shocked  for  the  moment,  says  Strauss, 
because  your  ear  has  become  sophisticated,  artificialised,  by  dwelling 
too  long  in  the  conventional  harmonic  atmosphere  that  has  been  manu¬ 
factured  for  you ;  you  must  learn  to  breathe  a  new  atmosphere,  to 
take  delight  in  a  new  type  of  musical  sequence,  wherein  opposing 
notes  or  opposing  chords  go  each  to  its  own  appointed  end,  regardless 
of  isolated  harmonic  effects,  or  of  certain  cramping  formalities  known 
as  “resolutions.”  In  musical  matters,  however,  it  takes  even  the 
most  advanced  of  us  a  little  time  to  readjust  our  point  of  view ;  and 
whether  it  is  that  we  are  not  yet  quite  worthy  of  the  light  of  the  new 
dispensation,  or  whether  the  voice  of  the  prophet  fails  him  at  times 
and  his  speech  becomes  a  little  thick  and  his  thought  a  trifle  inco¬ 
herent,  it  is  certain  that  Strauss  now  and  again  tries  our  patience 
somewhat.  Here  and  there  in  Ein  Heldenlehen  and  some  of  the 
maddest  of  the  songs  we  feel  that  no  amount  of  familiarity  with  the 
music  will  ever  make  us  like  certain  effects — or  defects — of  harmony ; 
and  even  in  a  great  song  like  the  Traum  dttreh  die  Ddmmerung  (op. 
29,  No.  1)  we  have  an  uneasy  feeling,  at  more  than  one  point,  that 
instead  of  Strauss  being  the  master  he  has  become  the  servant  of  his 
material.  There  is  just  a  suspicion,  here  and  there,  that  he  is  working 
his  pre-ordained  sequence  a  shade  too  rigidly,  and  that  he  would  have 
gained  by  relaxing  it  a  little.  In  any  case,  as  I  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  it  is  generally  in  his  songs — which  are  not  the  most  important 
part  of  his  work — that  his  harmonic  system  is  most  tramontane; 
though  I  cannot  agree  with  a  recent  writer  that  the  harmonies  are 
merely  “  wild  experimentation,”  They  seem  to  me  perfectly  spon¬ 
taneous,  even  if  hideous ;  I  think  Strauss  writes  precisely  as  he  feels, 
without  any  mere  attempt,  in  cold  blood,  to  achieve  the  unexpected  or 
the  impossible.  One  frequent  cause  of  the  novelty  of  his  harmonic 
progressions  is  that  he  resolves  the  constituent  tones  of  his  chord  in  any 
part  of  the  gamut  he  chooses.  This,  of  course,  is  only  a  continuance 
of  a  tendency  that  has  been  going  on  in  music  for  the  last  hundred 
years ;  and  Wagner  and  Liszt  have  made  certain  resolutions  of  this 
kind  so  familiar  to  us  that  they  now  excite  no  comment.  In  another 
half-century  the  majority  of  the  new  harmonies  and  new  resolutions 
of  Strauss  will  probably  be  part  of  the  common  vocabulary  of  every 
musical  penny-a-liner. 

Whatever  may  be  thought,  however,  of  the  sincerity  or  artifici¬ 
ality  of  his  harmonies,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  his  melodies 
and  his  rhythms  he  is  pre-eminently  nati^ral  and  unforced.  Once 
he  had  got  rid  of  the  suspicion  of  mediocrity  that  hung  about  him 
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in  his  earlier  works,  owing  to  his  having  momentarily  taken  up  with 
the  wrong  artistic  company,  he  made  rapid  progreSvS  along  a  line 
that  was  peculiarly  his  own.  No  one  can  listen  to  Don  Juan^  for 
example  (op,  20),  without  feeling  how  exquisitely  fresh  is  the  work, 
how  absolutely  adolescent  in  the  best  sense.  Here  for  the  first  time 
we  have  a  revelation  of  what  the  future  Strauss  is  to  be — the  writer 
of  a  new  music  in  which  the  expression  and  the  technique  shall 
follow  the  idea  with  an  unquestioning,  unswerving  fidelity.  Given 
a  faculty  of  intensely  real  conception,  of  seeing  character  and  milieu 
both  analytically  and  comprehensively,  mated  with  an  instrument 
of  speech  that,  in  its  power  to  bite  into  the  essentials  of  an  object, 
reminds  us  of  the  consummate  style  of  Flaubert  or  Maupassant,  and 
you  have  the  realist  Strauss  who  took  his  first  long  fiight  in  Don 
Juan.  All  the  previous  works  of  any  importance — the  Symphony 
in  F  minor  (op.  12),  the  String  Quartett  (op.  13),  the  Wandrers 
Sturmlied  (op.  14),  Am  Italien  (op.  16),  and  the  Violin  Sonata 
(op.  18) — had  been  preliminary  studies  for  this.  In  these  works 
we  see  Strauss  finally  emerging  from  the  slough  of  polite  acquiescence 
in  the  manners  of  his  forerunners  which  had  been  painfully  evident 
in  the  Fimf  Clnvierstucke  (op.  3)  and  the  Stimmungsbilder  (op.  9), 
and  even  at  times  in  the  virile,  breezy  Pieino  Sonata  (op.  5).  He 
gradually  acquired  a  musical  style  of  his  own,  in  which  the  cardinal 
note  is  spontaneity.  The  melody  becomes  more  serpentiform,  more 
flexibly  articulated,  more  and  more  independent,  in  its  rh3rthm,  of 
the  four  or  eight-bar  props  upon  which  composers  generally  find  it 
so  convenient  to  lean.  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  mere  crossing 
or  interlocking  of  rhythms  which  the  Wandrers  Sturmlied  and  Also 
sprach  Zarathustra  exhibit  here  and  there,  for  this  is  more  or  less  an 
affair  of  merely  conscious  technique,  which  may,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  Brahms,  exist  rather  on  paper  than  in  actuality,  and  make 
more  impression  on  the  eye  than  on  the  ear.  The  rhythmical  interest 
of  the  works  I  have  named  lies  rather  in  the  sense  they  give  us  of 
real  emancipation — the  luxurious  sense  of  perfect  freedom  and 
naturalness  in  the  trajectory  of  the  melodies.  All  the  new  qualities 
of  the  works  that  lie  between  Opus  12  and  Opus  18  come  to  their 
fine  fruition  in  Don  Juan,  which  is  the  first  work  of  Strauss  that 
shows  in  its  entirety  the  true  psychology,  eesthetic  and  moral,  of  the 
man. 

III. 

Upon  some  features  of  that  psychology — its  [^sincerity,  its  origi¬ 
nality,  its  artistic  fearlessness — I  have  already  touched.  Strauss, 
however,  is  an  epoch-making  man  not  only  in  virtue  of  his  expres¬ 
sion  and  his  technique,  but  in  virtue  of  the  range  and  the  quality 
of  bis  subjects.  He  is  the  first  true  realist  in  music.  TheHomantic 
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icovement  came  to  a  somewhat  belated  head  in  Wagner,  who  had 
been  the  chief  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  prolonged  funeral  of 
the  Classical  spirit.  The  Romantic  movement  persisted  longer  in 
music  than  in  any  of  the  other  arts  ;  and  even  in  our  own  day  it  still 
makes  an  occasional  ineffectual  effort  to  raise  its  old  head,  ludicrous 
now  with  its  faded  garlands  of  flowers.  But  it  has  done  its  work, 
and  the  future  is  with  the  men  who  live  not  in  that  old  and  some¬ 
what  artificial  world  of  gloomy  forests,  enchanted  castles,  impossible 
maidens,  and  the  obsolete  profession  of  magic,  but  in  a  world  recog- 
nisahly  similar  to  that  in  which  we  move  from  day  to  day.  We 
like  our  art  now  to  have  a  little  more  acrid  taste,  and  to  come  to 
closer  quarters  with  reality.  Even  the  apparatus  of  the  Wagnerian 
opera  seems  to  us  a  trifle  tieuxjeu  in  these  days.  Strauss  has  wisely 
.  recognised  that  the  operatic  form,  at  its  worst  a  ludicrous  parody  on 
life,  is  at  its  best  only  a  compromise,  limited  in  its  choice  of  subjects 
no  less  than  in  its  structure.  Much  greater  freedom  is  to  be  had  in 
the  symphonic  poem,  or  in  other  purely  instrumental  modem  forms, 
because  here  we  have  at  once  a  wider  range  of  subjects  open  to  us, 
and  a  medium  of  expression  into  which  the  voice,  with  its  limiting 
associations,  does  not  enter.  Nothing  but  the  freest,  most  expansive 
of  forms  could  be  suited  to  the  peculiar  temperament  of  a  realist 
like  Strauss. 

For  it  is  as  a  realist  that  he  is  most  remarkable.  He  is  not  a 
dreamer,  nor  a  philosopher,  except  in  so  far  as  philosophy — in 
Mr.  Meredith’s  sense — is  at  the  centre  of  every  great  artist’s  vision 
of  life.  His  primary  concern  is  -with  character  in  movement,  as  in 
Till  Eulempiegel  and  Don  Quixote,  or  with  the  ensemble  of  a  cosmic 
picture  that  would  burst  in  pieces  the  narrow  frame  of  the  opera,  as 
in  Also  sprach  Zarathustra ;  and  he  follows  his  trail  with  the  most 
cheerful  disregard  as  to  whether  his  work  is  or  is  not  formal  music 
in  the  older  acceptations  of  the  term.  Further,  his  interest  is  in 
human  life  as  a  whole,  not  in  the  one  wearisome  episode  of  the 
eternal  masculine  and  the  eternal  feminine.  Strauss’s  is  the  cleanest, 
most  sexless,  most  athletic  music  I  know.  Just  as  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  make  love,  so  is  the  making  of  love-music  the 
easiest  part  of  the  musician’s  trade.  It  is  one  other  sign  of  the 
death  of  the  Romantic  spirit  and  the  revival  of  Realism  in  Strauss 
that  he  should  have  thrown  over  almost  all  the  old  erotic  tags  of  the 
musician,  in  order  to  tell  the  story,  in  the  true  modem  spirit,  of 
other  elements  in  human  life  that  also  have  their  poetry  and  their 
pathos.  One  refreshing  characteristic  of  the  earlier  works — such  as 
the  Piano  Sonata,  the  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  Piano  Quartett — was 
their  unclouded  virility,  their  total  freedom  from  those  phantasms  of 
sex  that  have  been  hovering  over  so  much  of  our  mtisic  during  the 
past  century.  The  adolescent  work  of  Strauss  is  proud,  vigorous. 
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uncontaminated,  Greek  in  quality.  Even  in  the  Don  Juan,  it  may 
be  noted,  his  interest  is  in  an  aspect  of  the  story  capable  of  much 
more  profound,  more  searching  treatment  than  is  usually  associated 
with  the  legend  of  Don  Juan ;  and  the  music  itself  is  plainly  not  the 
work  of  a  Romanticist  hut  of  a  realist  and  humanist  The  love- 
themes  in  Don  Juan  are  not  sexual  in  the  way  that  Wagner  or 
Tschaikowsky,  for  example,  would  have  made  them.  Even  in  his 
songs  his  love-making  is  grave  and  philosophical,  with  none  of  the 
feline  sex-element  showing  through  it  that  is  so  prominent  in 
Wagner;  Strauss  is  untroubled  by  the  hysterica  passio  of  the 
tiles.  For  this  generation,  at  all  events,  the  last  word  in  sex- 
music  has  been  said  in  Tristan  and  Isolde ;  and  instead  of  imitating 
his  weaker  brethren,  who  occupy  themselves  energetically  in  vending 
the  spilth  of  Wagner’s  wine,  Strauss  has  turned  his  eyes  upon  other 
elements  than  the  erotic  in  the  human  composition.  Hence  the  cosmic 
magnificence  of  conception  of  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  the  graphic 
humour  of  Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  the  supreme  humanity  of  his 
greatest  work,  Don  Quixote. 

I  call  this  his  greatest  work,  because  it  is  the  one  in  which  his 
qualities  of  realist  and  humanist  come  to  their  finest  flower.  It 
has  all  the  fervour  of  Don  Juan,  and  all  the  humour  of  Till  Eulen¬ 
spiegel,  with  a  technique  still  more  amazing  than  that  of  either  of 
these  works,  and  an  infusion  of  that  riper  feeling  that  could  only 
come  to  him  with  the  process  of  the  years.  I  would  rank  the  Dan 
Quixote  higher  even  than  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  because  of  this 
sensation  that  it  gives  us  of  the  enormous  fund  of  sincere  emotion 
that  underlies  all  Strauss’s  audacity  and  cleverness — the  emotion 
that,  apart  from  the  Don  Quixote,  is  seen  at  its  w'armest  in  the  Enoch 
Arden  music.  Certainly  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  is  a  marvellous 
work,  which  will  stand  any  test  to  which  we  care  to  subject  it.  No  such 
picture  of  man  and  the  universe  has  ever  before  been  unfolded  to  our 
eyes  in  music;  it  almost  makes  the  world-philosophy  of  Wagner 
seem,  in  comparison,  like  the  bleat  of  evangelical  orthodoxy.  As  for 
Ein  Eeldenlehen,  I  cannot  attribute  to  it  the  importance  which,  by 
some  freak  of  chance  or  other,  it  has  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  a  number 
of  Strauss  admirers  who  have  never  heard  it.  Because  it  is  the  latest 
big  thing  he  has  written,  the  clamour  has  been  all  for  a  performance  of 
this,  while  the  much  greater  and. finer  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Don 
Quixote  go  \mregarded.  Personally,  I  should  he  astonished  to  hear 
that  Strauss  himself  laid  very  much  store  by  Ein  Eeldenlehen.  It  is, 
of  course,  very  nearly  the  climax  of  orchestral  technique ;  but,  unless 
I  am  very  much  mistaken,  Strauss’s  design  in  it  has  not  been  through¬ 
out  so  serious  as  its  title  and  its  ponderosity  would  lead  us  to  imagine. 
It  rather  looks  as  if,  after  a  good  many  years  of  intense  cerebration 
and  of  multitudinous  experiences  of  the  stupidity  of  the  human  race 
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towards  a  new  musician,  he  had  resolved  to  have  a  little  semi-playful 
fling  for  his  own  satisfaction,  the  result  being  Ein  Heldenlehen.  Is 
the  hero  depicted  in  the  work  Strauss  himself?  Is  the  score  his 
revenge  on  the  Philistine,  something  after  the  manner  of  Wagner  in 
the  Meiitersinger  ?  On  no  other  hypothesis  can  I  account  for  the 
fashion  in  which  he  has  quoted,  in  the  score,  almost  all  the  flnest 
passages  from  his  other  works.  Pages  110  to  116  are  simply  an 
audacious  medley,  in  which  all  the  children  of  Strauss’s  brain  meet 
and  jostle  each  other.  First  of  all  we  have,  in  the  double-bass,  one 
theme  from  Tod  und  Verhldrung,  with  another  from  the  same  work 
in  the  first  violins.  Then  the  flutes  and  oboes  chime  in  with  peui;  of 
the  Don  Quixote  theme,  another  part  of  it  following  in  the  strings. 
In  the  next  bar  the  oboes  sing  a  melody  from  Don  Juan,  while  the 
bass  clarinet  simultaneously  gives  out  the  subject  of  Sancho  Panza, 
and  the  wood- wind  indulges  in  a  fragment  of  the  Till  Eulenspiegel 
motive.  So  the  process  continues,  until  in  the  tenor  tuba  we  hear 
the  lovely  melody  of  the  song  Traum  durch  die  Ddmmerung,  while  in 
the  eor  anglais  and  elsewhere  there  appears  the  episode  from  Don 
Quixote  in  which  the  knight  dreams  of  his  chivalrous  exploits ;  and 
the  strange  performance  is  terminated  by  the  horns  and  ’cellos  singing 
yet  another  melody  from  Tod  und  Verkldrung.  It  is  all  astonishingly 
clever — there  is  nothing  like  it  in  music ;  but  I  find  it  very  hard 
to  believe  that  Strauss’s  purpose  was  altogether  serious  in  Ein 
Heldenlehen. 

It  is  in  the  Don  Quixote  that  Strauss  is  most  really  and  truly 
himself  and  most  thoroughly  human.  It  is  here  also  that  every 
trace  of  other  men’s  style  has  definitely  disappeared,  for  even  in 
Also  sprach  Zarathustra  we  seem  at  times  to  catch  the  voice  of  Liszt. 
The  Don  Quixote  marks  the  final  rupture  of  the  realist  and  the 
romantic  schools  in  music.  I  say  nothing  here  of  its  technique, 
though  that  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  one  ask  oneself  whether 
it  is  possible  for  music  to  develop  further  than  this.  If  metem¬ 
psychosis  were  credible,  there  would  be  a  good  many  adherents  to 
the  belief  that  Strauss  is  a  re-incamation  of  Bach,  for  nowhere, 
outside  the  work  of  the  glorious  old  Bach,  is  there  such  a  com¬ 
bination  in  music  of  inexhaustible  fertility  of  imagination  and  the 
most  rigid  austerity  in  the  choice  of  material.  Description  would 
avail  nothing  for  these  aspects  of  Don  Quixote  ;  every  student  must 
revel  in  the  riches  of  the  work  on  his  own  account.  But  when 
we  consider  its  more  human  qualities,  the  Don  Quixote  must  be 
pronounced  an  epoch-making  work,  both  in  its  form  and  its 
psychology.  It  is  not  a  symphonic  poem,  but  a  series  of  variations 
upon  practically  three  themes — Don  Quixote,  Sancho  Panza,  and 
the  Don’s  ideal  conception  of  Dulcinea  ;  and  for  wit,  humour,  pathos, 
and  humanism  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  library  of  music. 
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: 

Hr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  recently  been  falling  foul  of  me  because 
I  believe  that  some  music  can  add  to  our  knowledge  of  life.  Of 
course  if  you  restrict  the  term  “  music  ”  to  Haydn’s  Seven  Last  Words, 
i  or  Mendelssohn’s  Lieder  ohne  Worte,  there  is  some  justification  for 
the  strictures  of  Mr.  Spencer  ;  but  if  the  veteran  philosopher  would 
Boak  himself  in  works  like  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Enoch  Arden,  or 
Bon  Quixote,  he  would,  I  think,  agree  that  this  kind  of  music  adds  to 
our  knowledge  of  man  and  the  world  as  much  as  does  a  play  of 
Ibsen  or  a  novel  of  Tolstoi.  Certainly  to  any  one  who  knows 
Strauss’s  music  to  Don  Quixote,  the  story  of  Cervantes  is  henceforth 
inconceivable  without  it ;  the  story  itself,  indeed,  has  not  one  tithe 
of  the  humour  and  the  profoxmd  sadness  which  is  infused  into 
it  by  Strauss.  What  he  has  done  in  this  work  is  to  inaugurate 
the  period  of  the  novel  in  music.  And  here  at  last  we  see  the 
subtle  fitness  of  things  that  has  deprived  Strauss  of  those  purely 
lyrical  qualities,  whose  absence,  as  I  have  previously  argued,  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  be  an  absolute  creator  of  shapes  of  pure 
self-sustained  beauty.  His  type  of  melody  is  now  seen  to  be  not 
a  failing  but  a  magnificent  gift.  It  is  the  prose  of  music — a  grave, 
flexible,  eloquent  prose.  His  style  is  nervous,  compact,  sinuous,  as 
good  prose  should  be,  which,  as  it  is  related,  through  its  subject- 
matter,  more  responsibly  to  life  than  is  poetry,  must  relinquish  some  of 
the  fine  abandonment  of  song,  and  find  its  compensation  in  a  perfect 
blend,  a  perfect  compromise,  of  logic  and  rapture,  truth  and  ideality. 
“  I  can  conceive,”  says  Flaubert  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  a  style  which 
should  be  beautiful ;  which  some  one  will  write  one  of  these  days,  in 
ten  years  or  in  ten  centuries ;  which  shall  be  rhythmical  as  verse, 
precise  as  the  language  of  science,  and  with  undulations,  modulations 
as  of  a  violoncello,  flashes  of  fire  ;  a  style  which  would  enter  into 
the  idea  like  the  stroke  of  a  stiletto  ;  a  style  on  which  our  thoughts 
would  sail  over  gleaming  surfaces,  as  it  were,  in  a  boat  with  a  good 
wind  aft. 

No  better  description,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  had  of  the  musical 
style  of  Strauss,  with  its  constant  adaptation  to  the  emotional 
and  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  moment,  and  its  appropriateness 
to  the  realistic  description  of  character  and  milieu  which  is  his 
mission  in  music.  His  qualities  are  homogeneous ;  he  is  not  a 

i  Wagner  manquk  nor  an  illegitimate  son  of  Liszt,  but  the  creator 
of  a  new  order  of  things  in  music,  the  founder  of  a  new  type  of  art. 
The  only  test  of  a  literature  being  alive  is,  as  Dr.  Georg  Brandes 
says,  whether  it  gives  rise  to  new  problems,  new  questionings. 
Judged  by  this  test,  the  art  of  Strauss  is  the  one  sign  of  new  and 
independent  life  in  music  since  Wagner ;  for  it  perpetually  spurs  us 
on  to  the  discussion  of  fresh  problems  of  sesthetios,  of  psychology, 
and  of  form.  Ernest  Newman. 
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“  The  House  of  Commons  has  been  an  useful  instrument,  in  capable 
hands,  of  much  good  work  in  its  day.  As  to  what  its  future  masters 
may  make  of  it,  I  pronounce  no  opinion.” 

The  remark  was  made  to  the  present  writer  by  the  historian, 
J.  A.  Froude,  two  or  three  years  before  his  death.  On  a  later  occasion 
he  spoke  of  the  Assembly  as  having,  in  Roseilind’s  words,  “  over¬ 
thrown  more  than  its  enemies.”  Would  it  he  equally  successful 
against  some  future  unknown  adversary  ?  That  Mr.  Froude  did 
not  specify.  These  observations,  it  may  be  said,  were  not  called  forth 
by  any  mention  between  us  of  recent  innovations  for  regulating  or 
shortening  debates,  or  by  any  reference  to  the  relations  of  the 
Tudors  with  the  Popular  Assembly.  The  existing  Parliamentary  and 
ministerial  situation  contains  not  a  little  which  gives  a  peculiar 
appositeness  and  interest  to  this  fragment  of  conversational  remi¬ 
niscence.  Is  the  Representative  Chamber  passing  through  that 
“  third  wave  ”  of  attack,  to  which  the  greatest  tragic  poet  of  the 
Greeks  compared  the  advent  of  some  culminating  terror  ? 

The  language  used  by  some  presumably  neither  irresponsible  nor 
absolutely  irrational  critics  of  the  hour,  might  really  seem  to 
justify  the  apprehension  that  the  nominal  leader  of  the  House  is  its 
destined  destroyer,  a  second  StrafPord  bom  out  of  due  time.  Of 
his  prototype  Pym  could  confidently  say  :  “  Never  yet  did  a  man 
go  about  to  break  Parliaments,  but  Parliament  ended  by  breaking 
him.”  That  saving  unction,  however,  is  not  laid  to  our  souls  by 
the  Parliamentary  pessimists  of  to-day.  Whatever,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  on  the  part  of  the  apostates  to  the  king,  was  denounced 
as  arrogant  and  tyrannical  by  the  managers  of  the  House  is,  one 
hears,  tamely  home  at  the  hands  of  the  two  despots  now  controlling 
St.  Stephen’s,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  interval 
separating  the  year  1603  from  the  year  1688  was  occupied  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  overcoming  other  enemies  quite  as  serious 
as  the  Stuarts. 

Take  the  first  contest,  that  with  the  Crown.  To-day  it  is  some¬ 
times  spoken  of  as  insanely  provoked  by  the  infatuation  of  the  King, 
and  from  the  first  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  reality  there  need  have 
seemed  to  the  Royalists  nothing  desperate  about  it.  Conservatism, 
in  its  broadest  sense,  has  always  been  the  political  quality  dominant 
in  this  country.  If  that  sentiment  were  in  abeyance  during  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  reason  was  that  it  had  been  maladroitly 
managed  or  clumsily  appealed  to  by  the  King,  not  that  it  was  hope- 
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lessly  dormant  in  the  subjects.  As  Mozley  has  pointed  out,  the  only 
government  of  which  by  experience  the  country  knew  anything,  was 
that  of  a  paramount  sovereign  and  his  privy  council.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  principle  had  no  firmer  hold  of  the  popular  mind  than  it 
possessed  of  Simon  de  Montfort  himself,  its  reputed  originator,  or  of 
the  third  Edward.  That  monarch,  pressed  by  want  of  money  for  his 
French  and  Scotch  wars,  refused  by  the  barons  and  by  the  shire 
knights,  summoned  the  borough  members  to  Westminster ;  by  that 
blending  process  he  founded  the  Chamber,  which  was  not  perfected, 
or  even  matured,  till  the  days  of  Walpole. 

Of  its  subsequent  place  in  the  national  polity  the  Plantagenets, 
like  the  Tudors,  had  no  more  prevision  than  they  had  of  household 
suffrage.  By  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  seat  in  the 
House,  from  long  having  been  shirked  as  a  burden,  had  for  some 
time  come  to  be  coveted  as  an  honour. 

The  Assembly  itself  had  not  yet  secured  the  affections  of  the 
people.  It  had,  indeed,  replaced  its  early  protestations  of  feebleness 
and  self-abasement  by  an  absurdly  exaggerated  sense  of  its  own 
dignity,  as  well  as  by  vindictive  visitations  of  wrath  upon  real  or 
imaginary  affronts.  “We  poor  Commons  ”  had  clothed  themselves 
in  the  awful  majesty  of  shire  knights  and  burgesses,  deriviug  from 
the  constituencies  authority  to  do  whatever  they  might  please,  and 
to  fine  or  chastise  any  fellow-subject  guilty  of  verbal  disrespect. 

“  Here  he  twal  kings  cornin’,”  jocosely  exclaimed  James  I.  on  the 
approach  of  the  St.  Stephen’s  deputation  which  visited  him  at  New¬ 
market.  And  the  popxilar  laugh  at  the  moment  was  with,  and  not 
against,  the  monarch. 

The  common  sense  of  the  covmtry  had  been  outraged  by  the  pre¬ 
tensions  to  inviolability  asserted  by  the  Commoners,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  remotest  relatives  and  humblest  servants. 
Even  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  infatuated  Richard  II.  had  found 
many  to  applaud  his  words  when  he  declared  that  a  vote  of  the 
Commons  would  not  cause  him  to  change  the  meanest  scullion  in  his 
kitchen.  When  the  second  of  the  Stuart  kings  received  the  crown, 
the  airs,  affectations,  and  petty  tyrannies  of  the  Lower  House  were 
widely  resented  as  insufferable. 

To  be  flogged  at  the  cart’s  tail  to  and  fro  between  Newgate  and 
Tyburn  on  three  successive  days ;  to  be  mulcted  of  all  one’s  property  ; 
to  be  committed  to  the  Tower  for  life ;  such  had  been  the  treatment 
meted  out  under  James  I.  to  Floyd.  That  unlucky  gentleman 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  he  had 
also  spoken  slightingly  about  the  Elector  Palatine  and  his  wife; 
the  ordinary  courts  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  conversational 
flippancy.  The  Commons  were  in  the  temper  for  sport ;  the  Lords, 
always  ready  to  quarrel  with  the  Lower  House  over  petty  points 
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of  punctilio,  shrank  from  collision  with  it  on  a  serious  issue, 
especially  when  it  happened  to  be  in  Sim  Tappertit’s  humour 
that  demanded  gore.  The  Commons,  thereof,  were  allowed  formally 
to  degrade  Floyd  from  his  gentility,  to  pronounce  him  an  infamous 
person,  to  make  him  ride  on  an  unsaddled  horse  with  his  face 
to  the  tail,  the  tail  in  his  hand,  between  Cheapside  and  West¬ 
minster,  to  stand  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  to  be  whipped  on  alternate 
days  the  whole  way  from  the  Fleet  to  Westminster,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  kept  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  intervention,  not  of  any  humane  member  of  the 
House,  hut  of  King  James  himself,  and  especially  of  his  son,  then  a 
prince,  the  future  Charles  I.,  secured  the  remission  of  part  of  the 
hogging.  The  rest  of  the  sentence  seems  to  have  been  carried  out. 
Hallam,  in  the  foot-note  to  his  first  volume  (page  493),  mentions 
that  a  member  of  the  Commons,  Mede,  complains  of  the  Court  inter¬ 
ference,  and  devoutly  hopes  the  execution  will  nevertheless  take 
place. 

In  his  last  address  to  his  people  Charles,  with  a  reference,  perhaps, 
to  the  Floyd  case,  declared  he  died  a  martyr  for  the  people,  as 
against  their  Parliamentary  oppressors.  Earlier  in  his  reign  he 
had  met  both  the  Solemn  Declaration  and  the  Grand  Eemonstrance 
with  some  show  of  concession  to  the  Parliamentary  demands. 
Having  done  this,  had  he  a  little  later  addressed  himself  to  the 
body  of  his  loyal  countiymen,  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  House 
now  manifestly  aimed  at  investing  itself  with  a  despot’s  power,  as 
well  as  the  right  despotically  to  use  it,  he  would  have  presented  the 
country  with  two  tangible  and  intelligible  alternatives.  Further,  he 
might  have  satisfied  Englishmen  of  his  desire  to  use  his  prerogative 
in  the  manner  then  known  as  constitutional.  He  might  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  the  absolute  hereditary  monarchy  of  the  Tudors 
and  the  free  elective  kingship  under  which  England  had  prospered 
in  the  days  of  Alfred  and  his  successors.  Had  Charles  done  this, 
all  classes  might  have  rallied  round  him.  There  was  at  least  no 
antecedent  reason  to  make  them  prefer  the  unchecked  tyranny  of 
the  Houses  to  the  old  and  beneficent  control  of  the  Crown.  They 
were  not  without  experience  of  both. 

The  Parliamentary  Legislature,  and  particularly  its  lower  branch, 
was  BtUl  something  of  a  novelty — ^men  might  think  a  dangerous  and 
arbitrary  one.  In  his  Vindication  of  the  Englieh  Conetitution, 
Disraeli  not  altogether  unsuccessfully  has  maintained  the  apparent 
paradox,  that  as  mean  representatives  of  other  interests  than  their 
own  the  Commons  at  St.  Stephen’s  cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  (Lord 
Strafford)  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  on  either  side  in  the 
highest  sort  of  oratory,  as  in  some  other  Parliamentary  qualifications. 
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Why  should  not  Charles  have  used  his  own  great  intellectual  powers 
and  practical  shrewdness  to  co-operate  with  Wentworth’s  real  genius, 
not  in  devising  quack  expedients  labelled  “  thorough,”  hut  in 
educating  the  constituencies  and  the  Chamber  into  the  support  of  a 
constitutional  opposition  to  “  King  ”  Pym  and  his  mechanical 
majority  in  an  upstart  Chamber,  already  bent  offensively  on  showing 
itself  “  too  big  for  its  boots.”  After  all,  Lucius  Carey,  Lord  Falk¬ 
land  and  his  comrade  in  arms,  the  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  fell  with  him 
at  Newbury  fight,  represented,  as  was  abimdantly  proved  thereafter, 
the  national  temper.  Nowhere  did  there  exist  any  idea,  still  less 
wish,  to  take  the  crown  from  Charles  Stuart,  in  order  to  place  it  upon 
Noll  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  or  on  the  squire  of  Brymore. 

Charles  himself  by  some  has  been  styled  the  holocaust  of  direct 
taxation.  His  mere  exactions  would  not  have  ended  in  his  over¬ 
throw.  His  government  fell  not  so  much  because  it  was  autocratic 
and  extortionate  as  because  it  was  insensate.  Unlike  the  Tudors, 
the  Stuarts  ignored  public  opinion ;  they  showed  no  genial  fellow- 
feeling  with  popular  prejudices  or  convictions.  Charles  paid  with 
his  head  less  for  his  infractions  of  Magna  Charta  or  for  his  congenital 
incapacity  of  straight  dealing,  than  for  the  unfeeling  extravagance 
of  his  Queen,  and  the  inopportune,  the  demented  profusion  of  his 
court.  So  much  was  first  conclusively  established  in  his  writings 
on  that  period  by  John  Forster.  Among  other  things,  he  gives 
circumstantial  details  for  the  statement  that  at  the  very  height  of 
national  distress  from  sickness  and  want  of  employment,  the  Court 
jewellers  were  presenting  and  being  paid  their  bills  for  trinkets 
supplied  at  a  cost  of  £50,000  to  the  Queen  and  her  ladies,  lleligion 
and  money  lie  at  the  root  of  all  the  political  revolutions  known  to 
history.  With  a  prudent,  thrifty  and  gentle  partner,  the  ill-starred 
monarch  might  have  disarmed  all  the  opposing  forces  of  democratic 
dissent. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  City  of  London,  then  like  the 
republican  towns  of  Mediaeval  Italy,  possessing  its  own  military  as 
well  as  civil  organisations,  received,  protected  the  five  members  and 
gave  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  Parliament.  Rather  more  than  a 
hundred  years  later  the  citizens  had  ranged  themselves  in  diametrical 
hostility  to  the  Commons.  In  1701  the  House  occupied  itself  with 
the  subject  of  the  succession,  raised  by  the  death  of  Anne’s  son,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  There  had  recently  been  printed  a  pamphlet. 
The  Succestion  to  the  Crown  of  England  Considered ;  its  writer, 
Daniel  Defoe,  reviewing  the  pretensions  of  all  claimants,  declared  the 
House  of  Hanover  to  possess  the  only  sound  title.  That  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  Commons ;  it  was  also  the  reflection  and  elpression 
of  the  national  sentiment  on  the  point.  In  the  constituencies,  how¬ 
ever,  were  some  who  doubted  the  expediency  of  a  body,  which 
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existed  for  other  purposes,  pronouncing  on  these  great  matters. 
This  was,  indeed,  but  a  revival  of  the  Elizabethan  thought,  when 
that  Queen  prayed  for  deliverance  from  the  “six  himdred  devils 
of  the  House  of  Commons.” 

Between  the  assembly  and  the  electors  to  it  there  existed,  to  all 
appearance,  absolute  unanimity.  Nevertheless,  in  the  May  of  1701, 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Kent  presented  to  the  Commons  a  petition 
desiring  them  to  mind  the  public  business  more  and  their  private 
heats  less.  This  document,  also  Defoe’s  work,  was  placed  by  its 
author,  disguised  as  a  woman,  in  the  hands  of  Speaker  Hardy. 
Two  of  the  Kentish  men,  for  their  supposed  share  in  it,  were 
ordered  by  the  Commons  to  Newgate.  Defoe’s  strenuous  pen  now 
directed  itself  against  the  House,  whose  opinions  on  the  succession 
‘he  had  adopted ;  the  pamphleteer  and  the  authorities  on  the  east  of 
Temple  Bar  worked  together  successfully  for  the  release  of  the 
imprisoned  petitioners ;  Defoe  himself  and  some  chief  citizens  led 
the  triumphal  procession  which  escorted  the  released  jurymen  from 
their  captivity  to  their  homes.  During  the  rest  of  William’s 
reign  the  House  never  quite  regained  popularity  or  power. 

The  non-appearance  of  the  Commons  at  the  trial  of  Somers,  also 
in  1701,  and  the  accused’s  acquittal  by  the  Lords,  perceptibly 
depreciated  the  Chamber’s  prestige.  That  process  continued  xmder 
Ajine ;  when  the  crowd  welcomed  the  Queen  with  the  cry,  “We 
hope  your  Majesty  is  for  High  Church,”  they  shouted  out  a  censure 
on  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Stephen’s.  Throughout  Anne’s  reign  the 
vicariate  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  even  more  imperfect  than, 
early  in  his  own  career,  Disraeli  described  it  in  Coningsby.  The 
centre  of  political  gravity,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  indeed  shifted  from  Parliament  to  the  Press.  Not  in 
the  Commons,  but  in  the  Opposition  broad-sheets,  really  began  the 
movement  that  ended  with  Walpole’s  overthrow  on  the  issue  of  the 
Chippenham  election.  Pulteney  was  tainted  by  some  of  the  vices, 
by  most  of  the  social  weaknesses,  of  his  time ;  Queen  Anne  had 
complained  not  so  much  of  his  staggering  into  her  presence  (that 
might  not  have  attracted  notice),  as  of  his  habitually  having  his 
audience  of  her  in  a  state  of  mellowness  so  pronounced  as  to  render 
the  transaction  of  the  simplest  business  impossible.  But,  mellow  or 
sober,  he  showed  himself  the  greatest  Opposition  chief  that  then  had 
ever  been  known.  He  was  absolutely  the  first  to  discern  the  political 
possibilities  of  journalism.  He  inspired  the  earliest,  which  were 
among  the  best,  leading  articles  ever  written.  The  historic  paternity 
of  the  leader  should  perhaps  be  divided  between  Swift  and  Defoe  ; 
the  latter,  however,  addressed  himself  directly  to  the  politically 
uneducated  people ;  the  former  wrote  primarily  for  statesmen ;  he 
instructed  and  organised  in  his  Examiners  and  in  the  Craftsman  th 
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makers  of  history  in  the  Commons,  rather  than  their  critics  in  the 
coffee-houses.  Even  Bolinghroke  owed  much  of  his  fame  to  the 
newspaper  columns  he  controlled,  as  well  as  to  his  own  genius. 
Neither  he,  while  yet  a  commoner,  nor  Harley  in  1704,  would  have 
become  political  forces  at  Westminster  but  for  the  preparation  of  the 
way  before  him  by  the  Press.  The  same  agency,  rather  than  that 
of  Parliament,  defeated  Marlborough  and  the  Whigs.  The  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  on  March  13,  1713,  was  a  Tory  triumph  won,  not  by 
eloquence  or  tactics  in  St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  but  by  vigour  of  argu¬ 
ments  and  terse  cogency  of  exposition  issuing  from  the  presses  of 
Fleet  Street. 

In  our  own  day  the  Bradlaugh  controversy  reacted  disadvan- 
tageously  upon  the  vulgar  estimate  of  the  people’s  House.  Just  a 
century  earlier  the  vicissitudes  and  the  termination  of  the  undig¬ 
nified  struggle  between  Wilkes,  supported  by  his  friends  in  the 
country,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  other, 
had  produced  a  like  result  on  a  more  decisive  scale.  As  much  might 
be  said  about  the  influence  of  the  “  Letters  of  Junius,”  or  about  the 
monotonous  series  of  wrangles  and  squabbles,  ending  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Eeporters’  Gallery,  and  in  the  elevation  of  journalism 
to  the  dignity  of  a  fourth  estate.  One  more  historic  instance  may 
be  mentioned.  In  1784  the  North  and  Fox  coalition  had  been 
overthrown ;  its  authors  dismissed ;  and  William  Pitt  was  at  the 
head  of  an  administration  scarcely  less  mixed  in  its  ingredients  than 
that  which  he  had  just  ejected.  Fox,  the  nominee  of  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  Whig  committee,  installed  in  the  Opposition  managership, 
exhausted  his  extraordinary  skill  in  debate,  and  imscrupulous  power 
of  personal  manipulation,  in  a  prolonged  series  of  efforts  to  force 
his  rival  into  a  premature  dissolution.  Pitt  himself  was  repeatedly 
followed  only  by  a  handful  of  personal  friends  into  the  Lobby. 
What  happened?  Neither  to  threatening  cabals  in  the  House, 
nor  to  agitations  of  graver  menace  out  of  doors,  did  the  chosen 
minister  of  George  III.  yield  an  inch ;  division  after  division  went 
against  him,  his  great  antagonist  was  more  angry  than  he  had  ever 
been  seen  before  at  Westminster ;  the  convenient  Jews,  who  enabled 
him  to  pay  his  nights’  losses  at  faro  in  St.  James’s,  said  that  they 
had  never  before  seen  Mr.  Fox  out  of  temper,  and  it  was  all  that 
wicked  Mr.  Pitt’s  fault  that  he  demurred  to  cent,  per  cent,  as 
interest.  The  son  of  Chatham,  who  himself  always  preferred  the 
usurer  to  a  friend,  did  none  of  these  things ;  he  went  on  as  if  he 
had  heard  no  dissentient  voice ;  when  ealled  by  some  excited  Whig 
at  Bellamy’s  a  traitor  to  the  constitution,  he  replied  that  his  mouth 
was  too  full  of  one  of  his  favourite  pies  to  continue  the  discussion 
just  then. 

The  Commons  m  moise,  addressed  the  Xing  for  the  removal  of 
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ministers,  Henry  Dundas  plied  his  chief  and  friend  with  another 
bottle  of  port.  The  City  of  London  which  in  the  matter  of  the 
Kentish  petition  had,  as  already  seen,  beaten  the  House,  now 
poured  in  addresses  of  confidence  on  Pitt  and  rained  gold  snuff¬ 
boxes  upon  him  at  Guildhall.  In  the  May  of  1784  was  seen  the 
wisdom  of  tactics  attributed  by  some  of  his  enemies  to  headstrong 
obstinacy,  by  others  to  stark  infatuation.  In  their  due  course  the 
elections  had  now  been  held.  Pitt  was  sent  back  with  a  rein- 
vigorated  majority ;  nearly  all  the  leading  oppositionists  lost  their 
seats  ;  “  Fox’s  martyrs,”  to  the  number  of  160,  were  the  talk  of  the 
town  and  the  laugh  of  the  country. 

More  pertinent  to  the  present  occasion  may  seem  the  consideration 
supplied  by  Parliamentary  incidents  within  the  memory  of  every  one. 
In  1868  expired  the  last  House  of  Commons  elected  under  the 
Reform  Act  of  18S2.  The  new  House  placed  the  Disraeli  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  minority  of  128  on  the  Irish  Chiurch  question.  That 
subject  had  already  been  the  occasion  of  Conservative  defeat  in  the 
old  Parliament;  it  had  even  caused  Disraeli’s  resignation,  which, 
however,  had  been  accompanied  by  intimation  to  the  Queen  of  his 
willingness  to  retain  office  till  the  sessional  business  should  be  woimd 
up.  The  resignation  was  refused  by  the  Sovereign,  who  desired 
Disraeli  to  continue  in  power  till  November  (it  then  being  March). 
Gladstone,  it  was  known,  might  have  entered  upon  office  on  his 
initial  victory  in  the  House  during  the  spring ;  inside  St.  Stephen’s 
impatient  Liberals  grumbled  at  their  leader’s  delay.  The  interval, 
however,  matured  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  raised,  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  already  indicated,  the  majority  which  secured  him  the  Pre¬ 
miership  for  the  next  five  years. 

Similarly,  in  the  March  of  1873,  the  Gladstonian  Irish  Uni¬ 
versity  Bill  was  rejected,  on  the  second  reading,  by  287  to  284 ; 
its  author  at  once  resigned ;  his  famous  adversary  became  ipso  facto 
Premier-elect.  To  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his  party,  Disraeli 
refused  to  step  into  the  vacant  place ;  he  had  had,  he  said,  in  a 
famous  passage  afterwards,  too  much  experience  of  trying  to  govern 
with  a  minority  at  St.  Stephen’s ;  he  would  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  who,  at  will,  would  have 
come  down  to  the  House  with  implements  of  torture  in  his  pocket, 
and  have  held  before  his  helpless  opponent  the  thumbscrew  and  the 
rack.  One  of  those  periodical  storms  of  unpopularity  never  heeded 
by  him  now  broke  over  the  devoted  head  of  the  only  man  of  genius 
the  Tories  had  secured  since  Canning.  Disraeli  was  a  renegade,  a 
traitor,  and  what-not  besides.  A  movement  was  actually  on  foot  for 
discovering  a  suitable  successor  to  this  pusillanimous  general.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  and  of  the  future  Sir  John  Gorst  were 
canvassed  at  the  Carlton,  as  those  of  gentlemen,  qualified  to  lead 
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where  “  Dizzy  funked.”  Mr.  Gfathome  Hardy  was  said  to  have 
disappointed  some  of  his  admirers  by  frowning,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  upon  the  silly  intrigue. 

Mr.  Balfom:  is  reported  not  to  he  a  reader  of  newspapers ;  he  has 
himself  expressed  the  same  disappointment  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  as  a  once  well-known  man  of  letters,  now  no 
more,  declared  that  he  felt  in  the  Atlantic.  But  even  the  present 
Prime  Minister’s  studies  may  have  included  the  annals  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  that  he  leads,  during  the  episodes  just  passed  in  review.  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  judgment,  notoriously  belongs  to 
ancient  history.  But  the  comparatively  modern  Lord  Salisbury 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  him  in  his  day ;  the  uncle  may  have 
incidentally  mentioned  to  his  nephew  the  historically  undoubted, 
but  the  comparatively  little  known,  circumstances  here  recalled.  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Balfour  is  now  doing  precisely  what,  in  his  prime, 
Disraeli  would  have  done ;  he  is  showing  exactly  the  Disraelian 
disregard  for  hostile  manoeuvres  in  or  out  of  the  House,  for  the 
whisperings  of  secret  malcontents,  for  the  audible  growls  and 
grumbles  of  embittered  critics  or  estranged  friends.  Our  concern 
here  is  not  with  the  merits  or  demerits,  with  the  origin,  secular  or 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  measure  itself,  but  with  its  conduct  by  the  man 
who  has  made  himself  responsible  for  it.  Let  us  accept,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  the  account  of  the  ministerial  proposals,  given  by 
their  enemies.  Let  us  not  labour  to  deny  all  that  is  said  about  the 
guillotine  set  up  in  St.  Stephen’s,  and  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  the  leader  of  the  House  uses  a  majority,  given  him  for  another 
purpose,  to  force  a  piece  of  unjust  and  impolitic  legislation  through 
Parliament. 

To  what  does  it  all  come  ?  To  what,  indeed,  but  this.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  now  doing  battle  with  an  entirely  new  enemy  within 
its  own  walls.  The  country  awaits,  with  interest  perhaps,  but  with¬ 
out  alarm  or  even  anxiety,  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  The  first  enemy 
against  which  Parliament  pitted  itself  was  the  King.  Some  sugges¬ 
tive  phases  of  that  struggle  have  been  already  glanced  at.  Then 
came  the  convulsions,  caused  by  the  theologically  envenomed  factions 
that  declared  themselves  at  Westminster  directly  the  monarch  had 
disappeared.  These  strifes  were  only  composed  by  Cromwell ;  that 
extraordinary  man  delivered  Parliament  from  many  foes  of  its  own 
household  by  the  simple  process  of  superseding  it  with  his  military 
councils.  A  decade  passed.  The  House  ridded  itself  of  a  Protector, 
restored  a  king,  voluntarily  prostrated  itself  in  homage,  more  abject 
before  him,  than  the  first  Charles  had  ever  asked.  St.  Stephen’s, 
however,  had  to  wait  another  four  and  fifty  years — till  the  Hano¬ 
verian  period — before  Walpole  made  it  the  first  power  in  the  realm. 
That  was  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the  Cabinet.  The  royal 
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tyranny  and  the  distracting  factions  had  thus  no  sooner  been  surmounted 
than  the  national  supremacy  of  the  Popular  Chamber,  as  first  formally 
established,  became  dependent  upon  its  co-operation  with  an  executive 
committee  of  its  own  number,  consisting  exclusively  of  the  nominees 
of  that  committee’s  president.  The  earlier  English  kings  had  looked 
upon  the  Commons  as  a  sort  of  appendage  to  their  council,  convenient 
at  first,  afterwards  necessary  to  enable  them  to  raise  what  money 
they  wanted.  To  the  first  Georges,  as  to  their  great  Minister,  the 
House  was  a  rather  complex  instrument  for  carrying  into  effect  a 
policy  which  they  considered,  on  the  whole,  serviceable  to  the  nation, 
as  well  as  advantageous  to  themselves.  For  the  performance  of  that 
work  the  brow-beating  and  bullying  period  had  passed.  The  House 
required  management,  which  generally  took  the  form  of  corruption ; 
in  that  age  it  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  blame  Walpole  for 
bribing,  as  it  would  have  been,  a  little  earlier,  to  have  charged  a 
statesman  with  scandalising  public  opinion  by  an  excess  of  indulgence 
in  his  cups. 

Some  writers  on  the  Constitution  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  invested  the  Crown,  over  and  above  its  attributes  of  absolu¬ 
tism,  with  what  they  called  a  paramount  sovereignty.  Certain  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  critics  at  the  present  day  impute  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  sacrosanct  character,  which  is  outraged  by  any  infraction  of 
certain  commonplaces,  civil  or  religious,  that  are  said  to  embody 
the  principles  of  a  liberty,  claimed  to  be  the  essence  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  Church  or  State.  The  Government  of  the  day,  at  least  a 
representative  one,  is  blamed  for  employing  certain  rules  of  the 
House,  devised  and  exercised  by  one  party  as  much  as  the  other  for 
abbreviating  inordinate  debate,  so  that  when  the  first  Session  of  1903 
arrives,  no  arrears  of  educational  legislation  shall  be  waiting  to  be 
cleared  off.  In  the  past,  as  has  been  seen,  the  Popular  Chamber  has 
successfully  defended  itself  against,  has  indeed  triumphed  over  in 
succession,  a  jealous  and  exacting  Crown,  and  a  paralysing  group  of 
mutually  embittered  sections.  Will  it  fare  equally  well  in  its 
dealings  with  a  Minister  supported  by  a  compact  majority  within  its 
walls,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  by  an  overwhelming  body  of 
well-wishers,  interspersed  with  a  low  percentage  of  interested  malcon¬ 
tents  in  the  country  ?  Is  education  of  any  sort  a  burning  question, 
whose  thrown- out  heat  will  fuse  into  a  solid  mass  the  incoherent 
congeries  of  nondescript  elements,  composing  the  resistance  to  the 
present  proposals  ?  Here,  incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  but 
for  the  novel  complexion  and  temper  of  that  class,  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  real  authors  of  the  Bill,  little  of  the  antagonism  experienced 
to  it  might  have  been  provoked.  The  clergy,  we  are  told,  will  not 
have  the  Kenyon- Sian ey  amendment;  it  must,  therefore,  be  can¬ 
celled  before  the  Bill  can  receive  the  Royal  assent. 
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The  laiig:iiage  of  this  menace  undoubtedly  implies  one  significant 
fact.  During  the  last  few  years  the  personnel  of  the  clerical  pro¬ 
fession  has  been  undergoing,  though  very  gradually,  a  change,  as 
noticeable  in  its  result  as  the  development  of  the  early  Oxford 
School’s  imceremonial  Anglicanism  into  the  bizarre  ritualistic  wor¬ 
ship  of  to-day.  Till  now  the  National  Church  has  been  conspicu¬ 
ously  free  from  an  hierarchical  caste;  its  ministers  or  priests, 
according  to  the  view  taken,  have  received  much  the  same  educa¬ 
tion  as  other  Englishmen  of  the  same  social  class.  Layman 
and  cleric  have  sat,  side  by  side,  on  the  same  school  form,  have 
played  in  the  same  cricket  eleven,  have  rowed  in  the  same 
college  boat.  Their  parents  have  been  professional  men  of  the 
same  station  in  towns  or  gentlemen  of  the  same  calibre  in  the 
country. 

It  would  he  ridiculously  wide  of  the  mark  to  hint  at  any  assimila¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  English  clergy  to  the  peasant  priesthood  of 
Ireland  or  of  other  Catholic  countries.  It  may  he  only  another 
illustration  of  the  tendencies  proper  to  an  age  of  universal  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  statistics  show  the  number  of 
persons  admitted  from  the  older  universities  to  Holy  Orders  largely 
to  have  diminished,  and  the  proportion  of  the  alumni  of  diocesan 
colleges  and  other  theological  seminaries,  as  noticeably  to  have 
increased.  It  is  natural  for  these  ecclesiastics  of  the  new  school  to 
stand  upon  their  dignity.  Where  there  is  no  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
hood  to  wear,  it  is  irresistihle  to  flaunt  the  majesty  of  the  cassock 
and  the  dignity  of  the  simplice.  Thus  is  the  apostleship  magnified, 
and  at  least  one  Pauline  precept  obeyed.  These  are  the  divines 
who  would  no  more  miss  rea(Hng  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  any 
permissible  occasion,  or  fail  to  prefix  the  epithet  “  blessed  ”  to  the 
name  of  the  Yirgin  Mother,  than  they  would  forego  a  penny  of 
Easter  offering,  or  miss  a  chance  of  adding  a  rose  window  to  their 
church.  Such  are  his  clerical  constituents  who  noisily  claimed  a 
share  in  the  framing  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Bill,  who  now  insist  upon  get¬ 
ting  their  promised  money  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  who,  to 
remind  the  Minister  and  the  country  of  their  paternity  for  the 
scheme,  have  raised  a  threat,  ridiculous,  were  it  not  indecent,  of 
wrecking  the  measure  if  it  acknowledged  the  principle  of  lay  manage¬ 
ment  of  State-aided  denominational  schools.  Such  pretensions, 
advanced  by  such  men,  have  of  course  operated  upon  the  Secularist 
faction  as  a  red  rag,  thrown  down  before  him,  acts  on  a  bull.  The 
late  Archdeacon  Denison,  and  for  that  matter  Fusey  himself,  com- 
phdned  of  nothing  more  bitterly  than  of  being  forced  by  Parliamen¬ 
tary  action  to  make  common  cause  with  the  man-milliners,  the 
consecrated  Mantalinis  of  a  latter  day,  who  vulgarised  High  Church- 
ism.  The  erewhile  Frederick  Temple  of  Balliol  can  scarcely  relish 
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more  having  been  driven  by  his  episcopal  brother  of  London  into 
the  leadership  of  that  contingent  to-day. 

Meanwhile,  every  calm  and  sensible  citizen  instinctively  assures 
himself  of  the  insincerity  of  the  battle  cries  on  both  sides.  He 
knows  perfectly  well  that,  neither  by  the  proposals  now  before 
Parliament,  nor  by  educational  legislation  of-  any  sort,  will  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  rising  or  the  risen  generation  he  appre¬ 
ciably  retarded  or  advanced.  Already  there  are  no  rungs  wanting 
in  the  ladder  of  gradual  ascent  from  the  gutter  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  Senate-house  or  schools.  A  board-school  pupil  with 
the  help  of  one  among  the  innumerable  scholarships,  given  by  the 
great  commercial  companies,  passes  from  the  primary  institution  to 
one  of  the  first  secondary  schools  in  the  kingdom;  he  gets  the 
Senior  Wranglership  at  Cambridge,  or  the  best  First  of  his  year  at 
Oxford,  enters  a  State  office,  becomes  a  chief  official,  permanent 
Under-Secretary,  goes  into  Parliament,  returns  to  his  old  depart¬ 
ment  as  Secretary  of  State.  That  is  no  imaginary  instance,  it  is 
one  that  is  of  constant  recurrence,  as  was  shown  by  the  present 
writer  elsewhere.^ 

In  these  matters  machinery  may  improve  conditions ;  it  cannot 
command  results.  When  the  present  Bill  has  become  law  we  shall, 
as  a  people,  he  neither  worse  nor  better  educated  than  at,  the 
present  moment.  Every  hoy  and  girl  in  these  islands  has  now,  and 
whatever  measure,  or  however  amended,  may  be  inscribed  on  the 
Statute  Book,  will  continue  to  have,  a  fair  chance  of  attaining  the 
highest  place  open  to  ability  or  ambition. 

Under  these  circumstances  can  one  serioxisly  suppose  Mr.  Balfour 
and  his  oolleag\ies  to  he  engaging  Parliament  in  a  contest  that  must 
end  after  the  manner  of  earlier  rivalries,  in  the  victory  of  the 
Assembly  over  its  enemy — ^now  a  monarch,  now  a  chaos  of  unruly 
groups — beneath  St.  Stephen’s  roof  ?  The  House  of  Commons  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  an  independent  national  institution  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  None  of  its  greatest  leaders  ever  regarded  it  as  an 
end,  hut  only  as  a  means.  We  have  seen  that,  in  every  recent 
instance  of  a  single  statesman  of  authority  differing  from  his  followers, 
or  even  from  a  majority,  in  the  Chamber,  hut  daring  to  hold 
steadily  on  his  way,  the  result  has  shown  the  individiial  to  have  been 
right  and  the  collective  wisdom  to  have  been  wrong.  It  was  so,  as  we 
have  shown,  in  the  case  of  the  younger  Pitt.  The  precedent  was 
confirmed,  not  falsified,  in  the  case  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  to  say 
nothing  of  Palmerston,  in  seasons  of  national  excitement  exception¬ 
ally  high.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  managed  the  House  by  acting  on 
the  principle  that  “  every  man  had  his  price.”  Mr.  Gladstone 
brought  a  controversial  measure  through  before  the  Greek  Kalends, 

(1)  Social  Trafuformationi  of  the  Fietorian  Age,  p.  166. 
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by  the  cloBure.  Mr.  Balfour  acts  upon  the  newest  example.  Apart 
from  these  more  general  considerations,  there  are  certain  historic 
facts  of  recent  date,  and  of  omen  entirely  auspicious,  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  to-day.  Before  modern  constituencies  were  called  into 
existence  by  the  Act  of  1832,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  representative  Chamber  resembled  rather  the  smaller 
skirmishes  in  the  Iliad,  than  the  set  encounters  of  competing  chiefs. 
Household  suffrage  was  given  in  1868.  The  constituencies  were 
completely  democratised  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  later.  By  these  steps  has  been 
established  something  not  far  short  of  universal  suffrage. 

Since  the  broadening  of  the  electoral  basis,  has  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  comparison  with  the  period  that  preceded  the  Grey 
Act,  shown  any  disinclination  to  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  a 
single  illustrious  dictator?  On  the  contrary,  the  great  person¬ 
alities  of  St.  Stephen’s  have  enjoyed,  since  1832,  turns  of  power 
far  longer  than  were  known  in  the  days  when  most  seats  were  given 
by  their  noble  proprietors  to  personal  favourites.  Fox,  returned 
for  Midhurst  when  under  age,  during  the  more  than  thirty  years  of 
his  parliamentary  career  was  only  in  ofl&ce  for  three,  was  not  for 
more  than  twice  that  time  a  notable  member  of  the  assembly.  On 
the  other  hand,  look  at  the  three-score  years  and  ten  which  have 
passed  since  the  day  of  the  ten-pounders  began.  From  that  date  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  first  place  at  St.  Stephen’s 
belonged  to  barely  half-a-dozen  historic  leaders.  The  entire  time 
is  divided  between  Russell,  with  a  total  of  six  years  of  ascendency. 
Peel  with  five  years,  Palmerston  with  nine,  Gladstone  also  with 
nine,  and  Disraeli  with  eight,  in  their  several  administrations. 

Since  the  enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  eighteen 
years  ago,  the  evidence,  afforded  by  facts  and  figures,  is  still  more 
strikingly  in  the  direction  now  indicated.  From  the  day  of  Glad¬ 
stone’s  disappearance,  during  a  space,  that  is,  of  eight  years,  the  House 
of  Commons  only  passed  from  the  sway  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  to 
leave  itself  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain.  Such  a  denouement  had  been  long  in  process  of  preparation 
by  a  course  of  political  events  in  the  constituencies  as  well  as  at 
Westminster.  The  electoral  organisation,  inevitably  following  the 
enlargement  of  a  democratic  electorate,  instituted  its  committees  and 
sub- committees,  its  five  himdreds,  its  caucuses,  and  so  forth.  These 
bodies,  under  their  different  “bosses,”  took  care  that  the  voters  sent 
to  St. .  Stephen’s  a  man,  likely,  perhaps,  to  look  after  their  local 
interests,  hut,  absolutely  and  categorically,  pledged  to  support  a 
particular  statesman.  Thus,  to  the  letter,  has  been  fulfilled  Peel’s 
prediction  of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  Parliamentary  reform. 
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“  The  first  thing,”  he  said,  in  1833,  “  which  your  new  voters  will  do 
is  to  cry,  ‘  Away  with  the  cant  of  measures,  not  men,  of  pretending 
that  the  horses  who  drag  the  carriage  are  all,  and  that  the  coachman 
is  nothing.’  ” 

Here,  surely,  is  additional  reason  for  doubting  whether  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  twentieth  century  is  likely  to  annihilate  the  new  enemy, 
discovered  in  the  latest  Ministerial  methods,  with  as  little  difiiculty 
as  it  disposed  of  the  inconvenient  interferences  of  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago.  With  the  object  of  insuring  an  actual  and 
perfect  reflection  of  the  electoral  body  in  the  Parliament,  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Assembly  is  periodically  renovated.  What  happens  ? 
The  householders,  so  far  from  using  their  opportunities  to  change 
their  rulers  at  St.  Stephen’s,  insist  on  prolonging  their  lease  of  power. 
All  preconceptions  of  the  fickleness  of  democracy,  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  to  that  of  Machiavelli,  Montesquieu  and  De 
Tooqueville,  are  falsified.  The  larger  mob,  for  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
told  his  friends  to  shout,  instead  of  a  many-headed  symbol  of  irra¬ 
tional  mutability,  becomes  the  embodiment  of  philosophic  constancy 
to  principles  of  policy,  based  on  rectitude  of  reason.  Mr.  Asquith, 
as  an  Opposition  manager,  has  at  last  fulfilled,  over  this  business,  the 
high  expectations  that  his  intellectual  powers  raised.  Mr.  Morley 
has  made,  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  the  best  fighting  speech  that 
has  ever  come  from  his  lips.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the 
masses  who  make  and  unmake  Governments  are  not  in  the  least 
scandalised  by  the  “  abominable  thing.”  There  may  be  a  succession 
of  mercenary  bargains  between  Romanists,  Anglicans,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  State  on  the  other  ;  the  denominations,  having  bled 
the  ratepayers  all  round,  require  them  further  to  pay  a  rent  on  the 
buildings  in  which  religious  sectarianism  is  to  be  inculcated.  All 
this  may  be  perfectly  true  or  false.  The  great  heart  and  conscience 
of  the  nation  care  not  a  button  which.  The  Ministerial  majorities 
in  Committee  fell  appreciably  once  or  twice.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  continued,  however,  entirely  to  conixol  battalions 
sufficiently  big  to  constitute  the  best  of  repartees  to  the  most  laboured 
and  indignant  of  Opposition  attacks.  Some  dangers  ahead  of  Mr. 
Balfour  there  may  still  be ;  they  are  not,  however,  to  be  found  in 
the  movements  of  the  popular  conscience,  or  the  denunciations  of 
the  Opposition  chiefs.  The  Prime  Minister’s  most  formidable 
enemies  are  of  his  own  household ;  they  are  mainly  to  be  found  in 
the  Ministerial  Press.  One  of  these  organs,  comparing  the  Premier 
to  a  celestial  being,  bids  him  find  solace  under  all  censure  in  its 
assurance  that  not  even  an  archangel  could  in  such  a  matter  have 
satisfied  the  Nonconformist  conscience. 

As  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  position  now  held  by  him  as  the 
strongest  man  in  the  country  would  require,  for  a  just  description  of 
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it,  the  adaptation  of  entire  stanzaa  from  Dryden’s  Ode  on  Alexander' e 
Feast,  The  Prime  Minister  is,  of  course,  sincere  in  his  loyalty  to 
the  Church  of  England  and  all  the  articles  of  its  Creed ;  free  discussion 
on  these,  he  may  perceive,  is  likely  to  avert  a  good  deal  of  grumbling 
that  might  otherwise  be  directed  against  the  administration.  There 
never  yet  existed  in  this  country  a  Government  or  statesman  that 
was  not,  in  the  long  run,  injured,  rather  than  helped,  by  the  un¬ 
diluted  unction  of  hyperbolical  panegyric.  For  all  recipients  of 
such  homage  a  wholesome  warning  is  provided,  by  the  fate  of  the 
Athenian  statesman  whom  his  fellow-citizens  ostracised  in  sheer 
boredom  at  hearing  him  always  spoken  of  as  “  the  great,  the  good, 
and  the  just.”  For  the  present,  however,  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  that  discriminatingly  correct  appreciation  of  Parliamentary  and 
political  forces  which  has  enabled  him  to  bring  safely  through  an 
Educational  measure,  that,  if  not  the  most  democratic,  far-seeing,  and 
beneficent  (according  to  Sir  John  Gorst’s  description)  ever  submitted 
to  Parliament,  is  at  least  the  most  controversial.  The  new  struggle 
through  which  it  is  now  passing,  for  the  reasons  already  set  forth,' 
is  proving  a  severer  trial  to  the  House  than  any  of  its  earlier  con¬ 
tests.  Only  when  there  concurs  with  a  growing  decline  in  the 
Government  majority  at  St.  Stephen’s  a  spontaneously  rising  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  minister  in  the  country  (both  conditions  now  not  forth¬ 
coming),  can  his  malcontent  leaders  reasonably  anticipate  defeating 
the  manager  of  the  House. 


T.  H.  S.  Escott. 


ALFRED  DE  VIGNY. 

I. 

Ai.fret)  dk  Vigny,  the  author  of  Cinq-MarSyVfos,  not  a  Romantic. 
If  Lamartine,  the  elder  Dumas,  Hugo,  Musset  and  the  rest  of  the 
group  whose  influence  came  from  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de 
Stael  may  he  classed  together,  then  in  externals  Dumas  and  in 
essentials  Musset  were  the  true  Romantics.  To  say  this  is  not  to 
lose  sight  of  Hugo.  It  is  to  remember  that  his  work  was  so  largely 
an  affair  of  literary  impersonation  and  that  his  unequalled  suppleness 
enabled  him  to  express  himself  in  any  literary  form.  Romanticism 
was  for  him  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  literary  mode  that  excited 
most  attention.  He  was  a  Romantic  by  deliberate  choice,  not  by 
nature,  and  if  in  Les  Burgraves  French  Romanticism  reached  its  acme, 
that  was  because  Hugo’s  visual  imagination  and  mastery  of  language 
were  exhibited  in  a  theme  particularly  favourable  to  them.  And  Lea 
Burgraves  was  not  a  success,  and  Hugo  was  not,  in  the  theatre  at 
all  events,  the  dramatist  of  Romanticism.  The  actual  and  successful 
playwright  of  that  school  was  Dumas. 

Of  Hugo  and  Dumas  and  Musset,  we  in  England  have  heard  a 
great  deal,  of  Vigny  scarcely  anything.  Yet  he  had  been  nearly  the 
foremost  among  the  Romantics.  That  most  exigent  and  qualified  of 
tribimals — literary  opinion  in  France — had  acknowledged  his  real 
merit.  Critics  like  Sainte-Beuve,  M.  Anatole  France,  M.  Maurice 
Paleologue  and  M.  Emile  Faguet  have  agreed  with  the  ladies  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain — who  are  not  critics — that  Vigny  was  a 
man  of  genius.  In  justice  to  the  critics  it  should  be  said  that  they 
condemn  the  work  which  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ladies,  and  in 
justice  to  the  noble  dames  and  demoiselles  who  so  greatly  admired 
Cinq-Mars,  we  must  remember  that  Romanticism  was  the  only  wear 
in  1826,  and  that  it  had  a  social  and  political  value  in  addition  to 
its  literary  qualities. 

But  the  most  important  thing  about  Vigny  and  the  reason  for 
his  position  in  French  literature  is  that  he  possessed  originality.  He 
claims  it,  and  the  claim  is  not  contested.  Romanticism  in  England 
and  France  was  a  consciously  derivative  movement.  Avowedly  it 
aimed  at  reviving  not  one  period  merely  but  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Oriental  civilisations  into  the  bargain.  Here  there  can 
be  no  room  for  originality.  Quarrels  about  priority  there  may  be, 
and  have  been,  but  about  no  one  except  Vigny  can  the  question  of 
originality  be  even  raised. 

To  imderstand  his  originality  we  have  to  rid  ourselves  of  a  great 
part  of  the  imaginative  stuff  of  our  minds  and  put  ourselves  in  the 
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mental  state  of  eighty  years  ago.  Many  things  in  Vigny’s  poetry 
are  commonplaces  to  ns,  but  they  were  not  commonplaces  in  1822.  To 
!  see  how  he  came  to  feel  and  think  and  write  as  he  did  we  must  know 
something  of  himself,  of  his  family,  of  his  milieu,  and  of  his  period. 

Alfred  Victor  de  Vigny  was  bom  on  March  27,  1797,  at  Loches, 
in  the  Touraine,  where  his  mother  and  her  parents  had  been  im¬ 
prisoned  by  the  revolutionary  Government.  His  father,  M.  Leon  de 
Vigny,  was  a  veteran  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and  like  all  the 
Vignys  he  held  that  arms  were  the  only  profession  for  a  gentleman. 
The  family  was  an  old  one,  but  had  not  been  for  many  generations 
distinguished  in  any  way.  In  his  yoimg  and  romantic  days  Alfred 
Victor  set  great  store  on  the  antiquity  of  his  family.  But  he  sloughed 
his  Bomantic  garment  in  good  time.  This  faculty  of  sloughing  the 
sentimentalities  of  his  day  is  characteristic  of  Vigny.  He  had  a 
piercing  eye  for  pretentiousness  and,  up  to  a  point,  a  power  of  reflec¬ 
tion  which  enabled  him  to  see  things  as  they  are.  But  it  was  only 
up  to  a  point.  It  did  not  bring  him  to  the  realism  then  nascent  in 
Stendhal  and  Balzac,  his  faculU  maitretse  barred  his  progress  along 
that  path.  In  spite  of  his  audacity,  of  his  complete  detachment,  he 
is  in  the  last  resort  an  intransigent  idealist.  The  idealist  quand  mime 
rejected  the  theatrical  wardrobe  of  current  Bomanticism.  It  seemed 
to  him  vulgar  and  absurd  and  he  resented  the  association  of  Idealism 
and  Romanticism  as  a  creole  of  Louisiana  resents  being  confused 
with  a  quadroon  of  the  West  Indies.  So  he  flaunted  a  Romantic 
sentiment  when  he  wrote — 

“  J’ai  mis  sur  le  cimier  dor6  du  gentilhomme 
Une  plume  de  fer  qui  u’est  pas  sans  beaute, 

J’ai  fait  illustreun  nom  qu’on  m’a  transmis  sans  gloire.” 

The  egotistic  note  is  in  the  tradition  of  chivalry,  and  the  idea  of 
ennobling  one’s  ancestors  is  extremely  sensible.  It  has  none  of  the 
drawbacks  of  the  present  system  and  it  has  the  sanction  of  usage  in 
that  ancient  and  conservative  polity,  the  Empire  of  China. 

M.  de  Vigny  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Baraudin, 
an  admiral  of  the  French  navy.  The  poet  was  their  fourth  child 
and  the  only  one  that  lived  beyond  infanc)'.  A  lady  of  beauty  and 
a  woman  of  caractere,  Madame  de  Vigny  was  an  aristocrat  of  the 
temper  that  had  so  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  Revolution. 
Her  intelligence  should  have  placed  her  above  the  prejudices  of  her 
class,  but  the  emotions  are  older  than  the  intellect,  and  the  sentiment 
of  class  superiority  is  almost  irresistibly  attractive  to  feminine  tem¬ 
peraments.  Moreover,  Madame  de  Vigny  was  of  the  generation  that 
paid.  Her  brother  was  shot  at  Uuiberon,  her  father  died  in  prison, 
and  she  and  her  husband  lost  a  great  part  of  their  property.  People 
who  suffer  in  this  way  are  not  comforted  by  the  thought  that  they 
are  paying  for  the  follies  of  their  ancestors. 
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Madame  de  Vigny  is  said  to  have  been  strict  with  her  son,  hut  she 
gained  his  love,  and  throughout  her  life  he  was  devoted  to  her  in  the 
way  that  seems  natural  to  Frenchmen  and  comic  to  Englishmen.  A 
woman  who  told  her  child  that  he  had  three  brothers  in  heaven — 
Leon,  Adolphe,  and  Emmanuel — and  taught  him  to  pray  for  them, 
may  not  have  been  sentimental,  and  she  was.  certainly  not  without 
natural  feeling.  There  may  have  been  another  reason  for  strictness ; 
perhaps  she  thought  that  the  soldier- father  was  spoiling  the  boy. 
M.  L^on  de  Vigny  was  seventy,  in  weak  health,  and  he  had  an  only 
son.  Most  likely  he  did  spoil  Alfred,  and  the  mother’s  strictness 
redressed  the  balance.  But  the  picture  of  the  old  soldier  telling  his 
son  stories  of  the  long  war,  of  marches  and  campaigns,  of  bivouacs 
and  cantonments,  of  battles  and  great  commanders,  is  a  natural  and 
touching  one.  If  such  stories  are  told  in  a  Beauceron  manor-house, 
where  the  legends  are  fading  from  the  tapestries,  and  the  knightly 
ancestors  are  dim  in  the  old  frames,  then  they  sink  into  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  ardent  and  dreamy  natures  and  mould  their  lives.  M.  Leon 
de  Vigny  gave  Alfred  his  first  enthusiasm,  the  love  of  arms.  There 
is  a  touch  of  Sterne’s  soldiers — it  was  their  period — about  M.  L4on. 
His  last  words  are  something  in  Captain  Shandy’s  spirit : — 

“  Mon  enfant,  je  ne  veux  pas  faire  des  phrases,  mais  je  sens  que  je 
vais  mourir  ;  c’est  tme  vieille  machine  qui  se  d^traque,  rends  ta  mere 
heureuse  et  garde  toujours  ceci.” 

Ceci  was  a  portrait  of  his  wife.  The  story  would  fit  one  of 
Sterne’s  soldiers,  who  were  brave,  and  gentle  too. 

After  the  Terror,  M.  de  Vigny  brought  his  wife  and  son  to  Paris, 
and  in  time  Alfred  was  sent  to  a  school  where  the  victories  of 
Napoleon  were  more  important  than  the  code  of  the  Lyc4e  Bonaparte. 
His  parents,  fearing  that  his  admiration  of  the  national  hero  would 
corrupt  his  royalist  principles,  took  him  away  from  school,  and 
though  he  was  a  mere  boy,  he  was  introduced  into  the  aristocratic 
salons  where  Napoleon  was  not  a  hero.  His  principles  were  not  pre¬ 
served,  but  through  this  early  introduction  into  society  he  acquired 
the  urbanity,  courtesy,  and  self-possession  which,  at  that  time,  were 
associated  with  aristocratic  manners. 

His  father,  his  school-fellows  and  Napoleon  determined  Vigny’s 
choice  of  a  profession.  In  1814  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
gendarmerie  de  la  Maison  rouge  royal.  It  was  officered  by  aristo¬ 
cratic  dandies,  whose  swagger  so  much  offended  the  veterans  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  corps  had  to  be  suppressed  at  the  Second 
Restoration.  Vigny  entered  the  royal  footguards,  exchanged  into 
the  63rd,  became  captain  by  seniority,  and  retired  in  1827,  with¬ 
out  having  been  in  action. 

His  military  career  was  a  long  disillusionment.  Only  once — during 
the  Spanish  war  of  1823 — had  he  the  prospect  of  active  service,  and 
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then  his  regiment  was  kept  among  the  reserves.  For  the  rest  his 
life  was  a  dreary  alternation  of  drill  and  route  marching,  of  tediiim 
and  red-tape,  Vigny,  who  spat  hlood  on  the  long  marches,  who 
took  a  Bible  wherever  he  went,  who  dreamed  of  nymphs  and  prophets 
and  angels,  did  not  get  on  with  the  officers  of  his  own  age.  He 
sought  the  society  of  the  older  and  serious  men,  and,  idealising  after 
his  invariable  fashion,  he  tells  their  stories  in  Grandeurs  et  Servitudes 
Militnires. 

He  made  slow  progress,  for  in  France  at  that  time  promotion  came 
not  from  the  noi-th  or  the  south,  hut  from  the  Court,  He  gives  the 
reason  in  his  simple,  haughty  way :  “  II  est  vrai  que,”  he  writes, 

“  des  qu’un  homme  de  ma  connaissance  arrive  au  pouvoir,  j ’attends 
qu’il  me  cherche  and  je  ne  le  cherche  plus.” 

There  is  Alfred  de  Vigny  with  his  literal  belief  in  moral  abstractions 
and  his  absurd  sense  of  personal  honour  and  dignity.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  “  I’honneur  est  le  poeme  du  devoir,”  but  the  prose  of  the 
business  is  that  after  thirteen  years’  service  he  retired  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  gained  by  seniority,  or  by  merit,  if  that  is  the  wiser  way 
of  putting  it. 

In  1828  he  married  Lydia  Bunbury,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Anglo-Indian.  This  gentleman  seems  to  have  had  the  qualities  of  the 
nabobs  of  the  old  novels,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Englishman  of  the 
vaudeville.  It  was  quite  in  character  that  he  should  despise 
foreigners  and  poets.  Fate,  which  sometimes  is  humorous,  led  his 
daughter  to  marry  a  French  poet.  Mr.  Bunbury  sought  consolation 
in  travel.  Dining  with  Lamartine,  who  was  acting  French  Ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Florence,  Mr.  Bunbury  referred  to  his  misfortune : — 

“  Monsieur,”  he  said,  “  you  are  a  poet,  you  ought  to  know  the 
poets  of  your  country.”  Lamartine  said  that  he  knew  a  good  many 
of  them. 

“  My  daughter  married  one  of  them,”  continued  Mr.  Bunbury, 
but  which  of  the  French  poets  was  his  son-in-law  he  could  not 
remember. 

Lamartine  mentioned  several  names,  and  at  each  name  Mr. 
Bunbury  replied,  “  No,  that’s  not  it.”  At  last  Lamartine  hit  upon 
the  right  one,  “  Vigny  !  Alfred  de  Vigny !  That’s  the  very  one  who 
married  my  daughter !  ”  he  exclaimed.  Afterwards  he  forgot  the 
name  entirely,  and  left  it  out  of  his  will. 

Considering  that  Vigny  was  a  poet  who  had  married  a  foreigner, 
his  marriage  succeeded  fairly  well.  He  and  Mme.  de  Vigny  lived 
together  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  He  was  always  a  courteous  and 
affectionate  husband,  and  when  Mme.  de  Vigny  became  an  invalid, 
he  nursed  her  with  the  kindliest  devotion ;  but  he  was  not  invariably 
faithful,  and  he  had  never  been  in  love  with  her.  Years  before  he 
had  been  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Delphine  Ghty.  Lamartine 
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deBcribeB  him  as  being  remarkably  attractive  at  that  time,  with' 
dreamy  sea-blue  eyes,  a  complexion  of  virginal  purity,  lips  <f  mw  demtS 
exquifi  and  fine  light  hair,  with  a  natural  “wave,”  to  use  the  technical^ 
word.  Put  this  figure  into  the  uniform  of  the  royal  footguards,  add> 
a  title  and  the  reputation  of  a  poet,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that' 
Mile.  Delphine  was  attracted,  and  that  her  mother  approved.  Alas ! 
they  had  counted  without  Mme.  de  Vigny  and  her  aristocratic 
sensibility.  She  opposed  the  project.  Delphine  Ghiy  became  Mme. 
Emile  de  Girardin,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  Alfred  de  Vigny  wrote 
a  sonnet  to  her.  An  idyll  had  been  sketched,  almost  begun. 
Delphine  Gay  and  Alfred  de  Vigny !  It  belongs  to  the  golden  age  ! 
But  idylls  were  out  of  place  in  Charles  X.’s  time,  and  the  reign  of 
the  louis  d’or  had  come. 

With  one  exception,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  his  literary 
work,  these  are  the  chief  events  of  Vigny’s  life.  For  ten  years  he 
was  among  the  best-known  men  of  letters  in  France.  He  wrote 
drama,  poetry  and  historical  romance,  and  succeeded  in  each  form,  at 
all  events  with  his  own  generation.  Then  came  a  silence  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  unbroken  except  for  rare  contributions  to  the  Revuf  deM 
Deux  Motides;  lee  Poemes  Philosophiques,  which  gave  him  a  permanent 
place  in  literature,  were  published  after  his  death  in  1863. 

II. 

Alfred  De  Vigny’s  first  volume,  the  Poemes,  appeared  in  1822  and 
produced  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  He  was  said  to  have  imitated 
Andre  Chenier,  and  to  have  antedated  his  own  work  to  conceal  his 
indebtedness.  Of  the  second  charge  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  con¬ 
tradicts  aU  we  know  of  Vigny’s  character  and  conduct.  The  other 
fails  in  essentials.  Plagiarism  in  the  serious  sense  is  not  a  matter  of 
subject  and  expression.  To  use  the  machinery  of  sylphs  and  deities 
or  the  incidents  of  the  Arthurian  legends  is  not  to  plagiarise  Pope  or 
Tennyson.  The  unpardonable  plagiarist  is  the  man  who  deliberately 
tries  to  think  and  feel  in  the  manner  distinctive  of  some  original 
writer.  If  La  Dryade  and  Syinetha  are  compared  on  this  principle 
with  the  poems  of  Chenier  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  no  plagiarism. 
It  is  not  the  less  obvious  because  Bainte-Beuve  believed  in  the  charge. 
For  that  great  critic’s  impartiality  was  apt  to  become  intermittent 
when  he  wrote  of  contemporaries  who  had  been  his  friends  and 
remained  poets. 

Of  course  Vigny,  like  all  poets,  had  his  masters,  and  shows  their 
influence.  Some  of  his  early  poems  have  traces  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  spirit,  others  show  that  he  had  read  Chateaubriand  and 
Homer  and  the  Bible.  But  he  preserves  his  independence  and  looks 
at  man  and  the  world  in  his  own  way.  He  has  the  individual  touch. 
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the  new  vision,  and  a  distinctive  note  of  imagination  which  con¬ 
stitute  originality.  French  critics  admit  his  claim  to  be  a  precursor 
and  to  have  done  what  had  not  been  done  before  in  French  literature. 

Eloa  and  Mdwe  first  gave  him  this  reputation.  There  are  few 
more  poetic  figures  than  Vigny’s  Eloa^  the  angel  sprung  from  a  tear 
of  Jesus  that  fell  on  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  Few  stories  are  more 
touching  than  that  of  the  spirit  of  compassion  who  shared  the  misery 
of  the  fallen  angel  because  he  was  unhappy.  Alfred  de  Vigny’s  men 
and  women  want  solidity,  but  his  angels  are  essential ;  grave,  retired 
and  perfected  spirits,  they  wonder  at  Eloa’s  warmth  and  at  her 
sacrifice.  She  seems  a  stranger  among  them  and  has  a  human 
pathos  and  sweetness,  for  she  has  not  long  left  the  earth.  Vigny 
tells  the  story  of  her  &11  with  so  much  sympathy  and  conviction  that 
we  feel  its  necessity.  The  Eloa  we  love  must  fall  or  she  is  not  Eloa. 
She  expresses  in  its  highest  form  the  sympathy  and  the  compassion 
which  were  at  the  root  of  Vigny’s  best  work. 

Mom  renders  his  sympathy  with  greatness  and  his  perception  of 
its  penalties,  isolation  and  sadness.  “  Ghreatness,”  Vigny  says,  “  is 
agahast  nature,  and  separates  the  great  man  from  his  kind.”  This  is 
the  complaint  of  the  law-giver : 

Sit6t  que  votre  souffle  a  rempli  le  betger 
Les  homines  se  sont  dit,  *  II  nous  est  etranger,* 

£t  leurs  yeux  se  baissaient  devant  mes  yeux  de  damme. 

Car  ils  venaient,  helas,  d’y  voir  plus  que  mon  ame. 

J’ai  vu  r  amour  s’eteindre  et  I’amiti^  tarir, 

Les  vierges  se  voilaient  et  craignaient  de  mourir.” 

Weary  of  his  task  he  prays  for  release  : 

0  Seigneur,  j’ai  v§cu  puissant  et  solitaire, 

Laissez-moi  endormir  du  sommeil  de  la  terre.” 

Mom  has  the  sombre  beauty  and  profound  sadness  of  the  greatest 
poetry.  The  EUvation  sur  Pari*  and  the  Poimes  Philosophiquea  have 
those  qualities  and  attain  a  greater  majesty  and  an  unquestionable 
sublimity,  with  a  breadth  of  conception  and  a  truth  of  insight  which 
justify  their  title.  There  are  only  eleven  and  it  is  hard  to  determine 
their  rank,  and  it  is  not  necessary.  Les  Destineesy  La  Matson  du  Berger y 
La  Mori  du  Loup  and  Le  Mont  des  Oliviers  are  of  the  same  rank,  the 
first.  I  am  following  a  mere  preference  in  quoting  these  verses  from 
Les  Destinies. 

“  Tristes  diviuites  da  monde  oriental, 

Femmes  au  voile  blanc,  immuable  statues, 

Elies  nous  4crasaient  de  leur  poids  colossal. 

Comme  un  vol  de  vautour  sur  le  sol  abattues 
Dans  un  ordre  ^temel,  toujours  en  nombre  4gal, 

Aux  tetee  dee  mortels,  sur  la  terre  ^pandues, 
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Elies  avaient  pos^  leor  ongle  sans  pitie 
Sur  les  cheveux  dresses  des  races  ^perdues, 

Trainent  la  femme  en  pleura  et  Thomme  humilie. 

Sous  leur  robe  aux  longs  plis  voilant  leurs  pieds  d’airain 
Leur  main  inexorable  et  leur  face  inflexible 
Montant  avec  lenteur  en  innombrable  essaim. 

D’un  vol  inaper^u,  sans  ailes,  insensible, 

C!omme  apparait  an  soir,  vers  Thorizon  lointain, 

D’un  nuage  orageuse,  I’ascension  paisible.” 

To  give  some  indicatioii  of  Alfred  de  Yigny’s  variety  I  should 
like  to  quote  La  Frigate  la  Sirieme,  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  of  a 
fight  at  sea  in  any  literature  and  a  great  poem  as  well. 

Vigny’s  prose  works  cannot  be  classed  with  his  poetry.  The 
Grandeurs  et  Servitudes  Militaires  is  the  most  likely  to  survive, 
Stello  has  no  central  interest  and  its  best  parts  were  used  in  other 
forms.  Cinq-Mars,  which  Vigny  wrote  to  make  people  read  his 
poetry,  is,  as  M.  Anatole  France  says,  his  only  mediocre  work  and  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  public  which  has  not  yet  read  his  poetry. 
It  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  will  nor  is  it  desirable.  No  one  was 
further  from  being  a  popular  poet  than  Alfred  de  Vigny,  but  he  is 
always  sure  of  his  own  public,  the  only  one  for  which  he  wrote. 

m. 

In  Vigny  there  is  no  separation  between  the  poet  and  the  man  as 
there  is,  to  take  a  notable  instance,  between  Scott  and  his  poetry. 
In  the  Journal  Scott,  speaking  of  some  matter  of  business,  lightly 
admits  that  he  wrote  his  metrical  stories  to  amuse  himself  and 
his  readers  and  that  he  would  not  think  of  taking  poetry  seriously. 
This  avowal  would  have  disgusted  Vigny,  and  (had  he  known  that 
Soott  looked  at  poetry  in  this  spirit  he  would  probably  not  have 
troubled  Colonel  Bunbury  to  present  him  to  the  most  popular  of  the 
Bomantidsts.  At  that  time  people  believed  that  the  author  of  Cinq- 
Mars  was  the  successor  of  Scott.  Every  generation  makes  similar 
mistakes,  and  it  was  too  early  then  to  know  that  in  the  great  Dumas 
France  had  the  prince  of  romancers.  To  get  the  full  contradictory 
of  Vigny  we  must  add  the  romantic  sentimentalist  Byron  to  the 
bourgeois  romanticist  Soott.  Vigny’s  Journal  a'un  Poite  is  the 
complement  and  confirmation  of  all  his  other  work.  AH  that  is 
implicit  in  the  poetry  is  revealed  in  the  Journal,  which  in  some 
respects  recalls  the  Oherman  of  Senancour.  But  the  likeness  is  so 
general  that  though  the  Oherman  was  published  in  1804,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  Vigny  was  at  all  infiuenoed  by  it.  His  best  and 
distinotive  work  was  self-inspired,  and,  except  at  the  beginning,  he  did 
not  re-act  to  external  stimuli.  He  was  one  of  the  most  self-centred 
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of  poets,  unimpressionable,  unreceptiye,  and  irresponsive  to  the 
sensuous  suggestions  which  so  much  afEected  the  poetry  of  the 
Eomantics.  The  resemblance  to  Senancour  may  be  dismissed.  A 
closer  and  more  remarkable  resemblance  is  that  between  Yigny’s 
Journal  Jun  Poete  and  the  Journal  Intime  of  Amiel,  and  in  this  case 
there  can  be  no  question  of  influence  on  one  side  or  the  other.  In  both 
there  is  a  startling  frankness,  a  thorough  sincerity  and  a  subtle  faculty 
of  self-analysis. 

In  Vigny’s  Journal  the  unity  of  his  character  and  temperament 
comes  out  with  convincing  clearness.  We  see  that  he  transcribed 
himself  faithfully  in  the  poems.  There  is  no  trace  of  pose  or 
impersonation.  Never  was  there  a  temperament  more  of  a  piece. 
He  was  one  thing  entirely  and  barely  anything  else.  His  apparent 
range  is  small  and  the  actual  range  is  smaller.  He  pays  for  this 
limitation,  but  he  gains  the  strength  of  concentration.  He  cannot  give 
us  human  beings,  but  he  is  at  home  with  abstractions  and  he  can 
vitalise  with  essential  truth  such  ideal  figures  as  his  Eloa.  He  is  an 
idealist  of  the  idealists,  a  literal  absolutist  who  demands  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  upon  earth.  It  is  no  use  to  tell  him  that  all  is  for  the  best 
in  the  best  of  aU  possible  worl^.  Phrases  of  that  kind  do  not 
deceive  him.  He  has  a  vision  of  an  ideal  world  where  truth  and 
justice  and  other  abstractions  prevail.  With  absolutist  logic  he  requires 
that  they  shall  prevail  here  and  now.  The  religion  founded  on  the 
Bible  he  knew  so  weU  declared  that  this  world  is  the  work  of  an  all¬ 
wise  and  all-just  God.  Ghravely,  not  irreverently,  but  with  courage 
Vigny  presents  the  picture  of  the  world  of  men.  “  Condamnes  a  la 
vie,  condamnes  a  la  mort,  voila  deux  certitudes  ;  condamnes  a  perdre 
ceux  qui  nous  aimons  et  4  les  voir  devenir  cadavres,  condamnes  a  ignorer 
le  pass^  et  I’avenir  de  I’humanite  et  y  penser  toujours,”  and  asks 
the  Creator  to  justify  himself  before  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

“  Muet,  aveugle  et  sourd  au  cri  dea  creatures, 

Si  le  Ciel  nous  laissa  comme  au  monde  avorte 
Le  juste  opposera  le  dedain  hk  I’absence, 

Et  ne  repondra  plus  que  par  un  froid  silence 
Au  silence  ^temel  de  la  Divinity,” 

he  writes  in  Le  Mont  dea  Oliviers.  There  is  no  answer.  Vigny 
accepts  the  silence.  He  does  not  accept  the  sentimental  platitudes 
about  the  mysterious  designs  of  a  power  that  gives  its  creatures  the 
faculty  of  criticism  and  forbids  it  to  be  exercised  on  the  subject  that 
most  concerns  them.  It  is  not  the  complaint  of  an  imbeliever,  it  is 
the  exceeding  bitter  cry  of  the  man  who  longs  to  believe  and  cannot 
believe  in  face  of  the  injustice  that  is  the  worst  of  blasphemies. 
He  might  have  found  peace  if  he  had  possessed  the  heart  of  a  little 
child,  but  he  had  the  intelligence  of  a  man  of  genius. 

Vigny  had  lost  the  illusions  of  glory,  of  caste  and  of  love. 
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Pinally  lie  lost  the  illusion  of  the  divine  ordinance  of  the  world, 
which,  to  the  idealist,  is  the  irreparable  disillusionment.  He  saw 
things  as  they  are  and  he  did  not  deny  them  because  they  were  not 
as  he  wished  them  to  be.  His  later  poems  show  that  he  faced  a 
world  inevitably  materialistic.  Perhaps  they  show,  too,  that  this 
acceptance  was  unwilling,  that  it  represented  the  victory  of  a  proud 
intellectual  honesty  over  the  predispositions  of  his  imagination  and 
emotions.  If  there  can  he  a  pessimistic  idealist  Alfred  de  Vigny 
surely  was  one.  But  the  disillusioned  idealist  bore  himself  with  a 
stoical  dignity  impossible  to  the  sentimentalist  of  romance.  He 
made  no  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart  in  Europe  or  in  Asia.  He 
did  not  rail  at  unresponsive  nature  and  publish  his  railings  irregu¬ 
larly  or  in  posthumous  memoirs.  Least  of  all  did  he  scorn  his 
race.  He  recognised  the  serene  indifference  of  nature  and  kept  his 
sympathy  with  man.  ‘‘  J’aime  la  majeste  des  sou&ances  humaines,” 
he  wrote,  and  in  the  common  misery  of  men  found  their  strongest 
bond.  And  he  was  always  helpful  particularly  to  literary  people,  as, 
to  mention  one  case,  in  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  Mademoiselle 
Sedaine,  a  descendant  of  the  dramatist.  He  showed  grace  and  good 
feeling  when  he  met  Nepomucene  Lemerder,  aman  of  high  character 
and  solid  literary  ability.  It  was  in  1830,  during  the  troubles  caused 
by  the  abdication  of  Charles  X.,  Vigny,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the 
National  Ghiard,  recognised  Lemercier  at  one  of  the  posts  and  greeted 
him  as  the  author  of  Pinto ^  the  least  unsuccessful  of  Lemercier’s  plays. 

Je  ne  suis  done  pas  tout  a  fait  oublie,”  exclaimed  the  old  dramatist. 

Vigny  assured  him  that  all  true  and  competent  lovers  of  the 
drama  honoured  his  name,  and  left  the  honest  gentleman  much 
gratihed. 

When  Vigny  commenced  poet  he  belonged  to  the  circle  that  met 
first  at  Nodier’s  private  rooms,  and  afterwards  in  his  official  quarters 
at  the  Arsenal  library.  The  coterie  enlarged,  and  in  time  included 
Dumas,  Hugo,  Musset,  Sainte-Beuve,  Emile  Deschamps,  Balzac,  and 
other  less-known  writers.  Sainte-Beuve,  the  amateur  of  the  human 
soul,  hit  off  Vigny’s  air  of  haughty  abstraction  when  he  spoke  of  the 
poet  coming  from  his  “  ivory  tower.”  The  phrase  was  prophetic. 
After  1835,  and  to  a  greater  degree  after  the  final  rupture  with 
Madame  Dorval,  Vigny  shut  himself  up  in  his  ivory  tower.  It  is 
not  possible  to  determine  how  far  his  resolve  to  isolate  himself  was 
due  to  breaking  off  a  connection  that  had  existed  for  so  long. 
Vigny’s  extreme  sensitiveness  would  in  any  case  have  made  the 
separation  painful,  but  it  was  made  more  painful  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  led  to  it.  Vigny  made  discoveries — as  they  were  for 
him — of  facts  that  wounded  his  dignity.  He  was  excessively  sus¬ 
ceptible  on  this  point,  more  as  it  affected  himself,  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
than  from  any  pride  of  aristocratic  birth.  La  Col^  de  Samson,”  with 
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the  famous  “  La  femme,  enfant  malade  et  douze  fois  impnr,”  has  a 
relentless  indignation  which  shows  that  he  felt  the  humiliation  more 
bitterly  than  the  separation.  But  Marie  Dorval  was  only  the  irnme* 
diate  cause  of  Yigny’s  isolation.  His  sinoerity  and  intelligence  must, 
sooner  or  later,  have  come  into  conflict  with  his  ultra-idealism. 
There  are  signs  of  this  in  Stello^  and  proofs  of  it  in  the  Journal. 
like  other  idealists,  Vigny  withdrew  from  the  world  when  he  saw 
that  it  was  not  and  never  could  be  the  world  as  he  wanted  it  to  be. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  pitching  the  note  too  high.  Idealist  quand 
Vigny  withdrew  to  create  his  own  world  in  a  solitude  of  his 
own  choosing.  In  retirement  his  fondness  for  introspective  analysis 
grew  upon  him.  He  surrendered  to  the  most  fascinating  of  joys. 
He  lived  on  himself,  on  his  imagination,  intellect,  and  tempera¬ 
ment.  “  Jouir  des  idees*’  became  his  object  in  life.  If  he  did  not 
entirely  cease  to  produce,  he  produced  with  increasing  rarity  and 
with  greater  difficulty.  The  Journal  is  full  of  notes  and  ideas  for 
poems  and  stories,  just  the  kind  of  record  which  a  man  makes  who 
does  not  want  to  lose  his  thoughts,  and  yet  does  not  care  enough  for 
them  to  work  them  up  into  a  deflnite  form.  To  the  materialist 
poetic  production  is  foolishness,  to  the  idealist  a  stumbling-block. 
The  state  he  aimed  at  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^‘un  d^sespoir 
paisible,  sans  convulsion  de  oolere  et  sans  reproehe  au  ciel."  An 
observer  describes  him  as  living  in  a  perpetual  seraphic  halluci¬ 
nation.  A  critic  calls  him  an  idealist  without  belief,  a  thinker 
without  faith  in  the  usefulness  and  dignity  of  thought,  a  despiser  of 
action,  indifferent  on  system  and  bitter  by  disposition,  a  man  who 
has  been  and  is  for  ever  disenchanted.”  This  is  to  exaggerate  and 
to  forget.  The  judgment  can  be  supported  from  Vigny  himself,  if 
we  are  careful  to  take  only  one  sort  of  his  franknesses.  But  if  we 
take  them  all,  it  seems  partial  and  misleading.  Vigny  will  never  be 
nnderstood  if  we  forget  that  his  idealism  was  largely  modified  by  a 
keen  intelligence  and  much  common  sense.  No  doubt  he  became 
more  solitary  and  more  analytic  as  time  went  on,  but  he  had  not  cut 
himself  entirely  off  from  human  intercourse.  Besides  Madame  de 
Vigny  mkre  and  Madame  Alfred  de  Vigny,  there  was  a  small 
entourage  of  old  friends  with  whom  Vigny  spent  his  evenings,  very 
likely  in  denouncing  the  Second  Empire  and  deploring  the  progress 
■of  machinery.  The  unpoetical  Vigny  was  a  clear-headed  and  far- 
■sighted  observer.  He  foresaw  the  social  and  political  troubles  of  the 
new  rSgime,  and  he  even  anticipated  Buskin  in  his  denunciations  of 
the  anti-sesthetic  steam-engine.  Certainly  the  real  and  essential 
Vigny  is  the  lofty  and  stoical  poet,  but  in  the  other  Vigny,  the 
TTiftn  of  the  world,  the  man  of  common  sense  and  sound  judgment, 
there  was  more  ability  than  goes  to  the  makiog  of  most  reputations. 

C.  G.  Compton. 
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I  PROPOSE  in  the  present  paper,  with  the  reader’s  indulgence,  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  what  may  be  broadly  called  the  Condition  of  Eng¬ 
land  Question,  and  particularly  on  those  aspects  of  it  which  are  of 
immediate  practical  importance  to  us  at  the  present  time.  In  dis- 
cxissing  this  matter  I  shall  use  other  nations  freely  as  foils,  with  the 
view  of  developing,  by  means  of  contrast  and  comparison,  a  clearer 
image  of  Just  how  and  where  we  stand  in  the  new  century  on  which 
we  have  entered,  with  its  new  methods,  aims,  and  potentialities ; 
taking  as  our  standpoint,  throughout,  the  political  and  social  evolution 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  as  the  only  point  of  view  from  which  we 
can  truly  imderstand  the  present  or  form  a  Just  forecast  of  the 
future ;  and  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  determine  which  of 
our  difficulties  are  amenable  to  changes  of  opinion,  and  so  are  reme¬ 
diable  by  legislation,  and  which  of  them,  if  there  be  any,  are  so 
stiS  and  unyielding  as  to  be  practically  unchangeable,  and  so,  as 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  political  surgery,  must  be  left  as  hostages 
to  fate.  This  done,  I  shall  then  outline  a  scheme  to  meet  these 
difficulties,  or  as  far  as  possible  to  alleviate  them. 

Our  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  two  great  departments 
of  War  and  Industry.  Of  the  former  I  have  neither  the  knowledge 
nor  the  authority  to  speak,  and  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to 
the  latter,  in  the  hope  that  xmder  it  the  various  aspects  of  o\ir 
national  life  which  make  up  what  we  have  called  the  Condition  of 
England  Question,  will  be  found,  before  we  have  done,  freely  te 
range  themselves.  Of  the  historical  background  necessary  to  give 
perspective  to  what  is  to  follow  only  a  word  need  here  be  said,  and 
it  is  this.  By  the  sagacity  and  skill  of  our  early  Kings  and  Ministers, 
and  later,  of  Parliament,  in  alternately  opening  and  shutting  our 
ports  to  the  foreigner ;  by  Free  Trade  and  Protection  skilfully  and 
Judiciously  applied  in  varying  detail  to  the  leading  branches  of  oiir 
industry  as  circumstances  required  ;  by  treaties  of  commerce  made 
and  unmade,  and  ^often  enforced  by  our  arms ;  England  ruined  in 
turn  Belgium,  the  Hanse  League,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
and  grew  and  grew  in  industrial  and  oommercial  power,  imtil  she 
became  at  onoe  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  the  arbiter  of  war  and  peace, 
and  the  provider  of  all  the  world  by  the  products  of  her  workshops 
and  looms. 

Sailmg  thus  triumphantly  on  an  open  sea,  clear  at  last  of  all 
hostile  sails,  and  with  no  rivals  to  fear,  she  was  then  able  to  take  her 
hand  off  the  tiller,  and  to  let  the  vessel  drift,  freely  opening  her 
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ports  to  all  the  world,  and  inviting  and  even  challenging  them  to 
come  in;  cutting  her  Government  loose  from  all  connection  with 
industry ;  hoisting  her  motto  of  “  Laissez-faire  ”  over  the  prow ;  and 
giving  the  Colonies  notice  to  quit  whenever  they  felt  inclined, — the 
industrial  sovereignty  of  her  own  little  isle  being  sufficient  for  itself 
and  a  match  for  them  all.  This  halcyon  time  lasted  for  just  half  a 
century.  But  now  a  new  epoch  of  World- Industry  has  opened  on 
us  with  the  appearance  in  the  field  of  rival  nations  who,  creeping  up 
stealthily  meanwhile  from  behind  their  tariff  walls,  and  armed  with 
the  most  elaborate  scientific  devices  and  inventions,  have  inaugurated 
the  new  era  of  what  we  may  call  developed  or  Scientific  Industry, 
as  distinguished  from  the  old  Feudal  Industry  with  which  it  is  now 
seriously  to  dispute  the  palm ;  the  difference  between  the  two  being 
roughly  this,  that  whereas  feudal  industry  is  mainly  the  product  of 
the  raw  material  of  a  country  existing  tcithin  its  own  domains,  and 
the  mechanical  skill  and  knowledge  that  spring  from  it  are  a  natural 
product  adapted  to  it  and  limited  in  quality  by  it,  as  the  wild  flowers 
are  by  the  soil  in  which  they  grow ;  scientific  industry,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  highly  developed  product  of  special  cultivation,  engineered 
by  vast  aggregations  of  capital  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  and 
dependent  neither  on  the  raw  material  of  its  own  nor  of  any  other 
particular  country,  nor  on  any  merely  local  science,  invention,  or 
skill,  but  fully  availing  itself  of  them  all  wherever  over  the 
whole  world  they  are  to  be  found. 

And  this  brings  us,  without  further  preliminary,  to  the  nodus  of 
the  question  to  which  this  article  will  be  mainly  devoted,  namely,  as 
to  how  England  is  equipped  for  this  new  stage  of  Scientific  Industry 
into  which  the  old  feudal  one  has  so  suddenly  evolved.  To  answer 
this  question  adequately  none  of  the  great  factors  that  enter  into  it 
must  be  overlooked,  for  they  comprise  not  only  our  material  resources, 
but  matters  of  government,  of  policy,  of  historical  and  social  ideas 
as  well ;  and,  as  we  shall  now  see,  a  marked  deficiency  in  any  one 
of  them  will  prove,  when  the  race  becomes  keen,  a  severe  handicap. 
A  certain  rough  general  equality  among  the  competing  nations  in 
natural  resources  and  facilities  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  an 
adequate :  supply  of  accumulated  capital  are,  of  course,  assumed ;  and 
this,  of  itself,  puts  out  of  the  running  our  own  Colonies  as  still  too 
young  and  insufficiently  developed,  as  well  as  all  the  minor  States  of 
the  world.  But  this  being  granted,  the  conditions  essential  for 
industrial  supremacy  in  the  new  age  opening  on  us  may  be  reduced 
to  four : — 

1.  Centralisation  of  industrial  power,  whether  in  the  hands  of 

the  Government  or  of  private  capitalists. 

2.  The  spirit  of  socml  as  distinguished  from  political  democracy. 

3.  The  identification  of  the  State  and  its  resources  with  the 
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interests  of  Industry  as  they  have  always  been  identified 
with  the  interests  and  defence  of  territory  acquired  by  War. 

4.  The  making  of  Intelligence  and  Knowledge  as  such  in  all  their 
forms,  but  especially  of  Science  in  its  application  to  the 
industrial  arts,  a  twin-ideal  with  any  other  which  happens 
to  exist  in  the  minds  of  a  people. 

Our  first  factor,  a  central  controlling  initiative,  is  the  primary 
condition  of  supremacy  in  trade  as  in  war  when  once  rivalry 
becomes  keen :  a  controlling  power  that  shall  freely  open  up,  develop, 
combine,  suppress  or  transplant  industrial  operations  as  necessity 
demands,  and  mass  them,  as  in  war,  at  the  points  where  foreign 
competition  presses  the  hardest ;  whether  this  controlling  power  be  a 
centralised  despotic  Oovemment,  or  a  number  of  private  individuals 
like  the  organisers  of  the  great  American  Trusts. 

For  a  political  democracy  as  such,  where  the  votes  of  a  majority 
rule  in  all  things,  although  it  is  the  safeguard  of  individual  Kberty, 
and  indeed  of  most  things  that  make  life  worth  living,  is  as  great  a 
handicap  in  a  contest  for  industrial  supremacy  as  it  is  in  war.  Of  all 
democratic  Constitutions,  perhaps  that  of  America  is  in  this  aspect  the 
worst.  Had  her  laws  been  administered  as  they  were  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  hardly  any  industrial  or  commercial 
enterprise  could  have  reached  beyond  the  borders  of  its  particular 
State ;  and  her  industries,  far  from  being  a  fighting  instnunent 
in  the  world,  would  have  shown  like  a  series  of  impotent  scattered 
molehills,  while  without  her  tarifFa  even  those  would  have  been 
washed  away  as  they  arose  by  the  flood-tide  of  English  competition, 
as  indeed  they  were  whenever  the  experiment  was  tried  of  pulling 
down  the  harriers  that  protected  them.  But  it  is  curious  to  notice 
how  private  individuals,  working  each  for  his  own  hand,  succeeded 
in  turning  the  edge  of  the  obstruction  (the  public  winking  the  while), 
and  did  for  American  industry  what  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  strict  administration  of  its  laws  would  have  forbidden.  Free 
grants  of  land  for  railway  and  other  purposes  were  the  first  beginnings 
of  future  industrial  greatness,  for  these  getting  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  individuals  by  Stock  Exchange  manipulation  were  used  by  tiiem 
as  a  solid  nucleus  for  their  operations ;  the  discovery  of  rich  silver  mines 
manipulated  in  the  same  way  formed  a  second  nucleus ;  and  the  great 
central  emporia  for  the  com  and  cattle  trade  of  the  West  were  a  third. 
These  great  balls  of  capital  concentrated  in  single  hands,  then  united 
their  forces  at  this  or  that  point,  using  their  surplus  in  lobbying  and 
bribing  the  weaker  members  of  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  to 
get  their  further  schemes  passed,  until  at  last,  having  crushed  out  all 
rivals  either  by  underselling,  by  boycott,  by  threats,  or  by  purchase, 
they  formed  those  gigantic  Trusts  which  now  threaten  to  bombard  the 
world  with  masses  of  capital  compared  with  which  the  accumulations 
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of  Europe  are  as  bullets  to  cannon  balls.  And  having  escaped  in  this 
way  through  the  meshes  of  a  political  ^tem  which  otherwise  would 
have  strangled  it,  American  industry  now  comes  before  us  as  the 
representative  of  the  most  perfect  form  of  industrial  concentration 
yet  known,  namely,  free  controlling  power  and  initiative  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals  whose  personal  interests  are  staked  on  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  handled ;  and  that,  too,  without  any  weakening 
of  the  Constitution,  which  can  at  any  moment  put  its  finger  on  the  stop 
and  attxme  this  enormous  power  to  the  general  welfare,  should  self- 
interest  ever  prompt  it  to  overstep  it.  As  for  Germany,  our  only 
other  serious  rival,  the  central  control  of  the  Emperor,  which  is  so 
effective  for  purposes  of  war,  is  robbed  of  half  its  force  for  the 
direction  of  industry  by  the  financial  power  of  his  Parliaments, 
while  the  mere  existence  of  that  control  makes  a  perfectly  free  hand 
on  the  part  of  individual  capitalists  impossible.  Hussia,  again,  in 
spite  of  her  absolute  political  centralisation,  and  the  power  of  the  Czar 
to  initiate  and  carry  through  industrial  as  well  as  political  reconstruc¬ 
tions,  is  still  a  raw,  undeveloped  Cimmeria  with  rapidly  growing,  but 
as  yet  vague  and  unknown,  industrial  potentialities. 

And  now,  if  we  ask  how  England  stands  in  reference  to  this  first 
prerequisite  of  industrial  supremacy,  namely,  the  centralisation  of 
industry  in  the  hands  of  either  the  Government  or  of  private  capital¬ 
ists,  we  shall  be  obliged,  I  think,  to  confess  that  she  is  more  severely 
handicapped  than  them  all.  The  King  has  no  power  either  of 
initiative  or  interference,  neither  the  full  power  of  the  Czar  nor  the 
modified  initiative  of  the  German  Emperor ;  Parliament  cannot  easily 
be  **  lobbied,**  nor  can  the”committees  on  private  Bills  be  bribed  like 
Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures  of  America ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  capitalists  massed  in  groups 
as  representatives  of  a  few  great  rival  interests — land,  railways, 
manufacturing,  mining,  .banking,  shipping,  and  so  on — each  with  its 
collaterals  strong  enough  to  entirely  block  all  central  legislation 
initiated  by  the  Government  with  the  object  of  coercing,  combining, 
or  reconsbructing  them  in  any  single  great  national  industrial 
design.  Outside  of  the  walls  of  Parliament,  again,  there  is  no  single 
body  of  capitalists,  as  in  America,  capable  of  buying  out  rival  interests 
where  it  is  tmable  to  crush  them,  and  so  of  reconstructing  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  after  its  own  dreams— neither  railway  magnates  nor  mine- 
owners  nor  shipowners,  nor  manufacturing  Trusts — but  all  alike 
mutually  balance  while  they  block  one  another;  while  the  landed 
interest  is  so'  deeply  entrenched  in  parchment  and  entail,  as  well  as 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  that  the  attempt  to  fundamentally 
interfere  with  the  land  for  industrial  purposes  while  the  House  of 
Lords  exists  must  be  foredoomed  to  failure.  And  hence  it  is  that 
as  neither  the  State  nor  private  capitalists  can  create  a  central  organisa- 
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tion  of  industry ;  in  thisjjthe  first  prerequisite  of  industrial  supremacy 
in  a  world-struggle  in  wlucli,  as  in  a  pitched  battle,  the  nation  who 
wins  takes  not  merely  its  share  of  the  spoil,  but,  as  in  an  encounter 
of  rival  stags,  takes  all,  we  are  very  seriously  handicapped. 

The  second  essential  for  industrial  supremacy  tmder  the  new 
conditions  is  the  spirit  of  social  as  distinguished  from  merely 
political  democracy.  In  itself,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  example  of 
America,  political  democracy  is  a  direct  drawback  to  industrial 
ascendancy;  nor  are  the  mere  race  qualities  usually  found  among 
people  with  representative  institutions,  such  as  personal  courage, 
steadiness,  and  character,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  this,  unless, 
indeed,  they  are  exercised  \inder  conditions  which  breed  energetic 
initiative  and  which  open  out  wide  ranges  of  expansion  to  the 
individual  mind.  But  these  are  only  to  be  found  in  burning  social 
democracies  having  “  Liberty  and  Equality  ”  as  their  watchwords, 
as  in  the  revolutionary  period  in  France,  where,  at  the  outset,  and 
before  a  new  hierarchy  had  time  to  be  created,  not  only  every  soldier 
carried  a  marshal’s  Won  in  his  knapsack,  but  every  sans-culoite  a 
possible  Government  portfolio,  and  where,  in  the  universal  delirium 
of  expansion,  no  design  was  too  colossal  for  the  imagination  to 
conceive  or  the  hand  to  execute,  a  spirit  whose  terrible  energy, 
impossible  under  all  the  older  regimes^  carried  the  revolutionary 
banners  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Moscow.  And  it  was  this  personal 
elasticity,  buoyancy,  energy,  and  initiative  of  the  “Liberty  and 
Equality”  preached  by  Eousseau,  which,  transferred  to  the  virgin  soil 
of  America,  and  turned  there  to  industry  instead  of  war,  have 
developed  that  alertness,  resourcefulness,  and  world-storming  in¬ 
dustrial  daring  which  are  at  once  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
mercantile  and  industrial  world.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  has  none  of  this  cloud-compelling  intrepidity,  nor 
could  her  stolid  phlegm  be  whipped  to  it  by  any  process  yet  known. 
Owing  to  the  Slavonic  strain  incorporated  from  early  historic  times 
in  nearly  all  the  German'  Uood,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  regions 
bordering  on  Switzerland  and  France,  there  is  a  softness,  a  tameness, 
and  want  of  “go”  in  the  national  character,  a  passivity  and 
obedience  ingrained  by  centuries  of  serfdom,  which  not  even  the 
trumpet  blast  of  the  French  Bevolution  calling  on  them  to  arise 
could  awaken  into  reaction,  and  whidi  forbids  the  hope  for  many  a 
long  year  of  a  real  social  democracy  as  distinct  from  the  abstractions 
and  dreams  of  a  democratic  socialism.  And  although  we  shall  see 
later  that  she  has  so  highly  developed  other  qualities  necessary  to 
industrial  supremacy  as  to  largely  neutralise  her  deficiency  in  these, 
still  the  practical  personal  alertness  and  energy  bred  in  favoured  races 
by  social  democracy,  and  required  for  industrial  success,  ere  in  Germany 
yet  to  seek.  And  now,  how  does  England  stand  in  this  connection  P 
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Not  altogether  satisfactorily,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  while  her 
political  democracy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  rather  a  detriment  to  her 
than  otherwise  in  the  race,  she  has,  curiously  enough,  none  of  the 
tocial  democratic  spirit  which  would  help  her  to  make  good  her 
deficiency.  On  the  contrary,  hers  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  a  social 
aristocracy  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term  which  the  modem  world 
has  yet  known.  There  are  no  absolute  exdusionB  anywhere,  as  is 
still  the  case  in  the  old  feudal  rigimes  of  the  Continent,  nor  are 
there  any  gaps  so  deep  between  her  different  classes  as  not  to  leave 
points  of  contact  with  those  below  them,  but,  as  in  the  nmgs  of  a 
ladder,  each  is  easily  accessible  from  stage  to  stage.  But  although 
this  has  proved  most  admirable  for  the  development  of  her  own 
proper  qualities  of  order,  freedom,  stability,  justice,  and  personal 
liberty,  it  does  not  fire  the  blood  to  great  enterprises  as  in  a  country 
where  all  avenues  are  alike  open  to  all,  from  office  boy  to  millionaire, 
from  the  log  cabin  to  the  Presidency.  For  wherever  you  have  a 
system  of  caste  resting  on  birth  or  occupation,  however  elastic  it  may 
be,  there  the  shadows  fall ;  and  men  rarely  aspire  or  range  beyond 
the  circuit  which  has  been  cut  out  for  them  as  the  limit  of  their 
predestined  flight.  This  once  reached,  they  no  longer  have  the 
disposition  to  tax  their  energies  farther,  but  slackening  the  pace  sit 
down  contented  for  the  future  to  enjoy  rather  than  to  work,  or  to 
think  and  act  only  in  the  grooved  routine  which,  by  tacit  under> 
standing,  society  has  prescribed  for  them.  This  reaches  its  extreme 
in  the  caste  of  the  East,  but  is  present  in  all  social  aristocracies,  and 
is  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  tme  of  England ;  and  in  so  far  must, 
when  the  race  becomes  keen,  be  a  bar  to  her  industrial  success. 

The  third  essential  for  industrial  supremacy  in  this  new  era  is 
the  identification  of  the  State  and  its  resouroes  with  the  interests  of 
industry  as  with  those  of  territory  acquired  by  war.  This,  as  I  have 
shown  elsewhere,  was  always  the  policy  of  our  Kings  and  statesmen 
from  the  earliest  times  until  the  era  of  Free  Trade  fifty  years  ago  ; 
and  it  was  by  the  rare  skill  and  sagacity  with  which  through  the 
centuries  they  steered  our  trade  through  the  hostile  combinations 
that  otherwise  would  have  wrecked  it,  that  England  reached  the 
industrial  supremacy  which  she  has  so  long  enjoyed.  And  so  long 
as  she  can  keep  her  supremacy  in  the  great  staple  manufactures 
which  have  made  her  fortunes,  she  can  continue  to  enjoy  Free  Trade 
without,  on  the  whole,  any  serious  detriment  to  herself.  But  for 
other  nations  to  claim  this  royal  prerogative  while  England  is  still 
supreme,  or  for  England  herself  to  think  that  she  may  still  keep 
it  now  that  the  foreigner  is  dosing  in  around  her  on  all  hands,  is  a 
generous  but  foredoomed  illusion.  America  tried  it  several  times 
after  the  War  of  Independence,  but  so  speedily  on  each  occasion 
were  her  infant  industries  brought  to  the  verge  of  extinction  by  the 
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cheap  products  of  the  English  looms  that  she  was  obliged  to 
promptly  put  up  her  barriers  again.  Germany,  France,  and  Eussia 
all  tried  the  same  experiment  at  one  time  or  another,  but  with  the 
same  result.  And  when,  in  the  year  1860,  England  finally  embarked 
on  an  out-and-out  Free  Trade  policy,  she  deliberately  cut  the  last 
thread  that  bound  the  State  to  the  interests  of  industry ;  and  now 
that  the  sea  is  once  more  covered  with  hostile  sails  prepared  to 
dispute  her  supremacy,  instead  of  reaching  for  the  tiller  again,  she 
affects  to  ignore  them  and  continues  to  lurch  about  at  the  mercy  of 
wind  and  tide.  Now  this  curious  reversal  of  the  consolidated 
experience  of  mankind  in  the  matter  of  trade,  with  all  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  disaster  that  it  involves,  must  be  laud  at  the  doors  of  the 
academic  Professors,  their  younger  disciples  in  Parliament  and  on 
the  Press,  and  the  old  exponents  of  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade 
surviving  from  its  early  days ;  and  its  origins  are  to  be  foirnd  in  the 
confusion  of  thought  bred  of  an  old,  dead  metaphysical  economy,  and 
in  the  long  tenure  of  our  supremacy  which  has  led  to  the  belief  in  its 
indefinite  continuance.  In  the  March  and  July  numbers  of  this 
Eeview  I  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  this  at  length  and  almost  ad 
nattseam,  and  had  my  offer  to  discuss  the  matter  been  accepted,  the 
whole  question  might  have  been  cleared  up  within  the  months  in 
which  the  articles  ran.  My  excuse  for  reverting  to  the  question  here 
is  its  vital  importance ;  for  so  long  as  Free  Trade  is  accepted  as  the 
true  principle  of  trade  imder  any  and  every  condition,  the  ghost  of 
its  withered  form  will  continue  to  haunt  the  Legislature,  and  not 
only  confirm  the  Government  in  its  illusion  of  refusing  to  identify 
the  State  with  the  interests  of  industry  (thus  blocking  on  the  threshold 
every  attempt  to  co-ordinate  and  regulate  the  course  of  trade), 
but  wiU,  as  we  shall  see,  vitiate  every  step  taken  in  our  Foreign  and 
Colonial  policy  also. 

To  sum  up  my  objections  to  the  whole  doctrine,  I  would  say  that, 
in  my  judgment,  it  confounds  the  conditions  which  facilitate  with 
those  that  determine  the  continuance  of  trade.  What  the  Free 
Trader  says  is,  that  all  buying  and  selling  Liust  benefit  both 
parties  alike,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  deal ;  that  this  mutual 
benefit  will  be  all  the  greater  the  more  easily  the  exchange  is 
effected,  and  will,  therefore,  be  greatest  of  all  when  all  artificial 
barriers  whatever  are  abolished ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  would 
be  if  all  the  distances  over  which  goods  have  to  be  carried  were 
annihilated,  and  exchange  could  take  place  now  and  here.  This 
being  granted,  for  it  is  quite  indisputable,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  it  would  make  no  difference  whether  we  supplied  all  the  world 
with  goods  or  all  the  world  supplied  us,  for,  as  the  Spectator  puts  it, 
it  is  essentially  as  blessed  to  buy  as  to  sell.  And  from  this  the 
strange  conclusion  is  drawn  that  if  we  will  only  not  interfere  with 
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the  beneficent  prooess  of  exchange  by  putting  on  tarifts  which, 
like  irritating  grams  of  dust  between  the  wheels  of  a  watch  tend  to 
interfere  with  it  at  this  or  that  point,  or  altogether  put  a  stop  to  it,  it 
will,  like  a  perpetual-motion  machine,  go  on  indefinitely,  and  we 
may  rest  quietly  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  all  will  be  well.  In 
other  words,  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  if  we  only  make  the 
process  of  exchange  smooth  enough^  we  may  count  on  the  indefinite 
continuance  of  trade.  Now  here  we  must  walk  warily,  for  the  very 
nodus  of  the  problem,  it  is  evident,  consists  in  the  continuance  of 
trade,  and  not  in  the  benefit  both  parties  receive  from  each  separate 
transaction.  It  is  as  if  you  should  say  that  because,  so  long  as  a 
locomotive  continues  to  run,  each  side  of  the  piston  which  drives  the 
wheels  receives  the  benefit  of  an  equal  amount  of  steam,  therefore, 
if  you  will  only  grease  the  piston  and  the  wheels  sufficiently ^  the 
locomotive  will  run  on  indefinitely  or  for  ever!  With  the  Free 
Trader,  that  is  to  say,  the  greasing  of  the  wheels  is  all.  Now,  in 
reply  to  this,  I  think  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  in  the  case 
of  a  locomotive  there  is  something  more  essential  to  the  continued 
running  than  even  the  greasing  of  the  machinery  and  wheels, 
namely,  the  stoking  it  with  coal.  Our  next  question  then  is  where 
the  coals  are  to  come  from  ?  If  we  take  England  as  an  example, 
with  her  land  going  out  of  cultivation,  and  two-thirds  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  having  to  be  fed  on  foreign  com,  it  is  evident  that  the  stoking 
can  be  done  only  from  the  sale  and  exchange  of  the  produce  of  our 
manufactories  and  mines. 

The  main  point  then  is,  how  long  will  these  sales  continue  P  To 
this  we  reply  that  with  our  ports  freely  open  and  the  wheels  of 
exchange  fully  greased,  precisely  so  long  as  our  staple  manufactures 
cannot  be  undersold  by  the  foreigner,  first  in  neutral  markets  and  at 
last  in  our  home  market — and  no  longer.  When  our  manufactures 
are  undersold  in  neutral  markets,  our  locomotive  will  slacken ;  when 
they  are  undersold  in  our  own,  it  will  stop  altogether.  For  with  our 
Tnills  and  mines  dosed  down,  we  cannot  stoke  our  engine  ourselves, 
and  having  nothing  now  to  exchange  with  the  foreigner  for  doing  it 
for  us,  he,  too,  after  we  have  paid  him  for  it  out  of  our  capital  until  it 
is  all  gone,  will  cease  to  do  it ;  and  England,  ruined  like  Genoa  and 
Venice,  Spain  and  Holland  before  her,  will  have  to  return  to  her 
fields  and  sheep-walks,  and  sink  to  the  obscurity  and  dependence  of 
a  second-rate  Power.  And  yet  at  each  point  in  the  process,  and  until 
the  last  act  of  exchange  shall  have  brought  the  trade  to  a  stop,  both 
sides,  if  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  the  Free  Trader  to  know,  will  have 
been  mutually  benefited.  But  there  need  be  no  mystery  in  it  all,  for 
how  does  the  Free  Trader  imagine  we  came  by  our  industrial 
supremacy,  except  by  being  able  to  undersell  the  foreigner  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  P  I  have  said  that  the  theory  of  Free  Trade 
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was  a  product  of  dead  metaphysios,  and  now  the  reader  is  in  a 
position  to  see  why.  For  the  fallacy  of  the  Free  Trader  is  the  old 
fallacy  of  Zeno,  who,  if  you  were  prepared  to  grant  him  that  a  flow* 
ing  line  was  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  separate  and  isolated 
points,  would  prove  to  you  that  the  hare  could  never  overtake  the 
tortoise !  Now  trade  is  a  flowing  thing,,  a  question  of  continued 
morementy  of  dynamics,  and  its  laws  can  never  be  seen  by  regardiag 
it  statically  as  a  number  of  separate  exchangee,  with  however  little 
friction  these  exchanges  may  be  effected.  Being  a  thing  of  con* 
tinned  movement,  trade  always  requires  a  force  somewhere  in  the 
backgroimd  to  keep  it  going,  like  our  locomotive  its  coals ;  and 
industrial  supremacy  involves  this  force.  Free  Trade,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  negative  thing,  a  mere  removal  of  friction,  and  has  no 
force  or  life  in  itself  for  oontinuanoe.  Let  the  Free  Trader,  therefore, 
when  his  engine  threatens  to  come  to  a  standstill,  cease  going  rotmd 
and  round  it  with  lantern  and  grease-pot  in  hand,  and  let  him  look 
rather  to  his  supply  of  coals.  The  madness  of  the  old  perpetual-motion 
sohemers  consisted  in  forgetting  the  gradual  loss  of  force  which  the 
friction  of  the  wheels  of  their  machine  involved ;  the  new  perpetual- 
motion  schemers  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  delusion  of  imagining 
that  if  they  only  get  rid  of  the  friction,  their  machine  will  go  on  of 
itself  for  ever !  But  is  there  any  certainty,  it  will  be  asked,  that 
our  great  staple  manufactures  will  ever  be  undersold?  Not 
necessarily,  and  certainly  not  as  yet ;  but  with  America  and  Qermany 
confronting  us,  manufacture  for  manufacture,  with  equal  natural  re- 
souroes,  and  prepared,  as  in  the  case  of  America,  to  bombard  us  with 
giant  capitals  compared  with  which  ours  are  but,  as  we  have  said,  as 
bullets  to  cannon  balls,  does  the  Free  Trader,  with  our  ruined 
agriculture,  with  the  possibility  of  our  mills  closing  down,  and  with 
forty  millions  of  people  to  feed  in  case  of  disaster,  himself  feel  so 
absolutely  secure  ? 

The  reason  I  have  returned  to  the  question  here  is,  that  so  long  as 
Free  Trade,  in  its  function  of  greasing  the  wheels,  is  regarded  as  the 
sole  condition  for  the  prosperity  of  trade,  all  attempts  to  get  the  State 
to  identify  itself  with  the  interests  of  industry,  as  it  does  with  war, 
must  be  hopeless ;  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  having  freely 
opened  our  ports  we  really  believe  that  we  have  done  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  that  therefore  the  best  policy  of  the  State  is  now  to 
leave  it  absolutely  alone  to  run  of  itself ;  like  those  “  Peculiar  People’' 
who,  believing  in  all  simplicity  that  Providence  does  all  in  disease, 
will  thexnselves  do  nothing;  or  those  faddists  who,  believing  that 
Nature  does  aU,  will  equally  do  nothing.  And  with  result — ^what  ? 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  cheerfully  given  to  shoot  the  Boers 
for  the  acquisition  or  defence  of  territory,  to  end  in  our  allowing 
the  Americans  to  walk  in  and  take  all  th^  can  get  on  equal  terms ! 
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We  might  just  as  well  have  conquered  the  Philippines  for  them  while 
we  were  about  it,  and  then  retired  for  them  to  enter  in.  Ships  and 
armaments  to  protect  some  petty  territorial  possession  not  worth 
keeping,  but  not  a  penny  to  assist  the  greatest  industrial  designs 
without  which,  indeed,  there  will  soon  be  no  armaments  with  which 
to  protect  ourselves.  Imperialism  in  the  abstract  rampant,  and  yet 
the  Colonies  beseeching  us  to  form  a  closer  union  with  them  com¬ 
mercially,  and  making  the  first  advances  by  cheerfully  offering  us  the 
preference,  but  we,  catching  sight  of  the  uplifted  warning  hand  of 
the  Free  Trade  spectre,  coldly  turning  away.  Parliament  consenting 
to  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties  after  looking  on  the  slow  decay 
cf  the  West  Indian  Colonies  for  thirty  years  without  a  sigh,  but  on 
sight  of  that  dead  hand,  nervously  anxious  to  prove  that  the  abolition 
did  not  violate  the  principle  of  real  Free  Trade.  The  land  of  this 
country  going  to  decay  and  farms  deserted,  but  landlord  and  farmer 
alike  hypnotised  by  this  evil  eye,  humbly  submitting  to  it  all  as  an 
ordinance  of  fate.  And  all  from  what?  From  this  dead  meta¬ 
physical  ghost  of  Free  Trade,  which  haimts  the  portals  of  the 
Legislature,  and  with  its  forbidding  hand  arrests  and  petrifies  all 
who  would  pass  it. 

And  the  worst  of  it  all  is  that  the  people  are  being  deceived.  It 
was  not  for  some  cosmopolitical  gospel  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  world 
that  these  millions  in  all  loyalty  and  trust  gave  their  allegiance  to 
their  teachers  and  guides  in  this  matter  of  Free  Trade,  but  on  the 
understanding  rather  that  it  was  to  be  a  strictly  national  benefit. 
They  did  not  take  in  that  the  Free  Trade  argument  was  as  if  you 
should  say  that  because  when  some  great  tradesman  ruins  all  the 
smaller  shopkeepers  in  his  vicinity  by  underselling  them,  the  nation 
is  not  injured,  therefore,  if  other  nations  shotild  undersell  us  it 
would  be  just  the  same  thing,  and  we  should  be  none  the  worse. 
But  the  most  clear-headed  of  the  Free  Traders,  Mr.  Hobson,  to  his 
honour  be  it  said,  has  left  them  under  no  illusion  on  this  point ;  for 
on  being  challenged  he  boldly  told  them  that  if  they  meant  trade  to  be 
of  purely  national  benefit,  and  not  the  international  benefit  at  which 
he  himself  was  aiming,  they  had  better  either  be  prepared  to  take 
control  of  the  organisation  of  industry  by  the  State  again,  as  before 
the  era  of  Free  Trade,  or  to  put  on  at  any  moment  Protection  swift 
and  effective,  to  escape  ruination ;  for  that  if  a  merely  national 
interest  was  their  aim.  Free  Trade  was  likely  to  prove  a  will-o’-the- 
wisp  that  might  one  day  land  them  in  the  bog.  And  these  millions 
will  have  a  rude  awakening  when  they  find  that  in  economics,  as  in 
life,  nations  do  not  ehare  the  spoils  with  the  vanquished  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  stake  which  each  pledged  before  the  contest,  but 
that  the  nation  that  wins  takes  all. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  how  England  stands  in 


I 

i 


prereqmrite  for  mdmtrial  Bupremacr 
mder  tte  new  condihone,  namely,  in  the  making  of  Intelligence  <n 
Knowledge  ae  such  a  twin  ideal  in  the  national  life,  either  with  money 
M  m  Ammca,  or  with  fendaliem  and  carte,  as  in  Germany.  Now  in 
^e  r^  we  may  I  think,  fairly  say  that  in  no  empire  or  nation 
smce  t^t  of  ancient  ^me,  unless  indeed  it  be  Spain,  hM  the  want  of 

d^h  f<>;“teUipnceand  knoWledge,«  «ich,  reached 
a  lower  depth  m  ^land ;  and  that,  too,  ae  a  direct  result  of 
those  yery  eneellenaes  which  haye  made  her  the  mother  and  home  of 
hherty  of  ^rsonal  freedom,  of  orderly  goyemment,  and  eyen,  para- 

***’  0^  ‘>‘®  advancement  of 

M^rt^  '*?V  deyeloped  or  scientific 

mdnstaa^  this  for  mtelUgenoe  is  as  deadly  in  its  effects 

on  tte  futo  of  the  Empire  m  that  spectral  hand  of  Free  Trade 
Itself  ;  md  with  this  addition,  that  whereM  false  yiews  of  trade  me 
mcMble  ‘0  aad  knowledge,  the  traditional  ideals  of  a  nation 
^ot ;  and  he  md^  will  he  a  pohtical  magician  who  <«n  esorcise 

^neral  Im  HamJton  wndensed  his  conclusions  before  the  Com- 
the  unsatisfaetory  condition  of  our  mUitary 
sohooU;  n  IS  not  good  form  to  be  keen  a  text  which,  for  ite 
pro^ant  hrOTty  Md  significance,  may  well  he  written  up  with  the 
paraUel  one  from  Dante  oyer  the  gates  of  the  Inferno :  “  lit  aU  iSo 
6iit6T  Ii6f6  Idftye  bop6  behind.’* 

w  ?”*  of  all  anomalies  in  the 

m^eni  wmld,  and  Mpeaally  m  a  nation  that  literally  liyes  by  its 
md^.  It  IS  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty,  nay,  almost  unpossiM^ 
of  ae  human  ^d  entertaining  wia  equal  regard  twVoL,^ 
^*“f?*‘‘“‘“-^®"““‘'«g*'dforintel^ee 

md  kuTOle^  M  ^  hM  grown  like  a  flower  from  its  baser^ 
m  tto  twm  id^  of  money ;  but  that  is  because  keenness  alertness 
smartnw,  and  rajad  ^Hating  power  are  precisely  tte  best  mmm 
orreaelmg  that  ideal,  m  ffie  same  way  m  in  feudal  times  feats  of 

^  because  ttey  were  tte  best  means  of  attaining  aese 
^many  a^  where  Serfdom  for  many  oenturies  rea^  its  lowest 
ds^  cmts^  ol  Busaia ;  where  ae  great  magnates  of  ae  Churoh  were 
mdepe^^cM  ;  arid  whore  a.  TTniyermties  haye  always  iZ. 
^tres  ^  whia  i^d^  ae  great  moyements,  whiLi^ 
thought,  rehpra,  or  pohtioe;  Knowledge  and  Learning  m  sna  haye 

anTSl^T^l*  “*bority  wia  feudal  rank 

****  nation,  sinoe  its  moorporaiion 
V  ae  ^pire,  entered  on  ae  race  for  mdurtrial  snrnw^S^  it  got 

“tiniuluB,  M  it  had  itT^tia  ^ 
VBhgnin,  from  otere  M  it  were,  and  not,  „  in  Amerim  and  “a 
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Colonies,  from  below.  The  oonsequenoe  was  that  when  it  wanted  to 
know  how  best  to  compete  with  a  new  industrial  method,  or  how  a 
particular  product  was  to  be  obtained  and  utilised  at  the  least  cost,  it 
called  to  its  aid  the  Fniversity  professor,  and  the  scientific  specialist,  and 
not,  as  in  America,  the  bom  inventor  and  practical  organiser,  **  the 
Connecticut  man.”  And  the  University  professor,  with  his  infinite 
patience,  his  systematic  methods,  and  his  cheerful  passivity,  was  as 
willing  to  devote  his  life  to  these  pursuits  as  to  the  investigation  of 
the  evolution  of  a  gnat,  or  the  origin  of  a  Greek  verb  or  particle. 
And  hence  the  Germans  must  ultimately  prove  most  formidable  rivals 
to  the  Americans  in  a  neck-and>neck  race  for  industrial  ascendancy ; 
for  here  you  have  the  scientific  process,  the  minute  investigation  and 
calculation,  the  genuine  thing ;  and  it  will  take  much  **  hustling,” 
much  of  the  alertness  and  practical  organising  power  of  the 
Americans  to  cope  vrith  the  laboratory  processes  of  these  minute  and 
indefatigable  workers. 

But  in  England  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  engraft  the  ideal  of 
Intelligence  and  Knowledge  on  her  present  high  but  totally  different 
ideal,  as  it  would  be  to  engraft  the  ideal  of  the  Orientals  on  those  of 
Western  progress.  And  the  reasons  for  this,  again,  are  not  far  to 
seek,  but  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  unbroken  continuity  of  her  historical 
traditions.  With  a  population  of  the  best-tempered  metal,  with  none 
of  the  softness  of  the  Slav  in  its  composition  and  vrith  Just  enough 
of  the  Colt  to  give  it  plasticity,  England  was  for  many  centuries  cut 
off  from  foreign  disintegrating  infiuences  by  the  sea ;  and  was  allowed 
to  weld  her  original  heterogeneous  elements  into  almost  a  pure 
homogeneity  through  long  ages  of  internal  peace.  There  has  been 
no  grinding  oppression  of  one  class  by  another,  as  in  France  and 
Ireland,  to  keep  open  the  deep-seated  cleavages  of  race,  sentiment,  or 
interest,  and  in  consequence  no  great  revolution  to  permanently 
divide  the  nation ;  the  passing  Puritan  revolt,  which  originated  rather 
in  degrees  of  religious  tension  or  fervour,  and  which  svriftly  ran 
through  its  gamut  of  Presbyterian,  Independent,  Baptist  and  Quaker 
notes  as  in  a  musical  scale,  becoming  politically  acute  only  at  a  single 
point,  and  being  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  old  political  unity  again ; 
until  by  the  time  of  Burke,  and  before  the  appearance  of  Whitfield 
and  Wesley,  it  had  almost  disappeared  as  a  serious  dividing  agency, 
till  revived  by  the  present  Education  Bill.  The  land-ovming 
aristocracy,  supreme  from  the  beginning,  and  the  guides  and  coun¬ 
sellors  of  the  people  both  in  peace  and  war,  have  all  along  been 
patterns  of  paternal  and  patriarchal  rule,  living  on  their  estates  and 
keeping  all  classes  closely  in  touch  and  boimd  to  them  in  successive 
ranks  and  circles  of  political  and  social  infeudation.  No  gaps  existed 
between  these  classes  too  deep  to  span,  but  each  was  in  touch  vrith 
that  above  it,  and  capable  of  rising  into  it ;  while  the  clergy,  except 
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diiring  the  Puritan  crisiB,  everywhere  reinforced  the  authority  of  the 
landlords,  upheld  their  honow  and  prestige,  accepted  their  ideals, 
and  inculcated  obedience  and  reverence  to  them  as  to  the  King.  In 
this  ancient  homogeneous  land,  Modem  Industrialism  shows  but  as 
of  yesterday ;  and  the  great  towns  which  have  grown  up  under  its 
attraction,  being  perennially  recruited  from  the  country,  have  never 
been  able  to  escape  from  the  encompassing  atmosphere  of  the  Castle 
and  the  HaU,  and  being  still  but  annexes  of  the  counties,  have  always 
been  animated  and  moulded  by  their  sentiments  and  ideals.  These 
ideals  are  purely  feudal  in  chan,  ter — ^hospitality,  sport,  chivalry, 
honour,  integrity,  noblesse  oblige^  and  v.  cult  of  the  “  gentleman  ” — 
a  consummate  flower  of  feudalism,  as  it  >/ere,  realising  that  at  which 
other  ages  have  only  aimed,  and  purged  of  the  grossness,  barbarity 
or  cruelty  which  disflgured  it  in  other  lands ;  standing  \mchanged 
and  all  of  a  piece,  harmoniously  modelled  and  proportioned  like  a 
Greek  statue,  chaste,  polished,  and  with  a  classic  dislike  of  excess  in 
all  things,  avoiding  both  the  grossness  of  the  German  and  the 
elaborate  artificiality  of  the  old  French  regime — ^a  feudalism  trans¬ 
figured  and  refined. 

After  this  classic  model,  streaked  but  not  altered  in  form  by  veins 
of  Puritanism,  the  entire  nation  has  formed  its  ideal,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Scotcdi  since  the  times  of  Knox  have  formed  theirs  on  that  of 
the  parish  minister,  with  his  devotion  to  hard  thinking  and  admiration 
for  things  of  the  mind.  Now  it  is  evident  that  on  the  surface  of 
this  polished  image  of  sublimated  and  transfigured  feudalism,  mere 
intelligence  or  knowledge  as  such  can  find  no  crevice  in  which  to 
take  root  (except  perhaps  along  the  veins  of  Puritanism),  but  must 
fall  ofi  it  as  from  the  surface  of  a  mirror.  Mr.  Benson  expresses  this 
quite  naively  when,  speaking  from  his  experience  as  a  tutor,  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools,  he  says 

Intellectual  things,  to  speak  frankly,  are  not  fashionable.”  And 
where  intellect,  science  and  knowledge  as  such  are  not  ideals,  or 
where,  as  he  also  admits,  they  are  openly  flouted  or  contemned,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  will  cultivate  them  only 
in  BO  far  as  they  minister  to  their  private  ends,  or  round  off  some 
accomplishment  needed  in  i^)ecial  spheres,  and  will  be  quite  satisfied 
with  only  so  much  of  them  as,  like  household  bread,  will  serve  them  for 
the  day  that  is  passing  over  them ;  while  the  intellectual  men  them¬ 
selves  feel  the  presence  of  this  indifierenoe  as  a  pall.  Men  of  genius 
are  of  course  found  everywhere,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England, 
but  they  count  for  less  in  public  estimation,  authority,  and  repute 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  civilised  land.  The  consequence  is  that  only 
just  as  much  knowledge  is  demanded  even  in  the  most  important 
services  of  State  as  is  consistent  with  the  national  ideal  of  the 
“  gentleman  ”  and  amateur.  In  the  Army,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not 
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good  form  to  be  keen ;  at  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools  intel¬ 
lectual  things  are  not  fashionable,”  and  football  and  cricket  have 
I  taken  their  place ;  while  the  scions  of  the  great  commercial,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  industrial  houses  on  which  the  indastrial  supremacy  of 
England  rests,  lie  so  closely  on  the  fringe  of  the  aristocracy  that  they 
become  infected  by  their  ideals,  and,  tiddng  to  their  yachts  and  hunt¬ 
ing,  cease  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the  age ; 
their  subordinate  managers,  meantime,  being  of  a  lower  social  grade, 
not  being  thought  worthy  of  the  encouragement  necessary  to  make 
good  the  growing  slackness  of  their  principals.  The  consequence  is 
that  intelligence  as  such  is  nipped  as  by  a  chilling  blast  just  at  the 
point  where  otherwise  it  would  become  effective  as  a  differential  force 
in  the  coming  conflict  of  the  nations  for  supremacy — a  conflict  where 
all  our  talent  must  be  sought  out  and  kept  at  white  heat  if  we  are  to 
stave  off  disaster.  A  further  consequence  of  this  national  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  intelligence  and  knowledge  is  that  great  intellectual  designs 
in  all  walks  of  life,  if  they  require  either  financial  or  moral  support, 
are  starved  or  frost-bitten  from  their  birth ;  and  this  deadly  blight 
usually  chokes  off  before  middle  age  aU  but  the  most  robust  and 
resolute  spirits.  Even  the  Eoyal  Society,  the  pride  of  British  science, 
if  it  has  any  large  and  necessary  work  in  contemplation  is  often  so 
cramped  for  want  of  funds  that  it  has  to  “  pass  round  the  hat,”  and 
when  the  public  are  slow  in  responding,  cheerfully  accepts  a  donation 
from  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  pinched  result  at  best  being  blazoned  as  a 
triumph  of  our  English  way  of  doing  things  by  “  voluntary  effort,” 
The  highest  honours  of  the  State  are  given  to  the  successful  generals 
(and  what  their  ability  is  we  are  now  beginning  to  see),  but  to  the 
inventors  of  the  guns  and  scientific  weapons  that  made  their  victories 
even  possible,  nothing  more  than  is  within  the  easy  reach  of  the 
successful  tradesman.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  as  we  said, 
cheerfully  given  to  shoot  the  Boers,  and  not  a  sixpence  for  those 
scientific  researches  which  at  no  distant  date  must  decide  the  question 
of  our  supremacy,  or  indeed  of  our  very  existence  as  a  first-class 
power.  It  is  part  of  the  madness  that  inheres  in  the  core  of  every 
solitary  and  fixed  ideal  which  can  admit  no  other  beside  itself ;  and 
in  an  age  of  industrial  supremacy  only  wants  time  to  make  its 
influence  on  the  future  of  industry  as  paralysing  as  that  of  the  Koran 
itself. 

Now  my  reason  for  dwelling  on  all  this  with  so  much  insistence  is 
that  it  is  so  important  for  the  world  and  for  humanity  that  Eng¬ 
land,  with  the  precious  jewels  she  carries  and  dispenses,  should  not 
be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power  by  the  loss  of  that 
industrial  supremacy  which  has  given  her  her  present  position  in  the 
world.  Her  high  code  of  honour,  industrial  and  national,  her  sense 
of  justice  and  fair  play,  her  supreme  merits  as  a  coloniser,  her  skill 
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in  the  management  of  inferior  races,  and,  above  all,  her  humanity, 
compared  with  which  that  of  the  best  Continental  nations  shows  like 
cruelty  or  brutality,  are  a  precious  possession  and  model  which  the 
world  ought  not  to  willingly  let  die.  America  and  the  Colonies 
have  inherited  aU  this,  of  course,  direct  from  the  Mother-country, 
and,  except  where  the  curse  of  mixed  races  prevails,  have  improved  on 
some  aspects  of  it ;  but  they  are  still  inferior  in  those  attributes  which 
require  for  their  perfect  fruition  a  long  course  of  special  cultivation 
and  of  strict  tradition  continued  through  centuries,  and  were  Eng¬ 
land  wrecked  by  industrial  defeat,  they  could  not  in  these  particulars 
easily  take  her  place. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done,  it  will  be  asked  ?  If  our  diagnosis  be 
correct,  the  treatment  will  be  manifest  to  the  man  in  the  street  with¬ 
out  prompting,  and  may  be  digested  into  the  following  scheme.  In 
the  first  place,  as  Free  Trade  (as  an  absolute  principle)  is  our  most 
immediately  pressing  enemy,  let  the  State  again  grasp  the  tiller  of 
Industry,  and  be  prepared  to  reverse  this  policy  the  moment  our  most 
vital  industries  are  really  threatened,  treating  the  fifty  halcyon  years 
of  our  supremacy,  under  its  careless  and  easy  drifting,  as  if  they  had 
never  been. 

And  now  to  summarise  my  reasons  for  this  opinion  at  the  risk  of 
some  repetition : — 

As  a  speculative  doctrine  Free  Trade  must  be  thrown  out : 

(1)  Because  it  ignores  the  teachings  of  history  as  to  the  industrial 
rise  and  fall  of  States — Venice,  Genoa,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the 
rest;  ignores  the  skilful  arrangement  of  tariffs  which  originally 
gave  us  our  supremacy ;  and  ignores  both  the  beliefs  and  practice  of 
all  other  civilised  States. 

(2)  Because  in  itself  it  is  a  product  of  dead  metaphysics,  and 
proceeds  as  if  dealing  with  a  machine  at  rest  instead  of  a  machine  in 
motion.  It  regards  Industry  as  an  infinite  number  of  isolated  ex¬ 
changes  without  the  force  to  weld  them  into  a  continuous  movement, 
and  imagines,  therefore,  that  if  you  can  only  reduce  the  difficulties  of 
exchange  to  a  minimum  by  the  entire  removaJ  of  tariffs,  you  will  by 
the  same  operation  get  the  force  required  to  keep  the  whole  in  continu¬ 
ous  motion, — a  most  subtle  and  dangerous,  and,  in  the  end,  fatal  want 
of  insight. 

(3)  Because,  holding  as  it  does  that  in  all  separate  exchanges 
both  parties  benefit  alike,  and  that  the  nation  in  consequence  that 
supplies  the  world  gets  no  more  benefit  from  its  separate  exchanges 
than  the  world  which  it  supplies,  it  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
admission  of  the  products  of  foreign  capital  can  hurt  us,  whereas 
the  truth  is  that,  like  standing  armies  when  they  march  against  each 
other,  capitals  engaged  in  the  same  trade  fight  until  one  extin¬ 
guishes  the  other,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  all 
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the  more  quickly  the  more  the  absence  of  tariffs  enables  them  to 
come  to  close  quarters ;  the  process  of  imderselling  mining  nations  in 
trade,  as  pitched  battles  do  in  war. 

As  a  practical  doctrine  Free  Trade  must  be  thrown  out ; 

(1)  Because  it  is  trae  only  for  those  favoured  nations  that  have 
already  attained  industrial  supremacy  in  some  great  staple  article  of 
world-demand. 

(2)  Because,  it  is  a  eoimopolitical  doctrine,  not  a  national  one ;  a 
millennial  doctrine  for  the  time  when  all  nations  shall  be  friends  and 
brothers,  and  where  it  matters  little  which  is  supreme,  as  all  alike 
will  share  in  the  fortunes  of  all,  and  not  for  an  age  like  the  present, 
when  each  nation,  like  Hal-o’-the-Wynd,  is  fighting  for  its  own 
hand. 

(3)  Because,  in  so  far  as  the  immanency  of  the  danger  is  concerned, 
giant  capitals  in  single  hands  are  new  inventions  like  that  of  the 
Armstrong  gun  in  war,  and  in  an  industrial  contest  are  as  superior 
in  efficiency,  as  I  have  said,  to  an  equal  amount  of  lesser  capitals 
dispersed,  as  cannon  balls  to  an  equal  weight  of  bxillets. 

(4)  Because  in  industry,  as  in  war,  the  nation  that  conquers  in  a 
pitched  battle  takes  not  merely  its  relative  share  of  the  spoil,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  capital  invested  or  men  engaged,  but  takes  all. 

If,  pending  discussion  of  them,  we  assume  that  these  arguments 
against  Free  Trade  as  a  principle  are  valid,  we  should  next : — 

(1)  Not  necessarily  rush  to  put  on  tariffs  all  round  on  the  mck  of 
petty  industries,  or  indeed  to  put  them  on  at  all  imtil  necessary,  but 
only  be  prepared  to  concentrate,  as  in  war,  on  those  great  vital 
industries,  like  cotton,  iron,  and  coal,  in  which  to  be  imdersold  in 
our  own  home,  as  well  as  in  foreign  markets,  would  spell  ruination, 
but  which  if  protected  would  still  be  a  mighty  asset  for  ourselves,  if 
not  for  the  world. 

(2)  And  above  all  not  to  contemplate  including  America  in  any 
hostile  tariff  put  on  against  the  foreigner,  but  to  treat  her  in  all 
respects  as  one  of  our  own  Colonies,  by  ancient  tyraxmy  extmded  from 
the  fold.  This  being  understood,  a  reversal  of  Free  Trade  would 
become  unnecessary,  for  no  foreigner  is  ever  likely  to  undersell  her  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Let  her  amalgamate  her  industries  with 
ours,  establish  her  branches  here  (employing  our  labour),  as  the 
most  convenient  centre  still  for  much  of  the  world’s  trade;  let 
her  citizens  mtermarry  and  settle  down  here,  as  in  a  second  home. 
For  an  industrial  war  with  America  would  in  the  long  run  be 
fatal. 

As  for  our  second  great  drawback,  namely,  the  absence  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  knowledge  from  among  the  ideals  of  the  nation,  this  is  as 
impossible  to  alter  as  the  religion  of  a  people ;  for  ideals  are  the 
hostages  that  all  nations  give  to  fate.  Throughout  the  entire  course 
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of  civilisation  I  know  of  no  nation  that  has  gone  down  but  has  gone 
down  hugging  to  its  bosom  all  the  more  closely  the  ideals  ingrained 
in  its  history — the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Bomans,  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Orientals  generally ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  Turk 
to  go  too,  he  will  go  carrying  his  ideals  and  his  religion  with  him. 
With  nations  still  flouridling,  independent,  and  free,  the  most  that 
can  be  done,  when  their  ideals  become  unsuited  for  a  new  era  of 
world-history,  is  to  try,  by  a  process  of  engrafting  and  mental  inter¬ 
breeding,  to  get  the  variation  required, — as  was  done,  for  example, 
when  the  Jewish  conception  of  God,  as  modifled  by  Jesus,  was  en¬ 
grafted  on,  and  literally  bred  into,  the  pagan  world.  And  in  the 
present  day,  and  in  a  country  like  England,  where  it  is  essential  to 
preserve  the  continuity  of  her  historical  ideal,  so  necessary  for  order, 
for  stability,  for  justice,  and  for  individual  liberty,  the  only  way  is  to 
make  the  qualities  essential  to  the  new  ideal  the  means  for  realising 
the  honours  of  the  old  one — not  disturbing  the  old,  but  allowing  the 
new  to  exist  side  by  side  with  it,  and  gradually  to  interpenetrate  it. 
And  for  this  we  should  have  first  to  make  a  division  of  the  Services, 
ranging  in  one  division  those  where  “  it  is  not  good  form  to  be 
keen,”  and  where  knowledge  and  intelligence  are  not  fsishionable, 
but  are  acknowledged  to  be  a  detriment  rather,  and  which  are 
therefore  unsuitable  for  the  coming  contest  for  industrial  supremacy. 
This  division  would  naturally  include  the  bulk  of  the  land-owning 
class,  the  officers  of  the  Army,  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  and  the  Cabinet  who  reflect  the  national  ideal,  and  the 
educational  authorities  generally,  from  the  Universities  and  Public 
Schools,  with  their  dead  languages,  dead  metaphysics  and  philosophies, 
dead  theologies,  and  dead  political  economy,  down  to  the  primary 
education  system  inaugurated  by  the  new  Education  Bill,  with  its 
inflamed  contests  over  the  doctrines  of  Church  catechisms  and 
theology ; — all  these  would  in  no  way  be  disturbed,  but  would  be 
left,  as  Mr.  Wells  suggests,  with  all  their  titles,  incomes,  and 
honours  thick  upon  them.  But  alongside  of  them  there  would  have 
to  be  organised  a  service  for  real  effective  work,  a  real  Government 
Service,  not  “  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,”  but  organised, 
with  its  appropriations  and  estimates,  as  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
for  war,  distributed,  like  the  Army,  at  different  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  consisting  of — 

(1)  Men  of  marked  originality  and  energetic  initiative  in  every 
department  of  life,  practical  and  speculative ;  discoverers,  organisers, 
inventors,  technologists,  scientists,  men  of  historical  penetration  and 
speculative  intelligence,  and  all  the  real  teachers  of  the  people, 
winnowed  and  drafted  from  the  Universities  and  schools  and  from 


the  nation  in  general  wherever  found — a  very  beehive  of  original 
workers ;  not  mere  scholars  or  echoes,  pedants,  encyclopaedists  or 
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prize-winners  with  engorged  memories,  who  may  he  left  to  the 
ordinary  schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  other  devotees  of  routine  existing 
outside — and  all  set  to  work  on  special  problems  of  larger  or  smaller 
compass,  according  to  the  range  and  character  of  their  powers.^ 

(2)  Premiums  put  on  the  services  of  all  the  great  men  who,  in 
thdr  different  walks,  are  attached  to  this  Government  Service,  with 
honours,  distinctions,  emoluments,  rank  and  authority,  parallel  to 
those  of  the  other  men  of  rank,  position,  character,  and  authority 
who  now  represent  the  national  ideal,  but  who,  not  being  “  keen,” 
must  be  left  ouside  the  new  Service,  or  be  gradually  engrafted  on  to  it 

(3)  A  table  of  social  precedence  remodelled  to  embody  this  scheme 
and  drawn  up  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  for  without  this, 
indeed,  in  a  country  Uke  England,  where  social  precedence  is  the 
very  soul  of  the  transfigured  feudal  ideal  of  the  nation,  all  else 
would  be  in  vain, 

(4)  The  principle  of  gradation,  with  inniimerable  rungs  and  stages 
from  bottom  to  top,  to  be  applied  everywhere;  with  no  gaps  but 
those  created  by  genius  itself  as  crown  and  summit  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  ;  the  nation  to  be  sifted  for  this  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  as 
Mr.  Fierpont  Morgan  is  said  to  sift  the  younger  men  for  the  lieutenants 
necessary  to  his  designs. 

(5)  The  Press,  as  the  focussing  point  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
nation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  at  large  on  the  other,  to  be 
drawn  as  to  its  personnel  more  and  more  from  this  Government  Service, 
whose  honour  it  will  guard ;  selecting  those  whom  it  regards  as  the 
real  leaders  of  the  nation  on  either  side  by  an  informal  consensus, 
and  so  gradually  transferring  the  initiatire  in  all  public  policy  from 
the  old  ideal,  with  its  quasi-sacred  official  Parliamentary  representa¬ 
tives — whose  training  has  taught  them  that  too  much  knowledge  is 
^‘bad  form,”  and  whose  boast  it  is  “not  to  know” — to  the  men 
whom  the  new  times  demand.  To  the  Press  we  would  give  also  the 
keeping  well  in  hand  of  the  specialists,  faddists,  dreamers,  and 
unpracticals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wind-bags,  the  mob-orators, 
and  the  multiform  deluders  of  the  populace,  on  the  other.  And  all 
this  with  an  open  arena,  and  “  devil  take  the  hindmost !  ” 

In  this  way,  by  giving  precedence  to  Knowledge  in  all  those  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  national  life  in  which  it  is  the  controlling  factor,  and 
by  gradually  marrying  it  to  the  old  historical  ideal  of  a  refined  and 
modernised  feudalism,  the  nation  might  still  keep  its  old  supremacy 
without  breach  of  historical  continuity  or  the  loss  of  the  most  valua- 
able  traditions  of  the  past. 

John  Beattie  Crozier. 

(1)  For  the  organisation  of  this  see  the  chapters  on  “  The  Bible  of  the  Nations’*  and 
V  National  Education  ”  in  rol.  iii.  of  my  Eittory  of  InttlUetual  Dwelopnent. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION  ACT  AT  WORK 


In  at  least  one  important  respect  the  new  Education  Act  has  prored, 
and  will  prove,  a  blessing  in  disguise.  During  the  eight  months  it 
has  been  before  Parliament  and  the  country  it  has  aroused  the 
English  people  to  something  approaching  a  sense  of  interest  in  the 
question  of  National  Education.  Such  an  achievement  is  by  way  of 
being  a  modem  miracle.  For  the  English  people,  up  to  the  present, 
have  had  little  or  no  belief  in  Intellectualism  as  a  factor  in  National 
Defence.  They  have  in  the  past  won  their  way  to  supremacy  by 
Physical  superiority.  And,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  John  Bull’s 
belief  that  since  muscle  has  been  the  ruling  force  of  yesterday  so  it 
will  be  the  governing  power  of  to-morrow.  John  is  too  conservative 
to  connote  the  changes  going  on  around  him.  He  does  not  yet  see 
that  mere  Physical  superiority  can  avail  nothing  against  the  magic 
forces  that  can  be  called  up  by  the  Electrician,  the  Chemist,  and  the 
Scientists  generally.  The  new  Education  Act,  by  awakening  in  him 
a  concern  for  the  Education  Problem — even  though  that  concern  be 
either  purely  political  or  purely  sectarian — has  helped  very  materially 
to  move  him  with  the  times. 

And  when  the  Act  actually  gets  into  operation  the  newly-found 
interest  to  which  I  refer  is  scarcely  likely,  for  some  time  at  any  rate, 
to  subside.  The  Act — ^inasmuch  as  it  wipes  out  the  School  Boards, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  not  only 
nniversalises  the  local  rate  for  Education  but  boldly  puts  the 
Denominational  Schools  upon  these  rates — ^wiU  arouse  many  irritationa 
and  cut  dean  across  many  traditions.  In  so  dqpg  it  will  stimulate 
local  interest.  For  the  next  ten  years  this  Act  will  keep  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Question  acutely  before  the  country,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
some  of  its  leading  features  will  be  the  subject  of  drastic  Parlia¬ 
mentary  modification.  Well,  this  is  all  to  the  good.  Rather  a 
thousand  times  a  faction-creating  Education  Act  and  strenuous 
agitations  for  its  repeal,  than  a  humdrum  Act  and  National  Educa«> 
tion  hopelessly  eddying  to  and  fro  in  the  placid  backwash  of  public 
apathy.  John  Bull  has  got  to  be  kept  awake  on  the  Education 
Question  for  the  next  decade ;  and,  thank  Heaven,  this  Act  will 
perform  the  operation. 


The  Act,  the  Municipal  Councils,  and  the  Local  Control 
OF  Education. 

After  BO  much  by  way  of  general  reflection  I  come  to  the  Act 
itself.  Its  first  operation  is  to  destroy  all  the  School  Boards.  Thus, 
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I  2,544  Public  Authorities  which  hare  been  engaged  upon  Elementary 

I  Education  for  thirty  years  are  wiped  out  of  existence.  Probably 

i  nobody  will  shed  many  tears  over  the  disappearance  of  the  small 

I  -village  School  Boards ;  but  it  is  an  educational  leap  in  the  dark  thus 

I  to  destroy  the  great  Erban  School  Boards  which  have  done  so  much 

to  raise  the  level  of  Public  Elementary  Education  in  this  country. 

I  In  lieu  of  the  ad  hoc  local  Education  Authority  the  Government 

j  makes  every  County  and  every  County  Borough  Council  the 

j  Authority  for  the  Education  in  its  area.  Thus,  at  one  stroke,  not 

only  do  the  School  Boards  disappear ;  not  only  is  the  local  control  of 
I  education  “  municipalised  ” ;  not  only,  for  the  first  time,  -will  every 

I  area  in  the  country  possess  a  PubUo  Authority  charged  with  the 

administration  of  Education,  but  also— and  again  for  the  first 
time — it  is  made  possible  to  bring  all  grades  of  Education,  Ele> 
mentary.  Technical,  and  Secondary,  under  one  and  the  same  local 
Authority  in  each  district.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  Act  creates 
67  County  Borough  Education  Authorities  and  62  Administrative 
Coimty  Education  Authorities.  Each  of  these  Authorities,  acting 
i  through  an  “  Educational  Committee,**  will  be  charged  -with  the 
control  of  all  the  Public  Education  within  its  area. 

!  I  No  sooner,  however,  is  the  policy  of  One  Paramount  Authority 
I  ’  in  each  area  **  -vindicated  than  the  Act  is  made,  by  way  of  proviso 

I  and  exception,  to  run  ignominiously  away  from  the  principle, 

f  ,  In  the  Counties  every  Municipal  Borough  of  over  10,000  people, 

I  and  every  Urban  District  of  over  20,000  is  to  be  autonomous,  both  as 

to  administration  and  rating  charges  for  Elementary  Education ! 
Thus,  throughout  the  62  Counties  there  -will  be  140  Municipal 
I  Boroughs  and  61  Urban  Districts  which,  though  the  Higher 

I  Education  -will  be  administered  from  the  County  Centre  in  each 

fi  case,  will  set  up  for  themselves  Education  Committees  for  Elementary 

I  Education.  This  is  not  quite  the  scheme  of  educational  co-ordination 

L  to  introduce  which  we  understood  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Education 

debates  was  the  Government’s  fondest  aim. 

|l  But  this  is  not  all.  Ha-ving  given  -way  to  the  local  patriotism 

1^  of  the  middle-sized  urban  areas  and  promised  them  Education  Com¬ 

mittees  of  their  o-wn  for  ElementaiT’  Education,  the  Government 
found  itself  confronted  with  the  smaller  urban  areas.  *‘If  you  give 
an  educationally  misplaced  measure  of  autonomy  to  10,001,  what  do 
;  you  propose  to  do  for  9,999  ?**  Thus  the  inevitable  political  pressure. 

J  “Very  good,”  said  the  Government,  amiably  forgetting  all  its  old 

zeal  for  co-ordination,  avoidance  of  overlapping,  prevention  of  the 
duplication  of  administrative  machinery,  and  so  on  and  so  on,  “  we 
-will  allow  every  Municipal  Borough  with  under  10,000  people  and 
every  Urban  District  with  under  20,000  to  levy  over  its  own  area  an 
extra  penny  (over  and  above  the  2d.  the  County  -will  levy)  for 
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Higher  Education.  If  it  cares  to  do  this  it  maj  hare  autonomy, 
financial  and  administrative,  for  purposes  of  Higher  Education  so  far 
as  the  penny  will  carry  it ;  at  the  same  time  it  will  he  governed 
by  the  County  in  respect  of  its  Elementary  Education !  ”  This 
charmingly  characteristic  little  bit  of  complaisance  on  Mr.  Balfour’s 
part  confronts  us  with  the  possible  calling  into  being  of  108  further 
Education  Committees  for  Municipal  Boroughs  of  under  10,000 
people,  and  of  745  more  for  Urban  Districts  of  imder  20,000  people. 

Thus,  in  the  “  One- Authority  ”  Act,  we  get  the  following : — 

Local  Education  Acthorities  wuich  must  be  Created. 

Autonomous  for  Elementary  Education  and  \  \ 

Autonomoos  for  Higher  Education  up  to  2d.  I  The  County  I 
in  the  £.  (This  limit  was  afterwards  1  Boroughs.  ( 

removed.)  /  ; 

Autonomous  for  Elementary  Education  and  \  ^  ,  .....  \ 

Autonomous  for  Higher  Education  up  to  a  62 

rate  of  2d.  in  the  £.  j  un  es.  ) 

Autonomous  for  Elementary  Education  and  M  ‘  '  1  ' 

Autonomous  for  H^her  Education  up  to  Id. 
inthe;£.  (Also  liable  to  be  rated  for  Higher  I 
Education  —  without  Autonomy  —  by  the  ^ 

County  CouncU  up  to  2d.  in  the  £.)  population. 

Autonomous  for  Elementary  Education  and  ^  tt  u  t\-  ^  1 

Autonomous  for  Higher  Education  up  to  Id.  (  .  5  J®..  ^  ( 

tafteA  (Tob.*nUed  « 

without  Autonomy — up  to  2d.)  ]  '  '  i 


Local  Authorities  which  mat  be  Created. 


Non-Autonomous  for  Elementary  Education,  bat 
Autonomous  for  Higher  Education  up  to  a 
limit  of  Id.  in  the  £.  (Rateable  also  up  to 
2d.  more — without  Autonomy — ^by  the  County 
Council.) 

Kon-Autonomous  for  Elementary  Education,  but 
Autonomous  for  Higher  Education  up  to  Id. 
in  the  £.  (Rateable  also  up  to  2d.  more — 
without  Autonomy — by  the  County  Council. 


The  Municipal 
Boroughs  of 
under  10,000 
population. 

Urban  Districts 
up  to  a  20,000 
population. 


For  myself  I  hope  the  latter  853  will  all  resolve  to  throw  in  their 
lots  with  the  County  for  Higher  Education.  It  is  little  they  can  do 
with  their  penny  rates,  and  it  would  be  the  maximum  of  stupidity 
thus  to  out  holes  in  the  general  scheme  of  Higher  Education  for 
any  County. 

The  Education  Committee.s. 

Having  resolved  to  destroy  the  ad  hoc  local  Education  Authorities, 
and  to  go  to  the  Municipal  Councils  for  its  new  Education  Authorities, 
the  Quvermnent  at  once  found  itself  faced  with  the  fact  that  already 
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the  Municipal  Councils  have  enough  to  do.  So,  though  nominallj 
they  are  to  be  the  “  Authority  **  in  each  case,  directly  the  new  respon¬ 
sibility  is  conferred  upon  them  they  must  delegate  it  to  another  body 
— ^the  “Education  Committee.”  The  function  of  the  Municipal 
Council  is  confined  to  “the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money.”  Educational  administration  is  delegated  in  each  case  to 
the  “  Education  Committee.”  In  every  Urban  District,  of  whatever 
size,  this  “Education  Committee ”  consist,  as  to  a  majority 
of  its  members,  of  Members  of  the  Municipal  Council.  In  the 
Administrative  Counties  it  may  so  consist.  But  even  here  the 
Coimty  Council  must  nominate  a  majority  of  the  persons  to  serve 
upon  the  County  “Education  Committee.”  As  for  the  rest,  each 
Municipal  Council  must  submit  a  “  Scheme  ”  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education ;  and  that  “  Scheme,”  as  regards  its  co-optative 
elements,  must  provide : — 

“For  the  appointment  by  the  Council,  on  the  nomination,  where  it  appears 
desirable,  of  other  bodies,  of  persons  of  experience  in  education,  and  of  persons 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  for  which 
the  Council  acts ; 

“  For  the  inclusion  of  women  as  well  as  men  among  the  members  of  the 
Committee ; 

“For  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of  Members  of  School  Boards  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  members  of  the  first  Committee.” 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that— 

“  any  person  is  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  an  Education  Committee 
who,  by  reason  of  holding  an  office  or  place  of  profit,  or  having  any  share  or 
interest  in  a  contract,  or  employment,  is  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  the 
Council  appointing  the  Education  Committee.  But  no  such  disqualijuatioti  shall 
apply  to  a  person  by  reason  only  of  his  holding  office  in  a  school  or  college,  aided, 
provided,  or  maintained  by  the  CouncU." 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  Municipal  Council  having  powers 
under  the  Act  should  not  get  together  a  thoroughly  representative 
and  able  “  Education  Committee.” 

Existing  School  Board  Members,  existing  Technical  Instruction 
Committees’  Members,  Members  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the 
various  Voluntary  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  area,  and  representa¬ 
tive  members  of  the  various  grades  of  the  teaching  profession — these 
are  the  elements  from  which  the  co-opted  membership  of  each 
“Education  Committee”  should  be  drawn.  One  of  the  dangers  of 
the  situation  is  this,  that  the  “Committees”  may,  in  places, be  packed 
with  too  many  representatives  of  Diocesan  and  Church  Associations. 
Another  is  the  stupendousness  of  the  work  in  each  of  the  great 
County  Boroughs.  In  any  one  of  the  ten  or  dozen  great  cities  there 
are  from  700  to  800  School  Departments  to  supervise ;  the  education 
of  some  100,000  pupils  of  all  ages  to  direct ;  the  work  of  some  8,000 
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teachers  to  overlook  and  about  half  a  million  of  money  annually  to 
expend.  Now,  in  these  cases,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
“  Education  Committee  ”  must  he  members  of  the  City  Council.  And 
these  City  Coundllors  are  already  very  hard-worked  business  men. 

What  will  follow  ?  The  control  of  this  great  and  detailed  public 
work  will  necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  officials  and  of  persons  not 
directly  responsible  to  the  ratepayers.  I  cannot  think  that  this  will 
make  for  effective  local  government ;  and  I  can  well  imagine  the  time 
when  there  will  be  a  general  demand  from  the  great  Urban  Centres 
for  re-estahlishment  of  the  ad  hoc  local  Board  of  Education. 

The  Local  Management  of  the  Schools. 

Although  the  Education  Committee  ”  is  to  have  complete  control 
of  all  the  education  given  in  the  schools  hitherto  known  as  **  Board 
Schools,”  and  of  all  the  secular  education  in  the  schools  hitherto 
known  as  “  Voluntary  Schools,”  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  directly 
manage  ”  each  individual  school  This  task  will  he  essayed  by  a 
body  of  six  managers  in  each  case.  As  to  the  Board  Schools  ”  (in 
future  they  may  as  well  be  known  as  Undenominational  ”  Schools) 
there  will  be  no  difficulty.  The  “  Education  Conunittee  ”  will  nomi¬ 
nate  the  managers  for  each  school  as  the  London  School  Board  does 
to-day.  In  the  Boroughs  the  “  Education  Committee  ”  may,  indeed, 
for  its  own  schools,  dispense  with  **  Local  Managers  ”  altogether. 
The  Managerial  Problem  becomes  acute  when  we  come  to  the 
“  Voluntary  ”  Schools  (which  may  as  well  be  known  in  future  as  the 
“  Denominational  ”  Schools).  Here  the  “  Education  Committee  ” 
is  to  nominate  two  managers,  the  managers  under  the  Trust  Deed  of 
the  school  are  to  send  four.  Thus  the  six.  These  six — two  Public 
and  four  Denominational — are  to  have  managerial  control  over  all 
the  work  of  the  school,  secular  (subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
“Education  Committee”)  and  religious  (subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Trust  Deed).  Trouble  as  regards  both  the  secular  and  the 
religious  instruction  may  be  anticipated  under  this  arrangement. 
The  “  Education  Committee,”  which  is  from  public  funds  to  send 
to  the  school  the  whole  of  the  money  necessary  for  its  maintenance, 
is  likely  to  (and  I  sincerely  hope  will)  impose  obligations  respecting 
the  staffing  of  the  schools,  the  payments  to  and  the  conditions  of 
service  by  the  teadiers,  the  choice  of  books  and  apparatus,  etc.,  etc., 
which  will  certainly  be  resented  by  those  very  estimable  clergymen 
who  in  the  past  have  been  not  only  the  sole  managers  of  the  school 
but  the  sole  and  undisputed  dispensers  of  all  the  little  patronage 
connected  therewith.  It  is  scarcely  in  human  nature  to  expect  that 
these  good  folk  will  in  all  cases  take  the  stripping  from  them  of  their 
ancient  authority  with  anything  approaching  equanimity.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  the  religious  instruction  in  these  schools. 
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It  is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Trust  Deeds,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  terms  of  the  famous  Eenjon-Slaney  Clause,  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  six  managers.  But  the  Trust  Deed  usually  in  foroe,  in 
Church  of  England  schools,  for  instance,  provides  that  **  the  principal 
offlciating  mhmier  for  the  time  being  .  .  .  ehall  have  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  all  the  scholars,**  subject, 
in  case  of  dispute,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  clergyman  resents  the  interference  of  the  other  five 
managers :  What  then  ?  Supposing,  on  appeal,  the  Bishop  upholds 
the  view  of  the  Incumbent :  Again,  what  then  ?  Yisions  of  difficulty, 
therefore,  both  in  respect  of  the  secular  and  of  the  religious  instruction 
arise  without  any  vigorous  exercise  of  the  imagination  under  this  two- 
and-four  arrangement. 

In  any  case  it  is  open  to  the  grave  objection  that  it  does  not  give 
the  public  a  sufficient  return  for  the  public  money  by  which  the 
Denominational  School  will  in  future  be  maintained ;  and  this,  of 
course,  will  be  its  ultimate  undoing.  A  rough  estimate  shows 
that  in  future  the  rates  and  taxes  will  find  55s.  a  year  for  each 
child  in  the  Denominational  Schools.  The  Church  adds  to  this 
(a)  the  use  of  the  school  building,  and,  assisted  by  the  Public 
Authority,  {b)  the  cost  of  keying  that  building  in  good  re¬ 
pair.  As  to  (a)  the  annual  value  of  the  buildings,  at  the  Church’s 
own  estimate,  is  £750,000.  The  public  is  to  have  the  use  of  these 
for  five  days  a  week,  and  for,  say,  six  hours  each  day,  plus  also  the 
free  use  for  three  nights  a  week.  Call  this,  roughly,  two-thirds  of 
the  week,  and  the  value  of  the  rental  comes  down  to  say  £450,000. 
Divide  this  among  the  three  millions  of  children  attending  the  De¬ 
nominational  Schools,  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  works  out  at 
about  3s.  a  child  per  year — an  estimate  which  it  will  be  noted  credu¬ 
lously  swallows  the  absurd  contention  that  these  buildings  are  in  all 
cases  Church  property  built  with  Church  fimds.  To  this  3s.  a  child 
per  year  must  be  added  the  cost  of  {b) — the  duty  of  keeping  the 
buildings  in  good  repair.  A  fair  estimate  puts  this  at  2s.  a  child  per 
year,  or  £300,000  a  year  in  all.  (Originally  this  sum  was  to  have 
been  met  out  of  that  £800,000  a  year  voluntary  subscriptions 
which  will  no  longer  be  needed  for  Educational  maintenance,” 
that  being  entirely  met  out  of  rates  and  taxes.  Towards  the  later 
stages  of  the  Bill’s  discussion,  however,  steps  were  barefacedly  taken, 
and  taken  after  the  scheme  of  “  Closure  by  Compartments  ”  had 
made  any  serious  discussion  quite  impossible,  to  secure  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  fabric  in  repair,  the  managers  should  in  each 
case  be  allowed  a  share  of  the  school  fees  paid  by  the  children,  the 
income  from  endowments,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  rent  charged  for 
the  teachers’  residences.  Even  after  this  had  been  done  the  Lords, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  threw  part  of  the  cost  of 
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repairs  on  the  Local  Authority !  The  result  of  this  impudent  raid  upon 
funds  which  ought  properly  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  Education 
Bate  will  be  that  little  or  no  Voluntary  contributions  will  be  needed 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  fabric.  However,  I  will  put  the  case  with 
hypercritical  fairness  and  let  the  2s.  a  child  by  way  of  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  fabric  stand.  So  I  get  this : — 

{Furnished  by  the  Public  in  rates  and  taxes  .  =  55s. 

Furnished  by  the  Church  (Ss.,  for  use  of 

buildings,  2s.  for  upkeep  of  fabric)  .  .  =  56. 

Thus  the  public  whidi  finds  money  is  to  get  two  out  of 

six,  or  of  the  managerial  seats !  Of  course  the  thing  cannot  stand. 
And  Mr.  Balfour  simply  essays  the  riile  of  an  Educational  Mrs.  Par¬ 
tington  in  endeavouring  to  stem  the  measure  of  local  control  which 
must  follow  from  rate-aid.  The  Government,  in  an  Act  which  it 
has  taken  eight  months  to  pass,  itaka  the  whole  future  of  the 
Denominational  System  on  a  single  word  of  four  letters  !  That  word 
is  the  word  ”  in  the  fourteenth  line  of  the  Sixth  Section  of  the 
Act  Let  a  Liberal  Government  pass — ^which^it  could  do  inside  of 
a  week — ^a  Bill  of  one  Clause,  as  follows  : — 

**  Be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : — 

“  I.  That  the  word  ‘four  ’  in  the  fourteenth  line  of  the  Sixth  Section  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  be  read  and  construed  as  if  it  were  the  word  ‘  one.’  ’ 

What  then  ?  The  public  would  have  two  managers  on  each  body 
as  in  the  Act ;  the  Denomination  would  have  one.  And  down  like 
a  house  of  cards  would  come  the  whole  fabric,  to  build  which  has 
nearly  smashed  the  Unionist  Party,  has  bitterly  alienated  the  Free 
Churches,  and  has  eaten  up  a  whole  year  of  the  time  of  the  Empire’s 
Parliament. 

At  Hus  point  it  may  be  well  to  set  out  the  whole  position  as 
between  the  public  and  the  Denominationalists  which  this  Act 
establishes. 

The  DEKOHDfATioifALiBTB  Get —  The  Cojocuhitt  Gets— 

1.  Denominational  Schools  and  De-  1.  General  supervision  of  the  secular 
nominational  ReligiouB  instruction  instruction  by  the  “  Education 

entirely  maintained  out  of  rates  Committee.” 

and  taxes  k  55b.  a  child  per  year. 

2.  The  light  to  impose  a  Denomina*  2.  Veto  by  the  “  Education  Com- 
tional  religions  test  upon  14,000  nuttee  ”  over  the  appointment  and 

out  of  the  20,000  head  teachers  dismissal  of  the  teachers — questions 

appointed  to  the  Public  Elemen-  affecting  religious  instruction  being 

tary  Schools.  excluded  from  the  said  veto. 

3.  The  appointment  of  four  local  3.  The  appointment  of  two  managers 
managers  in  each  case  out  of  six.  out  of  six. 
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4.  The  right  to  use  the  school  hnildings 

for  Denominational  and  parochial 
pnrposee,  and  the  school  fomitnre 
(which  mnst  all  soon  be  new  and 
the  property  of  the  public)  free  of 
cost  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
and  four  evenings  a  week. 

5.  The  right  to  claim  part  of  the  fees,  !  5. 

the  endowments,  and  the  rent  of  j 
the  teachers’  residences  in  aid  of  j 
the  upkeep  of  the  fabric. 


4.  The  free  use  of  the  buildings  five 
days  a  week  and  six  hours  a  day, 
and  also  for  three  nights  a  week  ^ 
about  3e.  a  child  per  year. 


Buildings  to  he  kept  in  good  repair 
^7  the  managers  and  the  Local 
Authority  »  about  2s.  a  child 
per  year. 


I  leave  the  impartial  reader  to  make  his  own  comment  on  this 
scheme  of  give  and  take  as  between  the  Public  and  the  Denomina- 
tionalists. 


The  Finance  of  the  Act. 

The  Act  revolutionises  the  system  of  financing  Education  in  this 
country.  It  sweeps  away  once  and  iat  all  the  dangerous  anachro¬ 
nism  of  endeavouring  in  part  to  m^imtain  the  education  of  [more  than 
half  the  children  attending  the  Elementary  Schools  out  of  voluntary 
contributions.  And  for  that  alone  I  am  profoundly  grateful — sub¬ 
ject,  of  course,  to  the  reservation  I  have  already  made  respecting  the 
inadequacy  of  the  measure  of  local  control.  In  the  past  the 
financial  support  accorded  to  both  “Board”  and  “Voluntary”  Schools 
has  been  of  two  kinds — central  and  locaL  The  central  support  has 
consisted  of  Ghrants  from  the  Exchequer  paid  upon  the  report  of 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools ;  and,  generally  speaking,  has  been  re¬ 
ceivable  by  the  “  Volizntary  ”  Schools  on  the  same  terms  as  by  the 
“  Board  ”  Schools.  But  this  Exchequer  aid  has,  admittedly,  not 
been  enough  to  run  the  schools  efficiently.  It  has  been  necessary, 
therefore,  to  supplement  it  by  moneys  drawn  from  local  soiirces.  In 
the  case  of  the  schools  known  in  the  past  as  “  Board  ”  Schools  this 
supplementary  income  has  been  provided  from  the  rates,  and  in 
School  Board  districts  this  local  contribution  has  been  compulsory 
upon  all  ratepayers.  The  schools  hitherto  known  as  “Voluntary” 
Schools,  and  now  to  be  known  as  Denominational  Schools,  have  had 
no  such  compulsory  local  income  to  turn  to.  They  have  had  to  iupple~ 
ment  their  central  aid  from  the  offeringe  of  benevolent  and  charitable 
pertone.  The  School  Boards  last  year  found  it  necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  central  aid  by  a  sum  equal  to  £1  Ss.  2d.  per  child  of  the 
children  in  attendance  in  the  schools.  The  conductors  of  the 
Voluntary  Schools  were  only  able  to  secure  a  local  supplement  to 
their  central  aid  in  the  form  of  a  voluntary  subsoriptiou  equal  to 
6s.  8d.  per  child.  It  is  this  serious  difference  in  the  local  income  of 
the  schools  which — by  placing  all  the  schools  boldly  upon  the  rates 
for  their  local  maintenance — the  Education  Act  of  1903  sweeps 
away  once  and  for  all. 
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For  the  first  time,  too,  the  local  rate  will  be  universalised.  Up  to 
the  present  eight  County  Boroughs  (Preston,  St.  Helens,  Chester, 
Lincoln,  Stockport,  Wigan,  Bournemouth,  and  Bury),  never  having 
had  a  School  Board,  have  never  levied  a  local  rate  for  Education. 
Now  they  will  be  compelled  to  do  so.  So,  too,  will  something  like 
half  the  248  Municipal  Boroughs,  which  up  to  now  have  never  had  a 
School  Board.  In  this  way  the  townspeople  of  109  Municipal 
Boroughs,  including  such  towns  as  Accrington,  Cambridge,  Chatham, 
Chelmsford,  Cheltenham,  Chichester,  Crewe,  Deal,  Devizes,  Don¬ 
caster,  Dover,  Eastbourne,  Ealing,  Qrantham,  Hereford,  Penzance, 
Peterborough,  Pontefract,  Ramsgate,  Richmond,  Ripon,  Southport, 
Taunton,  Torquay,  Truro,  Weymouth,  Whitehaven,  and  Winchester, 
will  find  themselves  at  last  compelled  to  pay  their  due  share  in  what 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  viewed  as  a  commimal  obligation. 
Ninety-two  Urban  Districts,  too,  will  for  the  first  time  be  rated,  these 
including  such  towns  as  Bilston,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  Clevedon, 
Ilfracombe,  Nantwich,  Rhyl,  Rugby,  and  Stretford.  Finally,  about 
half  the  rural  parishes  of  the  country  (or,  as  nearly  as  I  can  gather, 
some  5,000)  will  also  be  rated  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  entire 
rateable  value  of  England  and  Wales — £186,500,000— quite  sixty 
millions  will  thus  be  brought  under  compulsory  contribution  towards 
Elementary  Education  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  Administrative  Counties  there  will  be  a  General  Coimty 
Rate  laid  for  Elementary  Education.  This  must  reach  3d.  in  the 
pound,  or  the  locality  will  be  fined  a  portion  of  its  share  of  the 
Exchequer  Grants.  The  danger  here  is  that  this  “  3d.  in  the  pound  ” 
may  be  taken  as  a  maximum.  Indeed,  the  Attorney-General,  Sir 
Robert  Finlay,  says  he  is  sorry  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  fix  it 
as  a  statutory  maximum  for  the  agricultural  areas  imder  the  Act. 
This,  as  coming  from  a  Scotsman,  strikes  me  as  rather  startling.  Of 
oourse,  where  there  has  been  no  rate  raised  in  the  past  this  8d.  in  the 
pound  is  3d.  to  the  good.  But  I  must  point  out  that  at  the  present 
time  in  the  areas  where  a  local  rate  for  Elementary  Education  is  levied 
the  average  amount  so  raised  is  in  the  English  boroughs  9*4  pence  in 
the  pound,  in  the  English  parishes  15*5  pence  in  the  poxmd,  in  the 
Welsh  Boroughs  13*1  pence  in  the  pound,  and  in  the  Welsh  parishes 
13*6  pence.  I  must  also  point  out  that  last  year  92  per  cent,  of  the 
English  School  Boards  and  94  per  cent,  of  the  Welsh  School  Boards 
foxind  it  necessary  to  raise  a  rate  which  in  each  case  was  higher  than 
3d.  Further,  over  a  third  of  the  areas  rated  in  England  and  Wales 
were  rated  at  a  shilling  and  upwards  in  the  pound. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  rate-aid  is  now  to  be  given, 
roughly,  to  double  as  many  children  as  heretofore.  It  is  now  to  be 
raised  on  behalf  of  the  Denominational  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  Un¬ 
denominational  School  children.  So,  any  talk  of  even  keeping  the 
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rate — in  districts  where  it  has  hitherto  been  levied — at  anything  like 
its  present  level  can  only  mean  that  part  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
present  Board  School  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  make  up  the  leeway  between 
them  and  the  Voluntary  Schools.  For  instance,  take  a  town  like 
Gloucester.  The  present  School  Board  Rate  is  lOd.,  on  behalf  of 
2,500  children  in  average  attendance  in  the  Board  Schools.  But 
you  have  now  to  rate-aid  4,000  Volimtary  School  children  at  15s. 

I  a  head  on  the  rates — which  is  a  moderate  estimate — and  this  would 
raise  the  Gloucester  rate  from  lOd.  to  Is.  2d.  Again,  take  the  case 
of  Birkenhead.  The  rate  is,  roughly,  5d.  on  behalf  of  the  2,800 
Board  School  children.  Add  to  the  rates  a  share  of  the  maintenance 
charge  for  12,580  other  children  now  in  the  Voluntary  Schools  and 
you  raise  the  rate  to  over  9d.  Take,  again,  the  extreme  case  of 
Blackburn.  There  you  have  1,000  School  Board  children  and  a  rate 
of  3^.  But  you  have  now  to  rate-aid  18,260  Voluntary  School 
children.  On  the  15s.  a  head  estimate  the  people  of  Blackburn 
would  need  to  raise  their  rate  from  3|d.  to  lOd. 

As  I  shall  have  to  explain  presently,  this  necessity  has  been  in 
some  degree  mitigated  by  the  provision  during  the  passage  of  the 
Act  through  Committee  of  about  £1,360,000  further  Grants  in  aid 
of  Elementary  Education  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  however,  there  is  the  fact  that  not  only 
have  you  to  rate-aid  double  as  many  Elementary  School  children  as 
before,  but  you  have  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  Higher 
Education,  which  is  now  to  include  all  pupil- teacher  instruction,  all 
training  of  teachers,  and  a  very  great  deal  of  evening  school  work. 
The  Counties  in  respect  of  this  Higher  Education  are  to  rate  them¬ 
selves  up  to  2d.  in  the  pound — with  a  further  subsidy  from  the  rates 
by  grace  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  County  Boroughs 
may  rate  themselves  for  Higher  Education  up  to  any  limit.  Now, 
2d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  England  and  Wales  comes 
to  £1,554,000,  which  is  not  much  more  than  the  additional  Ex¬ 
chequer  Grants  provided  for  Elementary  Education.  Therefore,  let 
no  locality  be  in  a  Fool’s  Paradise  over  this  matter.  Where  it  has 
never  been  rated  before  for  Elementary  Education  it  must  face  with 
equanimity  a  new  rate  which  it  will  have  to  levy,  and  face  that  rate 
without  any  jeremiads  about  3d.  in  the  pound.  Where  a  rate 
has  been  previously  levied  the  locality  must  be  prepari;d,  despite  the 
additional  Exchequer  Grant,  and  having  regard  to  new  obligations 
placed  upon  it  in  respect  of  Higher  Education,  to  see  its  present  rate 
increased  by  anything  from  3d.  up  to  (id.  in  the  pound — and  even 
more  in  certain  cases.  Otherwise  the  Board  School  Peter  will  be 
robbed  to  pay  the  Voluntary  School  Paul. 

With  regard  to  the  new  Grant  in  Aid  of  Elementary  Education  a 
word  or  two  as  to  its  dispensation  will  be  useful.  The  Government 
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annexes  the  Special  Aid  Grants  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  and  F  | 
Necessitous  School  Boards  Act  of  1897,  in  all  a  sum  of  £860,000  '  ! 
a  year — and  to  this  it  adds  an  entirely  new  State  Grant  of  about 
£1,360,000.  These  two  together — making  in  all  a  Special  Aid  E 
Grant  of  £2,220,000 — are  to  be  dispensed  on  the  following  plan : 

First  of  all  there  is  to  be  a  fixed  grant  of  4s.  per  head  allowed. 

This,  on  the  average  attendance,  excluding  London,  will  eat  up 
£824,600.  The  remaining  portion — £1,395,000 — will  be  distributed 
as  follows : — For  every  2d.  below  10s.  which  the  proceeds  of  a  Id.  rate 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  would 


Amount  per  hend  of  ucholars 
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produce,  the  Government  will  give  a  Sliding  Scale  Grant  of  l|d.  per 
child.  This  Sliding  Scale  Grant  will  range  from  Gs.  9d.  per  child 
in  the  case  where  the  proceeds  of  a  Id.  rate  divided  by  the  number 
of  children  in  average  attendance  will  only  produce  Is.,  to  nothing 
at  all  in  the  case  where  the  proceeds  of  a  Id.  rate,  divided  by  the 
number  of  children,  gives  10s.  All  schools  will  receive  from  this 
new  Grant  sums  varying  from  ds.  a  child  to  10s.  9d.  a  child,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

By  way  of  making  this  article  entirely  practical  I  include  in  it  a 
table  which  will  enable  the  Educational  Authorities  of  any  District 
to  fix  in  a  moment  what  their  share  of  the  new  Grant  will  be. 

The  Ultimate  Result. 

So  far,  what  I  have  written  deals  with  the  immediate  working  of 
the  Act.  But  no  matter  how  it  may  be  worked  it  cannot  be  viewed 
as  the  iMt  word  on  the  Education  Question.  That  word  will  not 
have  been  spoken  imtil  all  publicly-aided  schools  are  not  only  entirely 
under  public  control  but  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  impose  no 
religious  disability  upon  any  pupil  or  teacher.  Toward  this  end  the 
Liberal  Party  will,  of  course,  work ;  and  the  task  before  it  has,  in  my 
opinion,  been  enormously  lightened  by  the  placing  of  all  the  schools 
upon  the  rates  for  maintenance. 

Ultimately,  I  have  no  shadow  of  doubt,  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
National  system,  the  main  features  of  which  will  be  : — 

1.  All  schools,  as  to  general  supervision  and  local  management, 

vmder  complete  public  control. 

2.  The  Denominational  school  buildings  will  be  rented  to  the 

Public  Authorities  for  the  hours  they  will  need  them  daily. 

3.  Religious  instruction  will  take  the  form  of  a  common 

family  opening  service  of  an  imdenominational  character, 
right  of  entry  being  conceded  to  Denominationalists  for 
purposes  of  denominational  teaching  before  and  after  the 
hours  of  the  Public  Authority’s  occupancy. 

4.  All  teachers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Public  Authorities  for 

the  purposes  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  be  exempt 
from  any  theological  test. 


T.  J.  Macnamara. 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

ELEPHANT. 


The  story  of  the  elephant  in  South  Africa  may  be  described  as  one 
long  tragedy  of  extermination.  For  250  years  has  this  mightiest 
of  all  land  mammals  been  pursued  by  hunters  of  various  national¬ 
ities,  Dutch,  British,  Ghdqua,  Hottentot,  Kaffir,  Zulu,  Bechuana,  and 
Basuto,  with  unrelenting  vigour.  Before  the  introduction  of  fire¬ 
arms  little  impression  was  made,  and  the  elephants  easily  held 
their  own  against  the  pitfalls  and  assegais  of  the  various  native 
tribes.  But  since  the  Dutch  landed  at  the  Cape,  in  1652,  the  great 
pachyderm  has  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Decade  by  decade,  genera¬ 
tion  by  generation,  has  it  been  driven  from  those  bushy  retreats  and 
forest  pleasaunoes  in  which  during  countless  ages  of  the  past  it  has 
found  safe  harbourage ;  the  deadly  firearm  has  done  its  work,  the 
elephant,  south  of  the  Zambesi,  is  becoming  little  more  than  a 
memory ;  so  few  are  the  wild  troops  that  one  can  now  place  one’s 
finger  on  a  map  of  South  Africa  and  point  out  the  precise  localities 
where  they  still  linger,  the  harassed  remnants  of  once  innumerable 
herds.  The  story  of  the  downfall  of  the  South  African  elephant, 
albeit  a  sad  one,  is  replete  vrith  life,  movement,  and  excitement.  It 
illustrates  to  the  full  the  extraordinary  passion  for  sport  pervading 
the  human  race,  and  the  risks,  dangers,  and  hardships — for  the 
chase  of  the  elephant  is  tmdoubtedly  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
fatiguing  in  the  world — that  have  been  cheerfully  undergone  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  valuable  ivory  which  has  chiefly  been  the  ruin  of 
this  wonderful  beast.  Culled  from  a  hundred  books  of  sport  and 
travel,  the  tale  of  the  extinction  of  the  elephant  in  South  Africa 
would,  even  with  the  most  severe  editing,  fill  two  or  three  volumes, 
and  would  furnish  one  of  the  most  stirring  of  all  epics  of  adventure. 
The  elephant  has  not  been  easily  vanquished.  He  has  died  game, 
and  many  a  slain  hunter,  many  a  tragedy  of  the  veldt,  testifies  to 
the  fierceness  and  determination  with  which  he  has,  times  out  of 
number,  turned  in  his  wrath  upon  the  pitiless  sportsmen  who  have 
so  long  and  so  persistently  sought  his  downfall. 

When  Jan  van  Riebeek,  the  first  Dutch  Governor,  landed  at  the 
Cape  in  1652,  elephants  were  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Table 
Mountain.  In  common  with  lions,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  wild 
creatures,  they  were  for  years  a  source  of  much  trouble  and  some 
danger  to  the  struggling  Colonists.  Even  so  late  as  1702  they  still 
existed  near  the  Cape  Flats,  between  Cape  Town  and  Stellenbosch. 
But  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Boers  of  South  Africa  were,  like 
their  descendants,  a  hardy  and  an  enterprising  race.  They  soon 
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discoyered  that  the  magnificent  tusks  carried  by  these  huge  mammals 
offered  considerable  sources  of  profit,  and  the  bolder  and  more 
adventurous  of  them  turned  elephant  hunters  and  began  that  process 
of  extinction  which  has  gone  on  ever  since.  By  the  year  1761 
elephants  had  to  be  sought  as  far  inland  as  the  Oliphant’s  River,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  while  in  1775  Sparrman,  the 
Swedish  traveller  and  scientist,  recorded  that  their  first  strongholds 
eastward  of  Cape  Town  lay  in  the  Zitzikamma  Forest,  between 
Mossel  Bay  and  where  Port  Elizabeth  now  stands.  The  early  Dutch 
hunters,  who  essayed  the  chase  of  elephants  with  the  primitive 
wheel-lock  or  matchlock  pieces  of  the  seventeenth  century,  must 
have  been  courageous  souls  indeed,  when  one  remembers  that  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  by  the  sportsmen  armed 
with  the  finest  modem  breechloading  rifles,  elephant  hunting  is 
still  reckoned  a  dangerous  pastime.  Even  in  1775,  when  flint¬ 
locks  had  come  into  vogue,  the  firearms  used  were  extraordinarily 
cumbrous,  and  the  gunner  either  steadied  his  long  piece  on  a  forked 
rest,  or,  sticking  his  ramrod  into  the  ground,  supported  his  long 
roer  by  that  means.  There  is  a  curious  old  print  in  Sparrman’s 
excellent  book  of  travel,  illustrating  this  cumbrous  method  of  shoot¬ 
ing,  the  Cape  Boer  of  that  period  (1775)  being  depicted  in  the  act  of 
shooting  elands,  his  mounted  companion  meanwhile  vigorously 
chasing  the  great  antelopes  on  horseback.  When  one  remembers  the 
extraordinary  education  the  back-coimtry  Dutch  have  enjoyed  during 
250  years  in  the  chase  of  wild  game  and  in  native  warfare,  one  can 
scarcely  be  surprised  that  their  descendants  are  still  masters  of  the 
art  of  shooting,  skilled  in  every  artifice  of  veldt  life  and  veldt  fight¬ 
ing,  while  every  farmer  is,  one  may  say,  a  natural-born,  irregular 
soldier. 

These  early  ivory  hunters  accepted,  naturally,  many  risks  and 
carried  their  lives  in  their  hands  whenever  they  found  tusk  bearers. 
Thunberg,  the  famous  Swedish  botanist,  who  travelled  through  the 
Cape  Settlements  in  1772-1773,  records  the  death  of  one  Clas  (Klaas) 
Yogt,  who  had  been  trampled  to  death  by  an  infuriated  elephant, 
and  that  in  so  shocking  a  manner  that  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a 
bone  was  to  be  seen  in  his  remains.”  He  records,  too,  his  meeting 
with  Jacobus  Botha,  undoubtedly  an  ancestor  of  the  Botha  fighting 
against  the  British  during  the  recent  Boer  War.  This  celebrated 
hunter  was  settled  at  a  farm  in  Swellendam,  near  the  Colonial  limits 
of  those  days.  He  was  then  eighty-one  years  of  age,  and  had  twelve 
sons  and  one'  hundred  and  ninety  other  junior  descendants.  Up  to 
forty  years  of  age  Botha  had  been  the  most  successful  elephant 
hunter  of  his  time,  but  in  that  year  he  had  been  so  mauled  by  a 
lion  as  to  be  prevented  from  ever  after  handling  a  musket.  For 
their  ivory,  the  Colonists  of  those  days  were  paid  by  the  Dutch  East 
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India  Company  at  the  rate  of  one  gilder  the  pound,  not  by  any 
means  an  extravagant  remuneration. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  old  Jacobus  Botha,  when  describing  his 
feats  to  Thunberg,  made  use  of  that  ancient  weapon  the  longbow,  as 
so  many  of  his  compatriots  are  still  inclined  to  do.  He  had  by  the 
sale  of  his  ivory,  undoubtedly,  as  Thunberg  narrates,  acquired  a 
tolerable  fortune.  He  may  even,  as  he  boasted,  have  slain  four  and 
five  elephants  a  day  at  a  time  when  these  animals  were  inordinately 
plentiful.  But  that  he  could  have  shot  in  a  single  day’s  hunting 
sometimes  twelve  and  thirteen  elephants,  and  on  two  occasions 
twenty-two  elephants,  to  his  own  roer,  it  is  impossible  to  believe.  Four 
or  five  elephants  a  day  is,  even  at  the  present  time,  when  the  finest 
modem  arms  of  precision  are  in  use,  an  extraordinarily  good  hag.  The 
two  greatest  of  all  modem  Boer  elephant  hunters,  Jan  Viljoen  and 
Piet  Jacobs,  hunting  towards  the  Zambesi  in  1860,  in  a  veldt  where 
elephants  were  then  plentiful,  thought  they  had  made  a  really  good 
season  of  it  when  they  trekked  out  with  the  spoils  of  ninety-three 
elephants  in  their  waggons.  We  may  therefore  dispose  of  Jacobus 
Botha’s  bag  of  twenty-two  elephants  in  a  day  as  purely  apocryphal, 
told  with  the  object  of  impressing,  or  deluding  and  making  fun  of, 
the  passing  traveller,  Dr.  Thunberg. 

Elephants  remained  plentiful  in  the  Eastern  portions  of  Cape  Colony 
and  Kafiraria  until  1820  or  1830'.  Sparrman,  in  1775,  speaks  of 
their  almost  incredible  numbers ;  Barrow,  secretary  to  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  Governor  of  the  Cape,  Earl  Macartney,  in  1797,  writes  of  a  herd 
of  four  hundred  having  been  seen  shortly  before  this  time.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  frontier  ivory  himters  steadily  pursued  their  calling,  and  so 
reduced  the  numbers  of  these  gigantic  game  that,  by  about  the  year 
1830,  they  were  becoming  distinctly  scarce.  One  of  the  last  of  these 
hold  sportsmen  was  an  Englishman  named  Thackray,  who  for  a 
time  had  great  success.  Possessed  of  a  singularly  reckless  daring, 
he  once  made  a  wager  that  he  would  chalk  his  initials  on  the  stem  of 
a  bull  elephant,  and  afterwards  bring  down  his  game.  He  won  his 
bet,  hut  was  afterwards  pursued  and  overtaken  by  a  wounded 
monster,  which  transfixed  him  with  its  tusks,  and  literally  trampled 
him  to  pieces. 

Among  African  natives,  not  many  take  readily  to  the  rifle,  and 
become  first-rate  shots.  The  Hottentots,  curiously  enough,  although 
physically  much  inferior  to  the  Kaffirs,  Zulus,  and  other  Bantu 
races,  have  always  been  the  exception  to  this  rule.  Many  of  them 
have  been  good  shots  and  famous  hunters.  During  Thackray’s 
time  there  flourished  a  noted  Hottentot  hunter,  known  as  “  Skipper.” 
He  wore  leather  breeches  “  tucked  up  to  the  knee,  showing  bare 
legs  that  defied  thorns,  one  shoulder  belt,  from  which  the  pouch 
and  powder  horn  were  suspended,  and  another  supporting  his 
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hatchet  for  cutting  out  the  tusks  and  his  hag  for  holding  wild 
honey.”  His  jacket  was  of  many  coloured  patches,  while  his  great 
broad-brimmed  hat  over-shadowed  his  deeply  svmk  eyes,  yellow 
visage,  and  high  cheek-bones.  “  Skipper  was  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  successful  shooters  in  the  country,  but  his  gains,  while  they 
lasted,  went  only  to  keep  the  canteen  in  a  roar.”  Another  famous 
Hottentot  of  a  later  period  was  “  Cigar,”  who,  in  1873,  first  intro¬ 
duced  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  into  the  mysteries  of  elephant  hunting  in 
Mashonaland.  Mr.  Selous  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  **  Cigar  ” 
and  his  exploits;  hut  Hottentots  are  proverbially  an  improvident 
race,  and  when  the  writer  came  across  this  man  in  the  Transvaal, 
years  later,  he  had  apparently  done  little  good  for  himself. 

About  the  year  1830  elephant  hunting  in  Cape  Colony  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  British  Government.  Since  that  time  the  remaining 
herds  have  been  carefully  protected,  and  they  still  roam  the  dense 
jungles  of  the  Enysna  Forest  and  the  Addo  Bush  in  large  numbers. 
Unfortunately  no  steps  whatever  have  been  taken  to  kraal  or  tame 
any  of  them,  as  in  India,  and  as  they  occasion  at  times  no  little 
damage  to  the  crops  and  property  of  adjacent  farmers,  and  are 
dangerous  to  human  beings,  they  are  not  regarded  by  the  Colonists 
with  over-much  favour.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  what  a  little 
timely  preservation  will  do  for  wild  creatures,  that  here,  within  sight 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  often  within  a  few  miles  of  the  towns  of  Port 
Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage,  there  still  roam  strong  troops  of  these 
animals,  while  you  may  travel  elsewhere  fifteen  hundred  miles  up 
country  and  not  succeed  in  finding  a  single  wild  elephant. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Dutch  himters 
had  crossed  the  Orange,  and  were  hunting  elephants  in  the  Qxiqua 
country  and  South  Bechuanaland.  A  noted  freebooter,  Jan  Bloom, 
had  his  camp  near  Kurmnan,  and  gathered  there  much  ivory.  Jan 
Bloom,  however,  wrought  much  savagery  among  the  natives,  and 
became  so  obnoxious  to  them  that  he  in  his  turn  was  attacked  and 
destroyed.  The  period  between  1835  and  1860  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  heyday  of  great  game  sportsmen  in  South  Africa.  The 
early  English  hunters,  pushing  their  way  into  the  Bechuana 
and  Transvaal  country,  towards  1840,  foimd  before  them  a  veldt 
virgin  to  the  rifle,  and  absolutely  teeming  with  wild  animal  life. 
They  had  a  glorious  innings,  and  their  exploits  have  never  been 
surpassed.  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  William,  Cornwallis  Harris, 
passing  through  what  is  now  the  Transvaal,  in  1836-7,  foimd  troops 
of  hundreds  of  elephants  among  the  Cashan  Mountains — a  range  now 
much  better  known  as  the  Magaliesberg,  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Pretoria — and  enjoyed  fine  sport  with  them.  Cornwallis  Harris 
may  he  looked  upon  as  the  forerunner  of  British  sportsmen  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  Vaal  and  Orange.  He  wrote  a  celebrated  hook. 
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which  attracted  much  notice,  and  Oswell,  Vardon,  Gordon  Gumming,  J 
and  others  undoubtedly  fell  beneath  the  glamour  of  his  glowing 
descriptions,  and  followed  keenly  in  his  footsteps.  When  Cornwallis 
Harris  trekked  south,  he  encountered,  in  the  country  now  familiar  | 
as  the  Orange  River  Colony,  then  a  wilderness  tenanted  only  by  vast  ji 
multitudes  of  wild  game,  the  advance  guard  of  the  Trek  Boers  from  i- 

Cape  Colony,  who  afterwards  conquered  and  settled  the  Transvaal  1 

and  took  possession  of  the  Free  State.  Many  of  these  emigrant  | 
farmers,  having  fixed  their  habitations  in  these  countries,  became  f 
successful  ivory  hunters,  spending  a  part  of  the  year  in  the  hunting  ! 
veldt,  the  remainder  at  their  homesteads.  Some  few  of  the  yet  more  | 
adventurous  trekked  far  beyond  the  scant  civilisation  even  of  those  j 

days,  and  passed  their  lives  in  the  wilderness,  occasionally  returning  | 

to  Zeerust  or  Potchefstroom,  or  Klerksdorp,  to  renew  their  supplies  ■ 
and  sell  their  ivory.  The  Transvaal  Boers  soon  disposed  of  the  | 

elephants  in  their  new  territory,  and  began  to  look  abroad  for  j 

ivory  in  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.  Their  pioneers  penetrated,  [ 

in  process  of  time,  to  Matabeleland,  Mashonaland,  the  Zambesi,  | 

the  Lake  Ngami  country,  and  the  far  Okavango  River. 

Meanwhile  a  band  of  notable  English  himters  ranged  the  splendid 
Bechuana  country  from  1843  to  1850.  These  included  Oswell,  ' 

Captains  Codrington,  Steele  and  Yardon,  the  renowned  Gordon  ■ 

Gumming,  Mr.  Webb,  of  Newstead  Abbey,  and  some  few  others. 
Oswell  and  Gordon  Gumming  are  still  well  remembered  among  the  ' 
older  Bechuanas  as  the  most  striking  figures  among  those  British 
gunners  who,  for  purposes  of  sport  and  from  love  of  adventure, 
thus  invaded  their  country.  Oswell,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Livingstone,  the  co-discoverer  of  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Zambesi,  in 
1849  and  1851  respectively,  was  a  truly  heroic  character,  the 
Admirable  Crichton  among  English  hunters  in  Africa.  He  was  ■ 

enormously  successful  amongst  all  kinds  of  game,  and  of  him  F 

Livingstone  testifies  that  no  other  sportsman  of  his  generation  j 
equalled  him  for  vigour,  courage  and  audacity.  A  party  of  Boer  | 

himters  were  once  outspanned  near  his  waggons.  In  their  masterful  \ 

way  they  sent  across  a  message  that  Oswell  was  to  go  over  to  their 
camp.  Oswell  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  thus  ordered  ' 

about.  He  sent  back  word  that  if  they  wished  to  see  him  they  ; 

had  better  come  across  to  him.  They  came,  and  presently  set  . 

eyes  on  the  magnificent  collection  of  ivory  which  the  great  hunter  1 

had  already  amassed.  They  were  staggered  by  the  sight,  and  at  ! 

first  refused  to  believe  that  any  one  man  could  have  shot  such  a 
number  of  elephants.  Presently,  convinced  upon  this  point,  they  ' 

actually  proposed  that  Oswell  himself  should  join  their  party  and 
take  as  his  share  half  the  ivory  secured  during  the  trip !  A  greater 
compliment  was  probably  never  paid  to  an  Englishman  by  the  Boers 
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of  South  Africa.  Oswell,  however,  naturally  preferred  to  shoot  alone, 
or  with  his  own  friends.  When  he,  Livingstone,  and  his  shooting 
companion  Murray,  penetrated  to  Lake  Ngami,  they  found,  along  the 
Zouga  Eiver  (now  better  known  as  the  Botletli)  a  perfect  paradise 
of  elephants.  “  I  came,”  says  Oswell,  “  as  I  got  clear  of  the  bush, 
upon  at  least  four  hundred  elephants  standing  drowsily  in  the  shade  of 
the  detached  clumps  of  mimosa  trees.  Such  a  sight  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  never  saw  again.  As  far  as  the  eje  could  reach,  in  a 
fairly  open  country, there  was  nothing  but  elephants;  I  do  not  mean  in 
serried  masses,  but  in  small  separate  groups.”  ^  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  wonderful  abundance,  ten  or  fifteen  years  sufficed  to  thin  enor¬ 
mously  the  mighty  herds  of  tusk-bearers  then  browsing  in  these  forests. 
Livingstone  records  that  during  the  first  year  after  the  discovery 
of  Lake  Ngami,  in  1849,  no  less  than  nine  hundred  elephants  were 
slain  within  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  alone.  Nothing  could  resist 
such  slaughter,  and  forty  years  after,  by  the  year  1890,  when  the 
writer  was  shooting  in  this  locality,  but  one  small  troop  of  elephants 
remained  in  all  this  vast  stretch  of  coimtry.  This  miserable  remnant 
was  pursued  and  killed  by  the  Lake  Bechuanas,  the  Batauana,  in  that 
year,  and  the  tale  of  extermination  was  complete. 

Gordon  Gumming  did  most  of  his  hunting  in  the  Bakwena  and 
Bamangwato  countries,  now  ruled  respectively  by  Sebele  and  the 
well-known  chief  Khama.  He,  like  Oswell,  was  extremely  success¬ 
ful,  and  slew  large  numbers  of  elephants.  Gordon  Gumming,  who 
hunted  almost  invariably  in  the  kilt,  with  bare  arms  and  legs,  had 
finished  his  African  career  by  1850,  having  had  six  or  seven  seasons 
of  the  most  wonderful  sport  in  the  world.  By  the  year  1855 
elephants  were  scarce  in  Bamangwato  proper,  and  W.  G. 
Baldwin,  a  celebrated  hunter,  who  came  upon  the  scene  in  1857, 
had  to  go  further  afield  into  Ngamiland  and  the  deserts  towards  the 
Zambesi.  Baldwin  had  previously  hunted  for  several  seasons  in 
Zululand  and  Amatongaland,  where,  for  some  years  before  his 
advent,  English  and  Dutch  hunters  had  been  busy  in  the  work  of 
extermination.  In  South-West  Africa,  meanwhile,  G.  J.  Andersson, 
Frank  Green,  Ghapman,  and  others  had,  during  the  fifties,  been 
hard  at  work  in  the  countries  of  the  Damaras,  the  Ovampo,  and 
other  tribes  ;  while  the  Hottentots  inhabiting  Great  Namaqualand, 
having  possessed  themselves  of  horses  and  guns,  were  busily  engaged 
in  amassing  ivory,  and  destroying  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  other 
large  game  within  and  beyond  their  borders. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  English  and  Dutch  hunters  are 
solely  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  elephants  in  the  wide 
territories  beyond  the  Orange.  With  the  advent  of  the  pioneers 
came  the  pushing  traders,  often  hunters  and  explorers  on  their  own 

(1)  Big  Game  Shooting.  Badminton  Library.  Longmana. 
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account,  who  supplied  native  chiefs  and  their  headmen  with  guns, 
usually  receiving  in  exchange  quantities  of  ivory,  from  the  sale  of 
which  they  derived  large  profits.  Guns  and  ammunition  steadily 
increased  everywhere  among  the  tribes  of  the  far  interior,  and  the 
natives,  although  usually  much  inferior  to  white  men  in  shooting, 
skill,  pluck,  and  determination,  nevertheless  made  up  what  they 
lacked  in  these  qualities  by  their  extraordinary  patience,  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  game  aqd  their  habits,  and  the  fact  that  they  pursued 
their  victims  throughout  the  year,  while  European  hunters  as  a  rule 
shot  only  in  the  dry  and  healthy  season  of  South  African  winter. 
Thus  the  process  of  extermination  once  begxm,  steadily  rolled  on  in 
its  appointed  course,  while  each  succeeding  year  saw  the  great 
pachyderms  immensely  decreased  in  numbers,  and  driven  further  and 
yet  further  towards  the  Zambesi. 

Baldwin  finished  his  hunting  career  in  South  Africa  in  the  year 
1860,  when,  having  reached  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi  with 
infinite  toil  and  perseverance — being  the  first  white  man  after 
Livingstone  to  accomplish  that  feat — he  turned  his  face  for  Natal  for 
the  last  time,  and,  with  the  spoils  of  sixty  elephants  in  his  waggons, 
made  the  long  trek  homeward  via  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Even  in  his  time  Baldwin  found  elephants  in  the  far 
interior  becoming  year  by  year  scarcer  and  harder  to  come  up  with. 
Other  hunters,  especially  among  the  Boers,  were  ever  pushing 
further  afield,  and  Ngamiland  and  Bechuanaland  had  seen  their  best 
days  so  far  as  elephants  were  concerned. 

In  1872  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  the  greatest  and  most  successful  of 
English  latter-day  elephant  hunters,  appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
was  a  mere  lad,  but  full  of  energy  and  ambition  to  succeed  in  this 
most  hazardous  of  callings.  He  found  his  way  speedily  to  the 
country  of  the  Matabele,  where,  having  obtained  permission  to  shoot 
from  the  renowned  tyrant  Lobengula,  he  proceeded  forthwith  into 
Mashonaland,  and  there  for  many  seasons  enjoyed  magnificent 
sport,  and  obtained  much  ivory.  Selous  was  not  content  to  confine 
himself  to  Lobengula’s  territory  for  the  purposes  of  sport  and  the 
acquisition  of  tusks.  He  wandered  along  the  Zambesi,  visited  the 
Victoria  Falls,  explored  the  little-known  Chobi  Eiver  and  its  adjacent 
regions,  penetrated  to  Ngamiland,  crossed  the  Zambesi,  and  hunted 
in  the  countries  of  the  Batoka  and  other  tribes.  In  his  early  days 
Selous  shot  on  foot,  using  for  a  season  or  two  an  old  smoothbore 
Boer  elephant  gun,  a  muzzle-loader,  which  carried  spherical  balls, 
weighing  four  to  the  pound,  and  discharged  seventeen  drachms  of 
powder.  With  this  primitive  weapon,  which  cost  but  £6  up  country, 
another  of  similar  calibre,  and  another  weighing  a  pound  or  two 
more,  Selous  shot  seventy-eight  elephants  in  three  seasons.  These 
.  old  elephant  guns,  at  that  time  much  in  favour  among  the  Dutch 
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hunters,  were,  however,  terrible  kickers,  and  a  man  required  much 
strength  and  determination  to  stand  up  to  the  punishment  they 
inflicted.  A  glance  at  the  old  battered  fomr-bore,  now  in  the 
museum  at  Mr.  Selous’  Surrey  home,  will  at  once  convince  the 
spectator  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

In  later  years  Selous  shot,  of  course,  with  much  finer  weapons, 
though,  as  he  himself  remarks,  he  never  used  guns  that  drove  better 
or  killed  elephants  more  satisfactorily  at  short  ranges.  Selous’ 
predecessors  in  Matabeland  and  Mashonaland  had  been,  besides 
various  Boer  hunters,  Finaiighty,  “  Elephant  ”  Phillips,  Hartley,  and 
George  Wood,  all  of  whom  were  famous  in  their  vocation. 

For  eight  or  nine  years  Selous  pursued  the  desperately  hard 
calling  of  a  professional  elephant  hunter,  making,  during  the  first 
few  seasons,  good  profits  out  of  the  business.  He  had,  of  course, 
innumerable  adventures  and  many  hairbreadth  escapes.  On  one 
occasion  in  Mashonaland  he  and  three  hunting  companions  slew  no 
less  than  twenty-two  elephants.  On  another  day  nineteen  elephants 
were  bagged  by  his  friends.  In  one  season  of  four  months  Selous 
himself  shot  forty-two  elephants,  while  his  friend,  George  Wood, 
accoimted  for  another  fifty,  and  their  native  hunters  forty  more ;  thus 
in  one  tract  of  country  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
elephants  were  bagged  by  a  single  hunting  party  in  that  brief  space 
of  time.  When  one  reflects  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  going  on  daily 
in  the  various  elephant-bearing  districts  of  the  far  interior,  and 
that  scores  of  keen  Dutch  and  European  hunters,  and  hundreds  of 
natives  were  simultaneously  all  hard  at  work  in  the  feverish  acquisition 
of  ivory,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  downfall  of  these  mighty 
pachyderms  south  of  the  Zambesi  was  imder  such  conditions  a  mere 
matter  of  a  few  years.  By  1885  elephants  had  become  extremely 
scarce  even  in  Mashonaland,  and  by  1890,  when  the  pioneers  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  led  by  Mr.  Selous  himself,  entered 
the  country  and  took  possession  of  the  soil,  few  troops  were  left  in 
those  vast  regions,  where,  a  score  of  years  before,  these  animals  still 
roamed  the  wilderness  in  large  numbers. 

Meanwhile,  between  1877  and  1880,  some  large  parties  of  Boers, 
discontented  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  Transvaal,  and  sighing 
for  fresh  hunting  grounds  and  wider  pastures,  where,  as  they  expressed 
it,  they  should  not  be  “  trodden  to  death  ”  by  the  English  coming 
into  their  coxmtry,  made  a  great  trek  north-westward,  and,  passing 
Lake  Ngami,  journeyed  up  the  Okavango,  and  presently,  after  years  of 
toil  and  unparalleled  sufferings,  during  which  whole  families  perished, 
reached  the  territory  of  Benguela  and  Mossamedes  in  Portuguese 
W est  Africa.  These  hardy  trekkers,  during  their  slow  but  persevering 
progress  through  remote  and  little-known  parts  of  South  Africa,  slew 
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large  quantities  of  game  and  made  fresh  inroads  into  the  herds  of 
elephants  then  abounding  in  South-West  Africa. 

In  that  region  they  have  practically  denuded  the  Upper  Okavango 
of  its  ivory,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Cunene  River  country  and  other 
districts. 

These  Boers  and  their  descendants  still  exist  in  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  hut  they  are  much  impoverished,  and,  before  the  war,  were 
seriously  meditating  a  return  to  the  Transvaal. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  rate  of  extermination  in  South  Africa  that 
the  wild  elephant  has  now  practically  ceased  to  exist  south  of  the 
Cunene  and  Zambesi  Rivers.  There  remain,  as  has  been  said,  two  or 
three  protected  herds  near  the  southern  littoral  of  Cape  Colony.  In 
Khama’s  wide  country  of  Bamangwato,  North  Bechuanaland,  one 
troop  yet  remains,  or  remained  a  year  or  two  since.  Some  few  ele¬ 
phants  still  maintain  a  precarious  existence  in  the  country  between 
the  Zambesi  mouth  and  the  Pungwe  River.  A  small  troop  or  two 
may  yet  be  found  towards  the  Zambesi  in  the  broken  and  difficult 
veldt  of  Northern  Mashonaland,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  of  North 
Matabeleland.  These  are  the  poor  remnants  of  the  once  innumerable 
herds  of  elephants  that,  sixty  or  seventy  years  since,  roamed  in 
freedom  over  most  of  the  South  African  interior.  It  is  a  melancholy 
tale,  yet,  remembering  that  most  of  the  slaughter  took  place  in  native 
territories,  over  which  British  rule  had  not  been  extended,  it  is 
difficult  to  apportion  blame  to  any  particular  Government  or  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  natural  instincts  of  the  chase,  love  of  adventure,  the 
desire  of  gain — for  ivory  has  always  been  a  valuable  commodity — 
the  steady  advance  of  colonisation,  these  things  combined,  have,  in 
effect,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  elephant  in  South  Africa.  The  process 
is,  unfortunately,  a  natural  one,  and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  avoided.  If,  fifty  years  ago, 
Gh-eat  Britain  had  suddenly  extended  her  sway  from  the  Gape  to 
the  Zambesi,  the  elephant  might  have  been  saved.  Nothing  else 
could  have  preserved  it  from  extermination. 


H.  A.  Bryden. 
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If  a  clairvoyant,  skilled  in  penetratinc'  walls  and  doors,  were  to 
keep  his  eyes  centred  for  a  week  upon  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
in  St.  Petersburg  he  would  acquire  knowledge,  invaluable  to 
aspiring  statesmen,  on  the  mechanism  of  celebrity.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  insinuated  that  the  most  influential  of  living  Russians  in  his 
politeness  to  the  stranger  within  his  gates  is  influenced  by  any  desire 
for  vulgar  fame,  hut  merely  that  long  experience  has  taught  him 
that  every  one  who  enters  his  presence  retires  from  it  his  humble 
servant,  the  herald  of  his  greatness,  and  guarantor  of  his  fiscal 
solidity,  time  without  end.  Lest  he  should  miss  an  angel  or  an 
advertisement  unawares,  the  Minister  admits  everyone.  The  clair¬ 
voyant  would  be  puzzled  the  first  day  by  the  Minister’s  waste  of 
time ;  the  second  day  he  would  he  amazed ;  the  third,  he  would 
probably  be  disgusted.  Only  on  the  tenth  or  twentieth  day,  when 
the  fruits  of  the  first  day’s  conversation  emerged  in  the  European 
Press  would  he  see  that  there  was  method  in  the  Minister’s  accessi¬ 
bility  and  realise  that  no  man  was  without  his  uses,  not  even  an 
interviewer. 

The  scene  is  repeated  day  by  day.  At  one  side  of  the  table  sits 
the  distinguished  English  journalist,  whose  advent  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  economic  development  of  Russia  has  been  welcomed 
so  gracefully  by  the  Novoye  Vremya.  At  the  other  side  sits  the 
greatest  Finance  Minister  of  modem  times,  tacitiim  and  receptive, 
picking  his  teeth  with  a  Swedish  match.  The  greatest  Finance 
Minister  is  charmed.  His  visitor’s  credulity,  total  ignorance  of  the 
country  he  has  come  to  study,  and  slavish  devotion  to  the  Absolute 
Ego  of  economical  science,  make  just  that  field  of  operations  which 
the  Minister  loves  to  work  upon.  The  distinguished  visitor  is 
delighted.  He  expected  to  find  hears  parading  the  Nevski,  and  finds 
instead  a  silent  gentleman  in  a  frock  coat,  who  can  devote  a  whole 
morning  to  enlightening  the  Western  world  on  the  triumphs  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  It  is  true  that  the  visitor  does  most  of  the  talking, 
hut  that  is  a  slight  drawback  ;  probably  he  does  most  of  the 
listening  also.  It  would  make  a  pretty  picture  of  Wisdom 
Instmcting  Simplicity  in  the  Arts  of  Government. 

His  Excellency  is  silent,  and  continues  to  pick  his  teeth.  His 
silence  has  several  causes:  (1)  he  is  somewhat  bored:  he  had  a 
similar  interview  with  a  distinguished  Frenchman  yesterday,  and 
will  have  another  with  a  brilliant  American  to-morrow.  To  all  he  is 
silently  convincing  and  laconically  informative.  (2)  He  knows  that 
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there  is  really  nothing  to  say,  for  his  interlocutor  has  already  in  his 
pocket  an  article  on  The  Maker  of  Modern  Russia,  and  is  only  waiting 
for  statistics  to  complete  and  despatch  it.  (3)  His  Excellency  has  got  a 
reputation  in  a  blatant  Empire  for  stillness  and  strength,  and  finds 
it  more  fruitful  than  talking  of  his  greatness  to  keep  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek,  and  wait  till  Western  interviewers  find  it  out.  His 
Cyclopean  frame,  Gargantuan  yawn,  N6wmythian  fists  impress  the 
world  with  his  solidity ;  taciturnity  is  the  first  test  of  greatness, 
while  a  silver  tongue  leads  the  suspicious  to  thoughts  of  serpents  and 
deceit.  Though  truth,  falsehood  and  statistics  are  all  at  the  Minister’s 
disposition,  and  are  administered  liberally  in  official  reports,  bound 
in  morocco  adorned  with  Imperial  eagles,  they  are  seldom  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  medium  of  his  Excellency’s  lips.  Yet  that  there  is 
magic  hidden  in  this  uncommunicative  intercourse  is  proved  by 
results.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  distinguished  interviewer,  as 
he  drives  home  to  his  hotel,  buried  in  morocco  leather  and  Imperial 
eagles,  invariably  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  from  Csesar  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  there  never  was  a  greater  man.  No  foreigner 
has  ever  talked  for  half  an  hour  to  Monsiexir  Witte  without  hearing 
away  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  on  earth,  and  what 
is  more,  doing  his  best  to  make  every  one  else  believe  it  also. 

Possibly  M.  Witte  as  a  man  of  foreign  race  is  more  sympathetic 
to  the  foreigner  than  to  his  own  countrymen.  It  is  certain  that  the 
ordinary  or  hungry  Russian  with  enough  economies  to  comprehend 
his  Excellency’s  chief  a^ihievement,  the  two  milliard  rouble  Budget, 
does  not  always  endorse  those  stories  of  the  greatness  and  goodness 
of  the  Finance  Minister  commiuxicated  to  the  European  Press.  On 
the  contrary,  he  invents  malicious  fables  of  his  own,  which  display  a 
deep  and  characteristic  dissatisfaction  with  the  Minister  who  has 
done  BO  much  to  renovate  his  Empire.  “  Gosudar  Imperator,”  runs 
one  of  many  such  malicious  tales,  had  a  strange  dream  last  week. 
He  saw  before  him  three  cows,  one  fat,  one  lean,  and  one  foolish. 
He  sent  for  the  Metropolitan  Palladius,  and  asked  him  to  interpret 
the  dream.  The  Metropolitan  refused.  Whereupon  Gosudar 
Imperator  sent  for  Father  John  of  Cronstadt,  and  demanded  an 
inierpretation.  Father  John  pulled  his  long  forelock  and  coughed. 
“  Well,  your  Majesty,  this  is  how  I  make  it.  The  fat  cow  is  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  the  lean  cow  is  the  Russian  people  .  .  .  and  the 
foolish  cow  .  .  .”  “Don’t  be  afraid,”  said  the  Emperor.  “The 
foolish  cow  is  your  Majesty.”  Stories  like  this,  indicative  of  the 
deep  distrust  which  many  feel  for  the  chosen  Minister  are  common 
enough  in  Russia,  but  luckily  never  reach  the  ear  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  seeker  for  truth  who  prefers  a  comfortable  chair  at  the  well¬ 
head  to  prolonged  groping  in  the  depths  whore  truth  traditionally 
dwells. 
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Ajs  balancer  of  Budgets,  therefore,  creator  of  industries  and  enemy 
of  oppression,  M.  Witte  is  a  famous  figure,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
the  picture  is  wholly  consistent  and  acceptable.  Industrialism  and 
Liberalism  fit  in  admirably  according  to  the  average  man’s  ideas. 
Agrarians  are  reactionaries  in  England,  Junkers  in  Germany,  while 
industries,  free  trade,  free  thought,  and  anti-militarism  are  associated 
everywhere.  If  so  in  England,  why  not  more  so  in  backward 
Russia  ?  Peasant  stagnation,  nms  the  argument,  is  the  brake  on 
progress  in  that  unhappy  country ;  turn  the  peasant  into  factory 
hand  or  mechanic,  he  thinks,  reads,  sulks,  combines,  revolts.  So  M. 
Witte,  having  in  his  ten  years’  ministrations  turned  some  hundred 
thousand  slumbrous  muzhiks  into  the  same  number  of  drunken 
artificers,  is  acclaimed  as  the  herald  of  the  revolution ;  the  mole 
beneath  the  tottering  columns  of  autocracy.  Unconscious  Liberal, 
because  industrialiser,  he  is  indisputable.  Conscious  Liberal,  he  is 
an  historic  fact.  He  is  in  constant  conflict,  we  are  told,  with  the 
classic  school  of  reactionaries,  cares  not  one  kopeck  for  the  Russian 
tongue  in  Finland,  or  the  Russian  faith  in  Livonia.  He  is  the 
friend  of  everything  progressive  :  peace,  exported  eggs,  temperance, 
refrigerator- waggons  and  interviewing.  Such  is  the  Western  con¬ 
ception  of  the  maker  of  modem  Russia,  based  upon  ten  years’  statistics. 

The  Eastern  view  is  different.  It  comes  as  a  shock  to  learn  that 
in  his  own  country  M.  Witte  is  regarded  by  two  inimical  Parties  not 
as  the  herald  of  revolution  or  friend  of  Liberal  reform,  but  as  the 
adamantine  pillar  of  the  autocracy.  While  progressives  denounce, 
reactionaries  exiilt  in  him.  No  one  familiar  with  the  Russian  revo¬ 
lutionary  Press  published  in  Western  Eiurope  could  fail  to  notice 
the  ferocity  with  which  he  alone  of  Russian  Ministers  is  assailed. 
It  is  for  the  “  Minister-swindler  ”  and  “  Minister-time -server  ”  that 
the  choicest  epithets  are  reserved,  while  the  acknowledged  reaction¬ 
aries  of  the  Empire  are  dismissed  with  good-humoured  contempt. 
It  is  plain  that  in  this  quarter  at  least  M.  Witte’s  industries  are 
hardly  regarded  as  nurseries  of  revolution.  And  while  democratic 
Russia  assails  her  Minister  of  Finance  as  the  bitterest  foe,  autocratic 
and  censured  Russia  exalts  him  to  the  skies.  No  Minister  of 
Finance  ever  did  so  much  to  buttress  the  power  of  the  State  as 
Sergei  Yulevitch  Witte.”  ^  So  says  Prince  Miestchersky,  the  Katkoff 
of  the  new  retrogrades,  whose  Grazhdanin  aspires  under  Nicholas  II. 
to  play  the  part  which  the  notorious  Moscow  Viedomosti  played  in 
reaction  under  the  Alexanders.  That  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  this '  opinion  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  increase  in  Russia’s  power  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
it  is  during  that  period  also  that  the  change  has  taken  place  which 
has  transformed  the  supposed  bankmpt  Empire  into  a  modem  State 
(1)  Orathdanitty  1901,  No.  54. 
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rapidly  advancing  in  material  prosperity.  Prosperity,  however, 
has  gone  to  the  Government,  not  to  the  people  ;  and  hence  we  see 
that  the  supposed  Liberal  Minister  lives  in  concord  with  avowed 
reactionaries,  while  the  faster  his  colleagues  march  backwards  to 
the  mediaeval  abyss  the  greater  is  the  confidence  of  his  Imperial 
master,  whose  attitude  to  Liberalism  is  sufficiently  defined  in  his 
address  to  the  Zemstvos  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  Liberal 
Minister  acclaimed  as  the  pillar  of  reaction  when  we  are  told  the 
cause  of  his  friends’  admiration.  The  same  authority  who  declares 
that  M.  Witte  has  done  more  than  any  Minister  to  augment  the 
power  of  the  State  sums  up  his  policy  in  a  couple  of  lines :  “  A 
system  of  economy,”  he  calls  it,  “based  on  the  principle  of  con¬ 
centrating  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  in  a  single  hand.”  That 
is  the  secret  of  M.  Witte,  as  discerned  by  his  wiser  compatriots, 
friends  and  enemies  alike. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  M.  Witte  succeeded  to  the  discredited 
Ministry  of  M.  Vishnegradsky,  and  gained  his  first  opportunities  for 
doing  in  the  name  of  the  State  everything  that  he  had  formerly 
denounced  in  the  name  of  the  people.  During  these  ten  years  he 
h£i8  appeared  in  innumerable  r6le».  He  has  been  responsible  for  an 
increase  in  the  revenue  unparalleled  in  any  other  European  or 
American  State.  He  has  been  the  builder  of  railways ;  the  Father 
Matthew  of  a  demoralised  population  ;  the  friend  of  peace ;  the 
creator  of  industries ;  the  humaniser  of  taxation  ;  the  monopoliser 
of  everything  ;  the  friend  of  the  prosperous  oppressed ;  the 
speaking-tube  of  Bussia  to  Europe ;  and  all  these  parts  he  has 
played  with  an  assiduity  and  resolution  worthy  of  the  illustrious 
mother-race  which  has  produced  De  Witts,  De  Wittes,  and  De  Wets 
to  astonish  all  the  world.  There  is  no  apparent  link  between  any 
two  of  his  achievements.  But  piecing  them  very  carefully  together, 
acute  critics  see  in  the  picture  produced  the  traits  of  an  unmistakable 
ambition.  The  purpose  of  every  measure  undertaken  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  during  the  last  ten  years,  they  allege,  is  the  same :  the 
creation  of  an  omnipotent  State,  owner  or  sole  disposer  of  all  sources 
of  wealth  in  the  Empire  ;  a  State  with  the  civil  inhabitants  merged 
in  officialdom,  dependent  on  the  Government  for  their  daily  bread, 
and  servants  of  an  autocraey  henceforth  safe  for  over. 

That  such  a  project  could  be  realised  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single 
man  would  seem  a  wild  improbability,  were  not  the  progress  made 
towards  its  attainment  written  plainly  in  the  financial  history  of 
Bussia  during  the  last  ten  years.  During  those  ten  years  the 
process  of  concentrating  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  has 
gone  on  with  incredible  speed.  The  system  of  taxation,  accepted 
ideas  of  the  functions  of  Government,  and  the  laws  of  property  have 
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all  been  revolutionised  with  a  single  end.  Three  methods  have  been 
adopted :  indirect  taxation,  the  creation  of  State  capital  out  of  current 
revenues,  and,  finally,  expropriation  and  monopolies.  The  success 
with  which  these  three  principles  have  been  applied  by  M.  Witte  is 
shown  by  the  unprecedented  growth  of  his  budget.  In  1892,  when 
M.  Witte  became  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Imperial  revenue 
amounted  to  only  965,000,000  roubles.  Ten  years  later  it  had  risen 
to  no  lees  than  1,947,000,000  roubles,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 
M.  Witte’s  predecessor,  M.  Vishnegradsky,  in  his  day  was  regarded 
as  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  extracting  blood  from  stones.  But 
while  in  the  five  years,  1887-92,  the  revenue  had  increased  only  by  a 
sum  of  145,000,000  roubles,  in  the  first  five  years  of  M.  Witte’s 
term  it  increased  by  451,000,000  roubles,  a  three-fold  increase. 
For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  government  no  such  increase  was 
needed  at  all.  When  M.  Witte  became  Minister  the  revenue 
had  reached  such  stability  that,  in  spite  of  a  famine  embracing 
a  third  of  European  Eussia,  he  found  the  realisation  exceeding 
the  estimates  by  some  84,000,000  roubles.  Yet  almost  his  first 
official  act  was  to  increase  taxation,  laying  new  duties  on 
spirits,  wine,  beer,  tobacco,  oil,  and  matches.  “  Saluez  ce  chiffre, 
Messieurs,  vous  ne  le  reverrez  plus,”  was  to  be  the  constant  principle 
of  the  new  Ministry.  During  the  eight  years,  1893-1900,  the 
finances  flourished  so  much  that  the  realisations  exceeded  the 
estimates  by  no  less  than  1,000,000,000  roubles,  the  surplus  in 
two  separate  years  rising  to  more  than  200,000,000  roubles. 
Yet  taxation  was  increased,  until  finally,  in  1900,  the 
Chinese  war  was  taken  as  a  pretext  for  a  heavy  rise  in  Customs 
duties,  which,  though  justified  as  a  temporary  measure,  has  been 
maintained  to  this  day. 

The  ostensible  purpose  in  continually  increasing  taxation,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  current  needs  of  the  Government,  was  to  enable 
provision  to  be  made  for  a  rainy  day.  According  to  the  financial 
doctrine  laid  down  by  M.  Witte  ^  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  as 
Minister,  taxation  must  always  be  exacted  so  as  to  yield  a  surplus 
over  expected  outlay,  the  excess  being  merely  “  the  premivun  paid 
for  insurance  against  unforeseen  accidents  ” ;  in  other  words,  for 
insuramce  against  famine.  In  reality,  however,  the  money  expended 
upon  relieving  famine  in  the  whole  ten  years  has  not  equalled  the 
surplus  of  1899  alone.  The  money  has  gone,  as  it  was  plainly 
intended  to  go,  in  building  up  the  vast  fabric  of  State  ownership 
and  State  patronage  which,  under  M.  Witte’s  regime,  is  proving  the 
strongest  pillar  of  irresponsible  rule.  The  State  is  to  be  a  trading 
corporation  first,  and  an  organ  of  government  only  as  a  subordinate 
function.  Judged,  indeed,  by  M.  Witte’s  budgets,  this  end  has 

(1)  Report  to  the  Emperor  for  1893. 
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already  been  achieved.  In  the  revenue  estimates  for  1902  the  entry 
under  the  heading  of  State  Regalia  amounts  to  no  less  than 
521,724,000  roubles,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  revenue ; 

“  State  Property  and  Capital  ”  accounts  for  508,414,000  roubles,  or 
more  than  another  quarter,  while  taxes,  strictly  so-called,  although 
raised  enormously,  bring  in  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
revenue.  In  the  estimates  of  expenditure,  the  service  of  debt,  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  and  the 
Ministry  of  War,  absorb  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  revenue,  leaving 
only  one-fifth  to  the  remaining  ten  departments  of  State.  The 
revenue  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications  has  increased  sevenfold, 
the  revenue  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  ninefold ;  and  in  the  two 
assets  mainly  responsible  for  these  increases,  new  railways  and  the 
spirit  monopoly,  the  State  possesses  property,  the  capitalised  value  of 
which  exceeds  many  times  over  the  small  increase  in  indebtedness 
for  foreign  loans  which  has  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  total  debt  of  the  Empire  has  increased  by  only  1,748,000,000 
roubles  in  ten  years,  a  sum  on  which  the  profits  from  the  Drink 
Monopoly,  when  completed,  will  alone  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest.  M.  Witte  has  therefore  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
State  in  ten  years  some  80,000  versts  of  railways,  without  incurring 
a  penny  of  indebtedness. 

Indirect  taxation  was  the  first,  though  by  no  means  the  most 
productive,  of  the  methods  adopted  for  building  up  this  vast  State 
property.  M.  Witte’s  theory  (Report  to  the  Emperor  for  1893) 
is  that  the  payment  of  indirect  taxes  is  made  gradually  according  as 
the  taxed  products  are  purchased,  at  a  time  when  the  consumer  has 
money  to  pay  for  the  product,  and  therefore  can  bear  the  tax.  The 
fact  that  indirect  taxation,  taking  as  it  does  in  Russia  mainly  the 
form  of  Protection,  falls  altogether  upon  the  consumer,  who  pays  not 
only  the  tax,  but  also  the  manufacturer’s  profit  on  the  added  price 
of  the  article,  did  not  weigh  with  M.  Witte  against  the  enormous 
practical  advantages  of  the  system.  Indirect  taxation,  as  he  points 
out  elsewhere,  avoids  “  friction  and  compulsion.”  Hence  the 
remarkable  success  with  which,  though  dealing  with  an  impoverished 
peasantry,  who,  on  his  own  showing,  in  the  last  five  years  pro¬ 
duced  some  1,000,000,000  roubles  worth  less  than  was  usifld,  M. 
Witte  raised  without  diflBculty  two  milliard  roubles,  where  his 
predecessor,  with  whip  and  scourge,  could  hardly  raise  one  milliard. 
No  new  direct  taxes  have  been  imposed,  with  the  exception  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  tax  and  a  trifling  tax  on  lodgings.  But  the  effect  of  the  non¬ 
compulsive  system  is  shown  by  the  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of 
bread,  and  the  fact  that  the  inconsiderable  direct  taxes  fall  every  year 
more  and  more  into  arrears,  amounting  in  1900  to  177  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  assessment.  The  incidence  of  indirect  taxes,  as  a  Russian  writer 
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points  out,*  is  carefully  concealed  from  the  public,  even  to  the  extent 
of  removing  from  the  banderoles  of  taxed  goods  all  indications  of  the 
amount  of  the  duty.  In  the  estimates  for  1902  the  policy  has  been 
carried  so  far  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  revenue  from  the  Drink 
Monopoly,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  Excise  duty,  and  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  tax,  is  transferred  bodily  to  the  section  devoted 
to  “  State  Regalia,”  an  asset  which,  according  to  Witte’s  own 
classification,  has  increased  since  1892  by  over  1,200  per  cent. 

It  was  M.  Witte’s  skilful  use  of  indirect  taxation  which  resulted 
in  annual  surpluses  enabling  him  to  build  up  a  State  property  of 
incalculable  value,  while  making  no  proportionate  increase  in  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Empire.  The  system  of  State  Monopolies, 
begun  in  1895,  is  proving  still  more  efiective.  State  Monopolies  in 
one  form  or  another  are  indispensable  features  of  M.  Witte’s  economic 
policy,  for,  while  there  is  only  one  monopoly,  so-called,  in  the  Empire, 
as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  the  whole  industrial  system  which  has 
developed  so  rapidly  during  the  last  ten  years  is  nothing  but  a  net¬ 
work  of  monopolies  masquerading  under  other  names.  The  one 
avowed  monopoly  known  as  the  “  State  Sale  of  Spirits  ”  has  been 
widely  advertised  by  M.  Witte’s  western  admirers  as  a  triumph  of 
reformatory  zeal.  Of  its  results  as  a  temperance  measure  I  shall 
say  nothing  beyond  quoting  an  impartial  and  censured  authority  who 
declares  that  “  almost  the  whole  of  the  Russian  unofficial  Press 
expresses  strong  doubts  of  its  alleged  beneficence.”  ^  The  aspect  of 
the  reform  which  throws  the  most  glaring  light  upon  M.  Witte’s 
methods  is  best  described  by  another  writer  who  says  :  “  It  is  beyond 
question  that  the  Spirit  Monopoly  pursued  purely  financial  aims.”  ^ 
Tested  thus,  as  a  fiscal  measure,  the  monopoly  is  an  admirable  instance 
of  the  trend  towards  universal  expropriation  which  characterises 
M.  Witte’s  regime.  The  doctrine  that  the  State  has  a  right  to 
expropriate  interests  inimical  to  public  morality  is,  of  cour^,  perfectly 
defensible  ;  and  Temperance  reformers  all  over  Europe  rejoiced  to 
find  one  statesman  bold  enough  to  disregard  all  vested  interests  in 
the  cause  of  good-living.  The  intriguing,  predatory  publican,  said 
M.  Witte’s  advertising  agents,  has  been  dispossessed  of  rights  which 
should  never  have  been  given  him ;  to  the  State  accrues  the  profit, 
which  is  returned  to  the  people  either  in  diminished  taxation  or  in 
productive  expenditure.  But  this  pleasing  picture  is  a  delusion.  For 
the  monopoly  was  not  only  employed  to  dispossess  the  unsympathetic 
publican,  but  also  to  transfer  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  the 
pockets  of  the  State  resources  to  which  the  State  had  no  claim  what¬ 
ever.  In  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the  local  self-governing  boilies  derived 
a  large  proportion  of  their  revenues  from  licences,  and  from  per- 

(1)  Butskoe  Bagatstvo,  March  and  June,  1902,  “Centralisation  of  Revenues.” 

(2)  Ibid.,  March,  1902.  (3)  St.  Peterburgskiya  VUdoiiwiti,  19th  August,  1902. 
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mission  to  publicans  to  trade  on  public  lands.  The  reven\ie  accruing 
from  the  spirit- trade  was  the  basis  of  municipal,  provincial  and  com¬ 
munal  finance.  When  M.  Witte  proceeded  to  dispossess  the  publicans, 
he  determined  to  level  up  the  grievances  of  the  whole  population 
by  expropriating  most  of  the  local  revenues.  Towns  were  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  many  villages  closed  their  schools ;  pro¬ 
ductive  outlay  on  education,  medicine,  and  sanitation  was  stayed, 
and  a  paralysis  of  civic  initiative  set  in  which  threatens  to  undo 
most  of  the  good  work  done  during  the  last  forty  years.  Some 
municipalities  lost  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  revenues ;  * 
the  villages  lost  practically  their  only  reliable  source  of  income.  The 
local  governments,  particularly  the  miinioipali ties  and  village  communes, 
have  never  ceased  to  protest  against  this  wholesale  robbery.  Their 
protests  were  unavailing.  They  were  met  with  the  oasuistical  retort 
that  the  Minister  of  Finance,  by  expropriating  the  publicans,  had  set 
free  capital  which,  when  invested  in  other  enterprises,  could  be  taxed 
by  the  sufferers.  But  the  ill  of  the  community,  as  in  each  of 
M.  Witte’s  measures,  was  the  benefit  of  the  State.  The  loss  of  income 
shackled  the  enterprise  of  the  self-governing  bodies  upon  which  the 
State  looks  with  jealous  eyes ;  and  the  transference  of  wealth  meant 
the  concentration  of  more  officialdom  under  the  thumb  of  the  minister. 

The  omnivorous  Fisk,  however,  was  still  discontented.  The  reform 
was  therefore  iitilised  as  a  pretext  for  diverting  still  more  wealth  into 
M.  Witte’s  hands.  The  final  expropriation  was  achieved  by  the 
simple  process  of  raising  the  price  of  spirits  the  moment  competi¬ 
tion  had  been  destroyed.  One  of  M.  Witte’s  first  official  acts  had 
been  to  levy  a  new  excise  tax ;  having  gained  a  monopoly,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  as  any  other  Trust  would  proceed,  to  make  the  piiblic  pay  for 
it  by  raising  prices  all  round.  If  such  a  measxire  had  been  calculated 
to  diminish  undue  consumption,  it  might  have  been  justified.  But 
such  was  not  its  object ;  consumption  has  tended  to  rise  since  the 
monopoly  was  established.  The  predatory  publicans  charged  the  people 
about  six  roubles  for  every  vedro  of  vodka.  The  beneficent  State 
raised  the  price  to  seven  roubles  sixty  kopecks.  Now,  the  Russian 
people  oonsumeabout  60,000,000  vedrosof  vodka  every  year.  M.  Witte, 
therefore,  while  taking  no  effective  step  to  diminish  consumption,  laid 
upon  the  people  a  new  tax  variously  estimated  at  from  7 5,000,000 
to  100,000,000  roubles  a  year,  or  nearly  lOs.  per  family  of  five, 
taking  European  Russia  alone. 

The  Monopoly,  with  its  threefold  expropriation,  is  now  complete. 
In  1902  the  gross  revenue  from  the  drink  traffic  is  estimated  at 
463,000,000  roubles,  a  sum  not  far  short  of  the  combined  revenues 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  profit  on  this  vast  turnover,  owing  to 

(1)  Reports  on  Results  of  State  Spirit  Monopoly.  St.  Petersburg,  Ministry  of 
Pinanoe,  1901. 
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inefficient  administration,  is  absurdly  small.  But  its  services  to 
M.  Witte’s  sacred  policy  of  centralisation  are  incalculable.  The 
administration  demands  a  vast  army  of  new  officials,  transferred  at 
a  stroke  from  the  free  population  of  the  Empire,  adherents  of  the 
established  order,  and  immediate  subordinates  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 

The  Spirit  Monopoly,  is,  however,  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
introduced  by  the  insatiable  Fisk.  The  greatest  financier  of  modem 
times  is  now  committed  to  a  further  progress  of  expropriation,  which 
is  destined  to  end  in  the  absorption  by  the  State  of  all  industries,  and 
in  the  reduction  of  the  producing  population  to  the  position  of 
managers  of  State  departments,  civil  servants,  and  State  labourers. 
The  apprehensions  roused  in  educated  Kussians  by  the  tactics  of  their 
grand  a^'capareur  are  best  expressed  in  their  own  words  : — 

“  The  trend  towards  centralisation  is  demanding  the  concentration  of  all  sources 
of  profit.  It  takes  the  character  of  monopoly  to  such  a  degree  that  even  the  right 
of  the  local  governments  to  levy  rates  has  been  restricted  in  order  that  the  un¬ 
resisted  State  may  gather  in  the  resources  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  colossal 
functions.  We  therefore  expect  the  system  of  Monopolies  to  grow  more  and 
more,  the  Minister  of  Finance  finding  it  necessary  to  monopolise  the  sale  of 
tobacco,  sugar,  petroleum,  grain,  and  other,  products.  The  giant  needs  a  giant’s 
food,  and  he  will  devour  everything  that  is  possible  and  convenient.”  ^ 

Belief  that  M.  Witte  is  determined  to  absorb  all  private  industries 
is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  well-informed  classes.  “  Among  the 
peasants  of  Vasilsk  District,  Nizhegorod  Government,”  says  another 
journal,  “  stubborn  rumours  are  being  circulated  to  the  effect  that 
next  year  the  sale  of  tobacco  will  be  carried  on  by  the  Government. 
All  smokers  will  have  green  stamps  affixed  to  their  foreheads,  without 
which  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  buy  tobacco.” 

Views  like  these,  reasonable  or  ridiculous,  are  widespread  among 
M.  Witte’s  subjects.  Absurd  often  in  detail,  they  are  founded  on 
fact.  Two  more  giant  monopolies  have  already  passed  the  stage  of 
conjecture,  one  a  monopoly  in  name,  the  other  a  monopoly  in  fact. 
Within  the  last  eight  years  M.  Witte  has  created  in  the  form  of  spirit- 
shops  a  universal  distributing  organisation.  This  organisation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  at  present  carried  on  in  a  sense  at  a  loss,  as  the  State  public- 
houses,  which  sell  only  one  product,  might,  with  very  little  extra 
expense,  sell  half  a  dozen.  M.  Witte,  judged  by  a  recent  officialact, 
has  now  determined  to  use  this  organisation  for  the  further  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasury  and  the  further  destruction  of  private  enter¬ 
prise.  The  pretext,  as  usual,  is  beneficence.  Touched  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  peasant,  who — though  he  cannot  purchase  a 
sufficiency  of  black  bread — lacks  the  luxuries  of  tea  and  sugar,  he 


(1)  M.  Nikolin  in  the  tit.  Feterhurgtkiya  Viedomoati,  19th  August,  1902. 

(2)  Voluin,  December,  1901. 
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proposes  to  turn  the  State  spirit-shops  into  general  grocery  stores. 

“  The  Chief  Department  of  Indirect  Taxation  and  State  Sale  of 
Drink,”  we  are  told,  “  with  the  desire  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  tea 
and  sugar  in  remote  districts,  proposes  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
these  products  in  the  village  public-houses.”^  M.  Witte  sj^ecifically 
repudiates  any  intention  of  competing  with  traders  in  the  large 
towns.  The  repudiation  is,  of  course,  of  no  value,  for  villagers 
prosperous  enough  to  indulge  in  such  luxuries  obtain  them  from  the 
nearest  town.  When  the  project  is  realised,  the  State  will  gradually 
obtain  complete  monopoly  throughout  the  Empire.  If  M.  Witte 
does  not  undersell  the  private  traders,  the  villagers  will  still  continue 
to  buy  in  the  towns.  If  he  does  undersell  them  the  townspeople 
will  buy  in  the  villages.  Trading  on  a  vast  scale,  with  shops  and 
staff  already  in  existence,  the  State  will  soon  have  ruined  the  private 
traders,  who  pay  heavy  rents,  heavy  taxes,  and  trade  on  a  petty  and 
expensive  scale.  Monopoly  once  established,  prices,  following  the 
vodka  precedent,  will  be  raised,  so  that  the  people  who  already  pay 
for  their  tea  and  sugar  at  treble  English  prices,  may  contribute  still 
further  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  budget.  All  of  which,  his 
Excellency  argues,  means  a  greater  revenue  and  a  corresponding 
growth  of  oflBcialdom  subject  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

This  is  the  monopoly  unavowed.  The  avowed  monopoly  now 
being  discussed  all  over  Russia,  is  the  State  monopoly  of  chemical 
and  drug  stores.  Here,  while  the  official  pretext  is  beneficence, 
patriotism  gains  some  unofficial  support.  The  apothecaries  in 
Russia  are  nearly  all  Germans ;  native  enterprise  is  represented  only 
by  the  local  governing  bodies.  Monopolisation,  argues  M.  Witte, 
will  hit  the  German  invader  without  injuring  a  single  Russ ;  and  it 
will  enrich  the  State,  for,  next  to  selling  spirits  to  kill  the  body,  there 
is  no  trade  so  lucrative  as  selling  drugs  to  cure  it.  The  people,  as 
usual,  greet  the  pretended  boon  with  suspicious  gratitude;  they  argue, 
and  argue  rightly,  that  the  industry  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
local  self-governing  bodies  whose  efficiency  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
health  have  no  limits  save  those  imposed  by  the  Minister  himself  in 
the  interests  of  the  State. 

So  far  direct  monopolies,  actual  and  projected.  But  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  all  private  interests  to  the  insatiable  State  only  begins  with  direct 
State  trading.  A  subtler  means  of  concentrating  the  wealth  of  the 
people  and  destroying  private  enterprise  is  now  in  full  operation, 
bearing  a  face  so  philanthropical  and  progressive  that  it  enlists  the 
sympathy  even  of  those  who  dread  the  strait- waistcoats  of  M.  Witte 
as  the  ruin  of  the  country.  While  in  England  learned  economists 
write  in  The  Times  on  the  iUs  and  evils  of  Municipal  Socialism, 
solemnly  discussing  as  a  new  and  difficult  problem  the  municipalisa- 
(1)  8l.  Peterburgikiya  Fiedomo$ti,  25th  (September,  1902. 
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tion  of  tramways  and  gasworks,  in  Russia  everything,  from  the 
bakery  to  the  publishing  trade,  has  been  municipalised.  The 
State  is  content  with  carrying  on  the  transport  of  the  Empire,  work¬ 
ing  mines,  mismanaging  steelworks,  and  selling  vodka,  but  the  local 
governments  admit  no  limit  to  their  enterprise  at  all.  The  Duma  and 
the  Zermfvo  sell  agricultural  machinery,  seed,  horses,  cattle,  sewing- 
m6U)hines,  text-books,  medicines,  and  magic  lanterns ;  they  manage 
theatres,  deliver  lectures,  translate  Milton  and  Moliere,  and 
expurgate  Dostoyeffsky  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.  While  the 
city  of  London  is  wondering  whether  it  will  ever  own  its  tramways, 
the  city  of  Tiflis  competes  with  the  retail  butchers,  and  sells  sewing 
machines  on  the  instalment  system  to  impecvinious  sempstresses. 
This  municipal  enterprise  is  destined  to  play  admirably  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Witte.  The  local  governments  are  acting  as  his  jackals, 
eliminating  the  private  trader,  and  creating  vast  organisations  which 
the  State,  in  the  course  of  its  continuous  warfare  against  free  local 
government,  will  proceed  to  expropriate.  For  it  is  M.  Witte’s 
settled  policy  to  shackle  everyone’s  initiative  save  his  own.  Three 
years  ago  he  succeeded  in  passing  a  new  law  prohibiting  the  normal 
increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  provincial  councils,  the  money  released 
being  transferred  to  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  Imperial  taxes. 
But,  in  preparation  for  the  final  act  of  expropriation,  municipal 
trading  flourishes.  As  the  local  governments  are  completely  under 
the  thumb  of  the  Minister,  their  enterprise  is  merely  state  trading 
in  another  form,  which  has  the  cardinal  advantage  that  it  hampers 
individual  enterprise,  and  passes  thousands  of  free  individuals 
under  the  yoke  of  administrative  tutelage. 

Monopoly,  however,  is  hut  a  detail  in  the  system  by  which  the 
State  meirches  to  wealth,  the  people  to  ruin,  and  the  Minister  to 
omnipotence.  As  there  were  still  interests  in  the  Empire  whose 
expropriation  must  he  delayed,  it  was  determined,  while  leaving 
them  their  wealth,  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty.  It  might  seem, 
indeed,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  further  concentration  of 
power,  as  through  the  hands  of  the  greatest  finance  minister  of 
modem  times  already  passes  more  than  half  the  income  of  the 
people.  According  to  M.  Witte’s  own  calculations^  the  annual 
products  of  the  Empire  are  not  worth  more  than  3,500,000,000 
roubles.  The  estimates  for  1902  amoimt  to  1,946,571,970  roubles. 
Of  course  this  vast  sum  is  not  built  up  of  taxes,  strictly  so-caUed ; 
the  greater  part  is  merely  the  turnover  of  State  undertakings,  for 
which  a  return  is  given  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  dear  vodka  and 
slow  trains.  But  it  represents  the  control  of  wealth,  and  the  control  of 
all  wealth  which  it  cannot  actually  possess  is  the  supreme  function  of 
the  State  as  understood  by  M.  Witte.  So  the  maker  of  modern  Russia, 
(1)  Report  to  the  Emperor,  1897. 
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still  unsatisfied,  proceeded  to  unroll  another  tentacle  and  absorb  all 
that  remained  of  initiative  and  independence  in  the  Empire.  The 
task  to  which  he  set  himself  with  accustomed  thoroughness  was  to 
organise  a  system  of  control  over  every  great  capitalistic  enterprise. 
The  method  adopted  was  equally  simple  and  subtle.  Under  various 
pretexts  he  appointed  in  every  company,  as  “  representative  of  the 
Ministry"  of  Finance,”  a  high  oBBcial,  whose  ostensible  duty  it  is  to 
report  abuses,  prevent  dishonest  finance,  or  protect  the  interest  of  the 
Excise  Department,  but  whose  real  duty  is  to  rule  the  undertaking 
in  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  thus  to  exorcise  for  ever 
the  spectre  of  industrial  independence  with  its  dreaded  political 
consequences.  These  officials,  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
at  whatever  salarj"  he  wiUs,  are  paid  by  their  victims,  whose  gratitude 
to  the  State  for  its  tariffs,  bounties,  and  contracts  impels  them  to 
submit  to  petty  infringements  on  those  legal  rights,  of  which 
M.  Witte’s  actions  are  a  direct  violation.  In  order  still  further  to 
merge  private  enterprise  in  the  State,  the  “  representative  ”  is  some¬ 
times  nominated  from  the  ranks  of  the  company’s  directorate,  and  is 
obliged  at  once  to  obey  the  Minister  and  to  serve  the  interests  of  his 
shareholders.  The  “  representative  ”  is  supreme,  and  can  control  the 
policy,  production,  prices,  and  personnel  of  the  undertaking.  Nearly 
every  important  undertaking  in  the  Empire  is  now  under  M.  Witte’s 
absolute  control.  The  private  banks  are  practically  State  depart¬ 
ments.  The  great  KharkofP  krach  was  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for 
extending  administrative  tutelage  to  all  the  land-banks  in  the  Empire. 
All  factories  subject  to  excise  support  Government  officials,  who  take 
the  first  place  at  the  annual  congresses,  and  calmly  assure  the  fabri- 
cants  that  the  State  thinks  only  of  their  interests,  the  victims  testing 
his  sincerity  by  demanding  more  protection  and  higher  bounties. 

The  restriction  of  output,  knowm  in  Eussia  as  normirovka,  is  an 
essential  feature  of  the  new  system.  This  recent  development  of 
economical  science  is  known  to  most  Englishmen  in  connection  with 
the  Continental  sugar  boimties.  In  W  estem  Europe  it  is  an  art ; 
by  M.  Witte  it  has  been  raised  to  the  level  of  a  science,  complicated 
by  a  strange  system  of  State  loans,  orders,  guarantees,  all  ensuring 
prosperity  to  the  manufacturers,  ruin  to  the  people,  and  power  to  the 
State.  The  sugar-refiners,  in  particular,  are  M.  Witte’s  humble 
servants.  While  sugar  in  Eussia  is  200-300  per  cent,  dearer  than  in 
England,  and  is,  as  native  consumers  say,  “  exported  to  feed  English 
pigs,”  the  refiners  gather  in  incredible  profits.  The  Eussian  journal 
Zhizn'  gives  a  list  of  twelve  great  refining  companies,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  which  pays  a  dividend  of  66  per  cent.,  the  least  successful 
being  content  with  20^  per  cent.  In  return  for  the  privilege  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  consumer,  M.  Witte  asks  only  that  the  companies  shall 

(1)  June,  1902. 
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be  transformed facto  into  departments  of  State.  In  the  wholesale 
purchase  of  spirit,  required  by  the  Government  for  the  monopoly, 
the  same  system  of  normirovka  is  practised,  the  paternal  State  buying 
80  per  cent,  of  the  product  at  an  extravagant  price.  So  profitable 
has  distilling  proved,  that  in  1901,  700  companies  or  individuals 
demanded  permits  for  the  opening  of  new  distilleries.  The  iron¬ 
masters  of  South  Russia,  not  content  with  a  protective  tariff  which 
ensures  them  prices  double  those  of  Western  Europe,  have  made 
similar  demands  for  the  establishment  of  a  “  norm,”  and  the  creation 
of  a  Trust.  The  fire  insurance  companies  are  blessed  with  the  same 
system,  with  the  usual  result — high  profits,  the  exploiting  of  their 
clients,  and  total  subjection  to  the  will  of  M.  Witte. 

As  the  result  of  this  system,  the  “  redistribution  of  wealth,”  which 
M.  Witte  assures  his  master  is  the  inevitable  result  of  industrialism, 
goes  on  with  ever-increasing  speed.  The  partition  of  spoils  at  first 
sight  appears  hardly  equitable,  for  while  the  State  has  but  doubled 
its  income  in  ten  years’  time,  the  capitalists  have  decupled  theirs.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  probably  more  millionaires  and  more 
paupers  in  Moscow  alone  than  there  are  in  the  whole  of  England. 
In  1901  two  millionaires  died  in  the  industrial  capital  within  a  few 
days  of  one  another,*  each  leaving  a  fortime  variously  estimated  at 
from  60,000,000  to  30,000,000  roubles.  The  dividends  paid  by  pro¬ 
tected  industrial  companies  are  fabulous.  The  “  official  dividends  ” 
of  the  sugar-refiners  for  1902  average  20-30  per  cent.  The  Nikolsk 
factory,  Savva  Morosova  &  Co.,  founded  with  a  capital  of  less  than 
5,000,000  roubles,  has  accumulated  a  reserve  of  6,208,318  roubles,  a 
further  fund  amounting  to  8,252,892  roubles  for  “  improvements  and 
extensions,”  and  a  third  fimd  of  11,708,881  roubles  for  “  extinction 
of  immovable  property.”  While  btiilding  up  this  liberal  provision 
for  futurity,  the  company  is  able  to  distribute  some  2,935,000  roubles, 
or  60  per  cent,  upon  its  capital,  in  dividends.  The  Moscow  Bank, 
capital  5,000,000  roubles,  has  a  reserve  fimd  of  7,500,000  roubles ; 
its  nett  profits  amount  to  2,000,000  roubles,  or  40  per  cent.  The 
directorate  is  rewarded  with  a  bonus  of  326,000  roubles,  the  employes 
with  grants  amoimting  to  250,000  roubles,  either  of  which  sums 
would  alone  pay  a  respectable  dividend  according  to  English  ideas. 

Protection  is  the  placenta  with  which  the  maternal  State  feeds 
these  unnatural  enterprises.  Subjection  is  the  price  extorted  by  the 
State  in  return.  The  manufacturers  regard  its  tyranny  as  the  price 
paid  for  prosperity,  and  reversing  the  non  mi  euro  della  ricchezza, 
ma  solamente  della  liherid  of  Leopardi,  they  gladly  sell  their  fictitious 
freedom  for  the  substantial  advantages  received  in  return.  “  Is  there 
any  such  expression  as  ‘  Mother-State  ’  in  any  language  but  ours  P  ” 
asks  a  recent  Russian  novelist.  But  even  filial  gratitude  is  exacting. 

(1)  MM.  Solodovnikoff  and  Soldatenkoff. 
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To  demand  higher  duties,  restriction  of  output,  the  refusal  of  licences 
to  rival  factories,  is  regarded  as  moderation,  which  the  forward  school 
of  fahricants  scorns.  Thus  in  the  present  year  the  distillers,  unsatis¬ 
fied  with  restricted  output,  extravagant  prices  from  the  State,  and  a 
bounty  on  exports  equivalent  to  50  per  cent.,  coolly  demanded  that 
the  State  should  itself  undertake  the  export  of  spirits.  This  was 
too  much  even  for  M.  Witte,  who  contented  himself  with  hinting  at 
further  bounties,  and  sent  the  complainants  home  contented.  Other 
capitalists  content  themselves  with  asking  the  attainable.  Petroleum 
bounties,  loans  from  the  Bank  of  State,  subsidies  for  ships,  transport 
exemptions,  advances  free  of  interest  for  twenty  or  thirty  years — 
privileges  like  these  are  being  demanded  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
Creator  of  Modem  Russia  hears  their  representations  with  respect, 
and  weeps  in  sympathy  when  their  dividends  fall  to  10  per  cent.  He 
knows  that  it  is  not  they  hut  he  who  will  administer  all  this  pros¬ 
pective  wealth,  and  is  content  to  surrender  the  plunder  temporarily 
in  return  for  the  politics.  He  knows  that  the  only  effective  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Autocracy  can  spring  from  the  industrial  classes.  But  as 
fast  as  his  mushroom  industrialism  fills  their  ranks,  all — manufacturers, 
shareholders,  managers,  clerks,  foremen — are  being  turned  into 
officials  of  State,  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  Autocracy,  heart 
and  soul.  This  is  statecraft,  not  Pobiedonostseffism.  Need  we 
wonder  that  Tartar  reactionaries  tell  us  that  “No  Minister  of 
Finance  has  ever  done  so  much  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
State  as  S.  Y.  Witte”?  Atlas  not  only  upholds  the  globe  of 
despotism,  hut  draws  his  power  from  the  warring  elements  which 
threaten  to  send  it  tumbling  into  the  abyss. 

It  is  tme  that  there  are  far-seeing  critics  who  declare  brief  life  to 
be  the  predestined  portion  of  M.  Witte’s  gilded  slaves.  Capitalistic 
industry,  they  say,  is  but  a  transient  stage.  But  when  the  hour 
comes,  and  it  is  rapidly  approaching,  which  finds  the  people  sucked 
dry,  there  will  be  a  general  disgorgement.  Industrialism  may  serve 
as  a  spunge  for  absorbing  such  part  of  the  people’s  substance  as  the 
State  dare  not  directly  seize  ;  but  when  the  little  spunge  of  industry 
is  dripping  with  riches,  the  big  spunge  of  State  will  still  be  athirst. 
The  alliance  between  Minister  and  millionaire  will  then  inevitably 
dissolve ;  and  in  the  conflict  between  the  two  spunges  who  can  doubt 
the  issue  ?  As  the  mistletoe  and  other  parasitical  plants  return  to 
their  victims  in  winter  the  substance  stolen  in  summer,  so  unsuspect¬ 
ing  wealth  is  destined  to  feed  in  the  hour  of  neoessity  the  now 
complaisant  State.  The  acute  Russian  economist  has  foreseen  this 
end.  But  the  merchant  millionaires,  the  spirit  kings,  and  railway 
speculators,  whose  barbaric  palaces  disfigure  the  streets  of  Moscow, 
still  doze  in  dreams  of  eternal  dominion.  Complacency  knows  no 
limits.  His  Excellency  is  their  hero.  It  is  “  highly  respected  Sergei 
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Ytilievitcli  ”  in  their  deputations,  and  “  the  greatest  of  Finance 
Ministers  ”  in  the  ridiculous  congresses  in  which  they  play  at 
settling  their  own  affairs  under  the  ferule  of  his  Excellency’s 
minions.  The  choir  of  adulators  grows  every  day.  Enemies  there 
are  many,  opposition  none.  The  Maker  of  Modem  Russia  knows 
the  land  he  was  bora  in.  Magnificent  alike  in  reward  or  chastise¬ 
ment,  he  gains  his  way  with  all ;  bribes  the  pliant  with  office,  wins  the 
wavering  with  sophisms,  and  packs  the  impenitent  off  to  Archangel 
to  learn  the  wisdom  of  obedience  to  the  only  man  in  half  of  two 
continents  who  knows  what  he  wants  and  is  determined  to  have  it. 
There  is  a  norm  for  the  output  of  criticism  as  well  as  of  spirits. 

There  is  a  norm  for  the  increase  of  everything  indeed,  save  the 
hunger  of  the  people  and  the  appetite  of  the  State.  For  the  beggar- 
ment  of  the  peasants,  begun  thirty  years  ago,  has  been  consummated 
within  the  last  ten.  It  is  true  that  this  result  of  the  Minister’s 
policy  is  kept  discreetly  in  the  background,  and  seldom  referred  to 
in  those  loyal  reports  with  which  his  Excellency  annually  delights 
the  heart  of  his  Imperial  master,  and  assists  his  western  interviewers 
through  the  daedal  intricacies  of  the  budget.  The  ordinary  or 
hungry  Russian,  indeed,  sometimes  ventures  to  assert  that  his 
Excellency’s  reports  are  nothing'  better  than  masterpieces  of  truth 
suppressed  and  suggested  falsehood,  and  pursues  ungratefully  his 
practice  of  inventing  tales  compatible  neither  with  respect  nor 
fidelity.  The  Russian  title  of  these  remarkable  State  documents 
[vsopoddanekhi  doklad)  which,  while  translated  freely  means  “  loyal 
report,”  etymologically  disjointed  signifies  “  all  subjectlike  report.” 
A  subordinate  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  runs  the  story,  commis¬ 
sioned  to  translate  the  report  into  English  for  the  benefit  of  inter¬ 
viewers,  was  very  much  perplexed  by  the  adjective.  After  spending 
several  sleepless  nights,  he  proceeded  to  ask  the  advice  of  an 
editorial  friend,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  people  had  already 
called  down  several  “  warnings  ”  from  the  omnipotent  Minister.  The 
journalist  was  charmed  to  assist.  Three  days  later  on  his  Excellency’s 
table  lay  a  neatly  written  draft  with  the  descriptive  title,  “  The  Very 
Subjective  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  S.  Y.  Witte.”  Subjectivity, 
defined  by  a  German  cynic  6is  the  mental  quality  which  transmutes 
facts  into  fiction,  is  alleged  by  more  than  one  person  to  be  the  chief 
characteristic  of  his  Excellency’s  statements.  It  is  certain  that  the 
loyal  reports  contain  little  reference  to  the  widespread  economic  ruin 
which  his  own  commissions  have  declared  to  be  the  result  of  his 
policy.  We  learn  instead  that  there  were  so  many  thousand  versts 
of  State  railways  in  1892  and  so  many  in  1900,  that  the  output  of 
iron  has  trebled,  and  that  the  people  prove  their  progress  in  culture 
by  appreciating  governmental  intoxicants.  His  Excellency  does  not 
mention,  that  the  consumption  of  bread  per  capita  has  fallen  off 
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about  70  lbs.,  that  the  rejected  from  military  service  have  increased 
about  145  per  cent,  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  that  the  people 
in  the  richest  provinces  in  the  Empire  have  come  to  live  so  miserably 
that  the  increase  in  their  numbers  has  altogether  ceased.  In 
fact,  while  the  growing  revenue  and  industries  are  cited  as  evidence 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire,  the  misfortunes  of  the  people 
are  not  referred  to  at  all,  or  are  dismissed  as  passing  phe¬ 
nomena.  It  is  hardly  a  matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  that  the 
distinguished  English  traveller  who  has  come  to  Russia  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  concessions,  is  amazed  at  the  progress  of  the  country,  and 
regards  its  Maker’s  policy  as  the  last  word  of  economical  science. 

Yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  his  Excellency,  if  more  against. 
As  Maupassant  tells  us,  things  are  never  as  good  or  as  bad  as  we 
think  them.  He  is  not  a  bureaucrat  like  his  companion  Atlantes ; 
he  has  never  truckled  to  greatness ;  and  if  he  has  forgotten  his 
opinions  he  has  not  forsaken  his  friends.  Autocrat,  pillar  of  auto¬ 
cracy,  enemy  of  the  people,  busiest  of  men,  he  is  yet  of  all  the  most 
accessible.  No  vulgar  dmnity  hedges  round  the  man  who  is  Holy 
Russia,  who  has  need  of  every  one  therein,  and  knows  that  every  one 
has  need  of  him.  Merchant-millionaire,  Jew-financier,  petty  trader, 
tchinovnik  out-at-elbows,  honest  or  dishonest,  clean  or  imclean — to 
all  he  is  accessible,  visible,  tangible — sometimes  even  audible.  If  it 
be  but  a  promise  the  greatest  of  ministers  can  give,  he  will  send  no 
man  empty  away.  He  will  charm  complainants  into  acquiescence  in 
half-an-hour,  lighting  their  cigarettes  more  winningly  than  another 
wo\ild  grant  their  petitions.  To  see  every  one,  make  use  of  every  one, 
even  be  made  use  of — temporarily,  is  his  golden  rule ;  and  it  is  a  new 
and  excellent  rule  in  the  Tsar’s  empire,  where  the  Olympian  isolation 
of  officialdom  is  the  basis  of  the  State.  “In  those  days  (says  the 
journal  which  aspires  to  g\iide  the  Russian  Empire,  referring  to  the 
Ministry  of  M.  Bunge) — in  those  days  you  might  find  at  the  Ministry 
a  pair  of  tchinovniks  come  to  enquire  after  the  health  of  Nikolai 
Christianovitch,  or  a  couple  of  Jews  smelling  round  for  prey.  But 
in  the  last  ten  years  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  M.  Witte’s 
reception-room  has  held  the  whole  of  many-millioned  Russia ;  its  land- 
owners,  its  merchants,  its  manufacturers,  its  projectors,  its  swindlers, 
its  Jews — everyone  wants  Sergei  Tulievitch  Witte ;  everyone 
trusts  him  either  too  much  or  too  selfishly.”  ^ 

But  accessibility  does  not  exhaust  M.  Witte’s  list  of  virtues.  He 
has  introduced  a  new  spirit  into  administration,  a  spirit  of  labour, 
insight,  restlessness.  When  in  1889  he  entered  the  Ministry  of 
Communications  his  first  step  was  to  simplify  procedure,  and  sweep 
away  the  whole  cobwebbed  formalities  of  a  hundred  years.  He  has 
kept  the  same  course  since  then,  regardless  of  interests  and  even  of 
(1)  Grazhdanin,  cited  Viestnik  Yevropui,  Oct.,  1902. 
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rights.  His  enemies  have  never  denied  his  fearlessness.  His  friends 
even  assert  that  he  has  a  heart.  And  it  is  certain  that  he  sheds  an 
occasional  tear  upon  the  peasant  whom  he  has  ruined  in  order  to 
renovate  the  State.  It  is  perhaps  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  that 
his  tears,  like  Lord  Eldon’s,  are  given  to  turning  to  millstones,  which 
knock  out  the  brains  of  their  intended  beneficiaries.  The  tear  takes 
the  form  of  a  State-built  railway  which  carries  the  peasant’s  bread  to  a 
better  market.  The  millstone  is  the  tax  which  the  victim  pays  that 
M.  Witte  may  protect  industry  by  buying  rails  at  double  their  value. 
The  tear  duly  appears  as  an  asset  in  the  Minister’s  very  subjective 
report ;  the  millstone  is  omitted. 

Of  such  millstones  every  State  undertaking  produces  a  cartload. 
Under  the  system  of  government  invented  by  M.  Witte  extravagance 
is  a  virtue.  The  Minister  loves  industry,  but  he  loves  patronage 
still  more,  and  if  two  officials  can  do  the  work  of  one,  so  much  the 
better.  The  infinitely  elastic  revenue  will  provide  for  them,  and 
more  oflBcialdom  means  more  government  and  less  people.  The  profit 
from  State  undertakings,  which  should  relieve  taxation,  is  therefore 
absorbed  either  in  increasing  the  machinery  of  government,  or  in  un¬ 
earned  doles  to  semi-official  manufacturers.  Hence  the  apparent  waste 
in  all  State  undertakings  is  in  re^ility  a  benefit  to  the  monarchy,  the 
money  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  politically  well-affected.  “  It  is 
no  exaggeration,”  says  a  good  authority,  “  to  affirm  that  during  the 
last  ten  years  the  construction  of  railways  has  cost  the  country 
500,000,000  roubles  more  than  was  necessary.”^  The  administration 
every  year  grows  in  costliness  and  incapacity.  The  police  and 
gendarmes  multiply.  Peasants  spend  more  on  their  courts, 
manufacturers  maintain  their  prisons,  householders  are  compelled 
to  keep  more  dvomiks  and  spies.  Yet  the  government  grows  no 
more  efficient;  the  Senate  is  congested  with  work,  the  provincial 
administrations  take  months  and  even  years  to  deal  with  the  simplest 
petition,  and  the  civil  authorities  have  to  call  in  the  military  to 
preserve  order  among  the  people.  But  disorder  which  is  merely  the 
protest  of  hunger  against  Governmental  exploitation  in  no  way 
alarms  M.  Witte.  He  knows  that  Mother-State  is  laying  in  a  stock  of 
switches  and  sweetmeats  for  quelling  and  suborning  her  only 
dangerous  enemies ;  from  the  hungry,  who  in  Russia  are  not  the 
thinking  classes,  danger  there  is  none. 

As  interests  inimical  to  the  Empire  have  been  annihilated  at  home, 
so  they  have  been  placated  abroad.  The  foreign  policy  pursued  for 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  just  that  policy  of  substance,  as  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  shadow,  which  M.  Witte  loves.  It  is  not  indeed 
supposed  that  M.  Witte  interferes  in  politics  outside  his  own  depart¬ 
ment,  but  influence  them  he  does.  Politics  and  finance  are 

(1)  Professor  Migolin  in  Narodnoe  Khozdistvo,  March,  1902. 
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inextricable — and  this  being  so,  peace  is  the  Minister’s  best  of  friends. 
No  one  has  ever  asserted  that  he  cares  for  peace  any  more  than 
he  cares  for  war,  or  for  freedom,  or  tyranny,  or  anything  but  the 
interests  of  the  Exchequer.  The  pages  which  Thackeray  in  Esmond 
devotes  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  might,  with  slight  modifi¬ 
cation,  be  validly  applied  to  him.  Tory  and  liberal  at  various 
times,  and  sometimes  both  at  the  same  time,  he  has  always  been  a 
monopolist  and  a  financier.  In  internal  government,  he  has 
been  the  consistent  enemy  of  irritant  measures  and  methods.  He 
would  leave  the  Finns  alone,  for  he  knows  that  it  will  cost  money  to 
interfere  with  them;  he  could  not  understand  why  poor  M. 
Bogoliuboff  would  drive  students  to  revolt,  and  flood  the  towns  with 
unproductive  policemen  ;  he  does  not  see  why  Stundists  should  be 
sent  to  starve  in  the  Caucasus  when  they  can  pay  good  taxes  at  home  ; 
he  would  convert  the  Orthodox  to  Shamanism  to-morrow  were  there 
but  a  poll  tax  on  the  heathen.  But  where  Liberalism  and  finance 
diverge  there  is  no  worse  retrograde  in  the  Tsar’s  Empire.  Thus 
we  find  the  Liberal  Minister,  in  pursuit  as  usual  of  centralisation, 
declaring  that  free  local  government  is  incompatible  with  Autocracy, 
limiting  the  fiscal  independence  of  the  Zemstvos,  regulating  the 
labour  question  with  secret  circulars,  and  using  censure  and  exile 
with  as  little  scruple  as  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod.  It  has 
never  been  alleged  that  he  cares  for  reaction  itself.  But  he  has  used 
it  ruthlessly  in  the  service  of  his  schemes ;  and  these  schemes  have 
returned  the  service  by  proving  the  strongest  buttress  of  reaction. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  wise  and  politic  reactionaries 
adore  their  chosen  Minister,  and  cry,  “  Better  a  year  of  Witte  than 
a  cycle  of  PobiedonostsefEs.”  From  the  latter  irritation,  racial  dis- 
tnist,  religious  hatreds,  the  combining  of  subject  races  against  the 
Throne,  prisons,  the  etape,  student  revolts,  restlessness  at  home,  and 
contempt  abroad  ; — from  the  former  suavity,  conciliation,  indifference 
to  race,  unconcealed  contempt  for  the  puerilities  of  religion  ;  and  be¬ 
side  it  all,  the  invisible  activity  of  the  State  machine,  sucking  up  the 
wealth  of  the  people,  seizing  their  industries,  stretching  all  nerves  to 
the  Neva,  gathering  in  the  malcontents,  and  assuring  the  well-contents 
of  the  permanence  of  their  contentment.  Who  was  it,  they  ask,  who 
first  brought  all  the  Western  World  to  stare  in  wonderment  at 
Bussia,  and  envy  the  efficiency  of  Asiatic  rule  ?  The  Minister  of 
Finance !  And  great  as  is  the  bulwark  to  the  monarchy  of  its 
growing  wealth  and  centralisation,  a  greater  bulwark  still  is  the 
envious  astonishment  of  the  effete  West  at  the  triumphs  of  the 
autocratic  East.  What  service,  they  repeat,  has  the  orthodox  reac¬ 
tion  of  Synod,  Censor,  and  policeman  ever  rendered  to  the  monarchy 
comparable  with  this  ? 
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Drsiring  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  historical  conditions  which 
have  covered  France  and  Germany  with  subsidised  theatres,  while 
England  possesses  not  a  single  one,  I  have  lately  given  some  time  to 
studying  the  origins  of  theatrical  subventions  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine.  It  was  a  virgin  field  of  investigation — not  even  German 
industry  had  surveyed  it  at  all  systematically.  My  own  examination 
of  it  has  necessarily  been  hasty  and  incomplete.  There  were  great 
gaps  in  the  material  at  my  command,  and  I  may  very  possibly  have 
overlooked  some  important  sources  of  information.  StiU,  it  is 
something  to  have  even  led  the  way  towards  a  marshalling  of  facts  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  however  trivial.  The  data  I  have  collected 
are  here  very  briefly  summarised ;  hut  I  trust  that  a  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  theatrical  subventions  may  not  prove  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
practical  question,  now  so  frequently  discussed,  as  to  whether  the 
endowment  system  can  he,  or  ought  to  be,  extended  to  England. 

The  earliest  theatrical  subventions  took  two  forms.  They  were 
either  payments  made  by  princes  to  foreign  actors  whom  they  invited 
to  their  Courts ;  or  they  were  retaining-fees  to  native  actors,  binding 
them  to  be  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  provide  theatrical  diversions 
for  the  princely  donor  and  his  guests.  Not  until  compeiratively 
recent  times  are  subventions  regarded  as  a  means  of  supporting 
national  art  and  ensuring  a  steady  supply  of  sound  dramatic  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  people. 

It  was  probably  the  great  popularity  of  theatrical  performances  in 
England,  during  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  period,  that  rendered 
the  system  of  regular  subventions  unnecessary.  It  is  well  known 
that,  on  pain  of  being  reckoned  as  “  rogues  and  vagabonds,”  com¬ 
panies  of  players  were  bound  by  law  to  secure  the  nominal  protection 
of  one  or  other  great  nobleman.  When  they  performed  at  Court,  or 
in  the  mansion  of  their  patron  or  of  one  of  his  peers,  they  were  of 
course  rewarded  for  their  exertions ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  it  was  ever  found  necessary  to  supplement  these  occasional 
payments  with  a  regular  retaining-fee.  Acting  was  so  popular  with 
the  masses  as  well  as  with  the  classes  that  no  subsidy  was  needed  to 
keep  the  actors  always  ready  to  meet  the  calls  of  their  royal  or  noble 
patrons.^  Management  was  a  paying  business.  Shakespeare  and 

(1)  How  far  the  choir- boy  companies  might  he  regarded  as  regularly  subsidised  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  ascertain,  for  it  is  clear  that  if  they  were  endowed  at 
all,  it  was  in  their  capacity  as  musicians,  not  as  actors. 
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AllejTi  are  not  the  only  instances  that  can  be  cited  of  men  who  made 
considerable  fortunes  in  theatrical  speculation.  Moreover  the  visits 
of  foreign  performers  were  rare  and  brief.  No  foreign  company 
established  itself  in  England,  as  Spanish  and  Italian  companies  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  France,  Italian  and  French  companies  in  Germany. 

It  never  became  customary  for  the  king  or  his  nobles  to  engage  and 
maintain  troupes  of  foreign  actors.  Therefore,  when  theatrical  art 
was  restored  at  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  found  no  tradition  in 
existence  imposing  on  him  the  payment  of  any  theatrical  subsidy. 
Nor  had  France  at  that  date  established  a  fashion  in  the  matter  of 
subsidies  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  follow.  The  inexpen¬ 
sive  method  of  granting  two  patents,  or  monopolies,  suited  the  state 
of  his  exchequer,  and  was  amply  sufficient  to  secure  for  his  Court  all 
the  dramatic  diversions  it  required.  And  for  a  century  and  a-half  this 
method  worked  reasonably  well.  It  was  possible  for  able  and 
energetic  managers,  spurred  by  the  competition  of  one  rival  theatre 
and  no  more,  to  do,  on  the  whole,  as  well  for  the  drama  as  the  taste 
of  their  times  would  permit.  There  were  many  defects,  many  abuses 
in  the  “  houses  twain  of  Covent  Garden  and  of  Drury  Lane  ” ;  but 
until  the  vast  expansion  of  London,  and  other  concurrent  influences, 
led  to  the  breakdown  of  the  twin  monopolies,  the  English  theatre 
fairly  shared  with  that  of  France  the  primacy  of  theatrical  Europe. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  lament  the  abolition  of  the  monopolies.  It  was 
quite  inevitable.  Indeed  they  had  become  futile  anachronisms 
several  decades  before  they  were  formally  abolished.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  until  they  had  sunk  into  decrepitude  they  more  or 
less  efficiently  supplied  the  place  of  subsidies. 

The  first  subventions  or  “  pensions  ”  in  France  were  paid  to  foreign 
companies.  Under  Henri  IV.,  in  the  late  sixteenth  or  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  a  troupe  of  Italian  comedians  is  said  to  have  received 
a  “  pension  of  1,200  livres.  A  little  later,  a  Spanish  company 
attached  to  the  Court  was  granted  a  heavy  subvention.  A  French 
company,  the  “  Troupe  Royale,”  acting  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
is  reported  to  have  received  an  annual  subsidy  of  12,000  livres  from 
the  accession  of  Louis  XIII.  onwards;  and  this  was  doubtless  the  germ 
of  the  subvention  now  paid  to  the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  For  several 
years  after  the  arrival  of  MoliCTe  in  Paris  in  1658,  his  troupe 
received  no  subvention.  It  is  true  that  soon  after  their  arrival 
“  Monsieur,  the  King’s  brother,  accorded  them  the  honour  of  his 
protection,  and  the  title  of  his  comedians,  with  a  pension  of  300 
livres  for  each  performer.”  As  the  company  numbered  twelve,  this 
ought  to  have  meant  a  subsidy  of  3,600  livres ;  but  alas !  the 
conscientious  La  Grange  adds  in  the  margin  of  his  manuscript, 
“  Nota  que  les  300  livres  n’ont  point  et^  payees.”  From  1665  till 
1670,  Moliere’s  troupe  received  an  annual  subvention  of  6,000  livres. 
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raised  in  1670  to  7,000  livres.  In  1680,  seven  years  after  Moliere’s 
death,  a  “  lettre  de  cachet  ”  of  Louis  XIV.  amalgamated  Moliere’s 
troupe  with  that  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  thus  definitely 
founded  the  Com^die  Fran^aise.  The  subsidy  of  12,000  livres 
hitherto  paid  to  the  comedians  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  was 
continued  to  the  imited  troupe.*  In  a  decree  of  1682  this  subsidy  is 
stated  to  be  accorded  by  His  Majesty  to  the  actors  “  en  consideration 
des  services  qu’ils  rendent  ^  ses  divertissements.”  For  a  century 
the  nominal  subsidy  remained  at  about  this  figure,  but  extra  payments 
were  frequently  made  to  the  company.  For  instance,  in  1729,  they 
received  10,000  livres  at  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  ;  in  1743,  72,000 
livres  as  indemnity  for  losses  caused  by  the  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  subvention  was  often  in  arrears.  On  July  4,  1697,  for 
instance,  the  “  tresorier  des  menus  ”  paid  the  subvention  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1694  !  It  would  seem,  too,  that  they  had  to  pay  rent  for 
the  theatres  which  they  successively  occupied. 

Down  to  the  Revolution,  the  Comedie  Fran9ai8e  was  a  republic 
without  a  president,  but  subject  to  constant  and  autocratic  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  leading  courtiers  (“  gentlemen  of  the 
chamber  ”).  It  was,  in  fact,  simply  a  Court  Theatre.  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  disturbances  broke  it  up  for  six  years,  and  after  its  reorgani¬ 
sation  in  1799  it  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a  National  Theatre, 
which  it  has  since  retained.  Napoleon,  as  we  know,  declared  that  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise  was  the  glory  of  France,  the  Opera  only  its  vanity. 
In  1802  the  First  Consul  granted  the  Comedie  a  subvention  of 
100,000  francs  (£4,000)  to  pay  (1)  the  rent  of  the  theatre,  (2)  retiring 
pensions,  (3)  some  other  charges  on  revenue.  In  1803  the  company 
“  guid4  par  son  amour  pour  la  patrie  et  son  attachement  inviolable  a 
I’auguste  chef  du  gouvernement,”  voted  £100  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  war  with  England.  Napoleon,  when  Emperor,  paid  £840  a  year 
for  his  box  at  the  Theatre-Fran9ais,  and  made  all  his  courtiers  take 
boxes,  so  that  the  annual  box-rent  amounted  to  very  nearly  £5,000. 
The  visits  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  in  the  Emperor’s  train,  to 
Mayence,  to  Erfurt,  to  Dresden,  are  famous  in  history.  Each  of 
these  excursions  cost  His  Majesty  between  £5,000  and  £6,000. 
From  the  Restoration  onwards,  the  Bourbon  kings  treated  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise  very  much  as  Napoleon  had  done ;  but  after  the 
Revolution  of  1830  “  the  State  took  the  place  of  the  Sovereign,”  and 
“  the  Theatre- Fran9ai8  came  to  depend  on  the  will  of  a  minister  or  a 
simple  majority  in  the  Chamber.”  In  1833  the  Comedie  was 
£24,000  in  debt;  but  in  that  year  M.  Thiers  helped  it  out  of  its 
difficulties  by  according  it  a  subvention  of  £10,000  a  year.  At  the 

(1)  They  were  supposed  to  be  granted  a  monopoly ;  but  this  privilege  was  anything 
but  strictly  enforced.  The  rivalry  of  the  Italian  comedians  was  especially  formidable. 
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same  time  an  “  administrator  ”  was  appointed  to  serve  as  president  of 
the  republic  of  comedians,  and  the  institution  assumed  practically  the 
shape  which  it  still  retains.  The  amount  of  the  subvention  has 
fluctuated  from  time  to  time.  During  the  middle  years  of  last 
century  it  was  £8,000  a  year  ;  but  for  many  years  past  it  has  stood 
at  £9,600. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  history  of  the  subvention 
allotted  to  the  Grand  Op4ra,  officially  known  as  the  Acad^mie 
Nationale  de  Musique.  When  it  came  into  being,  in  1671,  it  appears 
that  this  novel  form  of  entertainment  was  so  popular  as  to  need  no 
subvention.  On  the  contrary  the  royal  “  privilege,”  without  any 
money  to  back  it,  seems  to  have  been  in  active  demand  as  a  lucrative 
property.  The  “  privilege,”  or  monopoly,  was  very  strictly  enforced 
— so  much  so  that  the  Com^die  Fran9aise  itself  was  forbidden  to  per¬ 
form  any  musical  number  which  required  more  than  two  voices,  or 
to  employ  more  than  six  violins  in  an  accompaniment.  Moreover, 
during  the  whole  eighteenth  century,  and  (with  short  interruptions) 
down  to  1830,  the  Op^ra  claimed  “  suzerainty  ”  over  all  the  theatres 
of  Paris  except  the  Com^die  Fran9ai8e,  or,  in  other  words,  exacted 
tribute  from  them  to  the  amount  of  5,  10,  and  sometimes  even  20 
per  cent,  of  their  gross  receipts!  The  revenue  thus  obtained 
amounted  in  1781  to  70,617  livres,  and  rose  by  leaps  and  hounds 
until,  ten  years  later,  it  came  very  near  200,000  livres.  Down  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  I  find  no  mention  of  an  actual 
subsidy  paid  to  the  Op6ra.  The  ten  years  between  1749  and  1759 
brought  in  an  average  annual  profit  of  77,400  livres.  But  about 
this  time  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned,  and  from  1760  to  1774,  each 
year  shows  an  annual  deficit  ranging  from  25,000  livres  to  nearly 
150,000.  Presumably  the  loss  was  home  by  the  Town  of  Paris, 
which  at  this  time  held  the  “privilege.”  In  1780  Louis  XVI. 
allotted  an  annual  subvention  of  150,000  livres  to  the  Opera,  besides 
making  it  a  present  of  costumes  and  scenery  valued  at  1,500,000 
francs.  After  the  Revolution  we  find  it,  in  1803,  in  receipt  of  a  sub¬ 
vention  of  600,000  francs  (£24,000),  which  rises  in  1810  to  720,000 
francs  (£28,800),  eked  out  with  special  payments  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  particular  productions.  At  one  time,  shortly  before  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  right  of  “  suzerainty  ”  in  1830,  the  Op4ra  received,  what 
between  its  subvention  and  the  tribute  levied  on  the  minor  theatres, 
no  less  than  1,190,000  (£47,600)  in  a  single  year.  In  1830  its  sub¬ 
vention  was  950,000  francs  (£38,000),  and  it  was  £48,000  in  debt. 
About  1850  the  subvention  had  fallen  to  620,000  francs  (£24,800). 
It  now  stands  at  800,000  francs  (£32,000) ;  so  that  her  “  vanity,” 
as  Napoleon  phrased  it,  costs  France  more  than  three  times  as  much 
as  her  “  glory.” 

The  subvention  allotted  to  the  Od^on  (at  present  £4,000)  dates. 
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it  would  seem,  from  1829.  The  origin  of  the  subvention  allotted  to 
the  Opera  Comique  (£12,000)  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

From  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  onward,  the  great 
provincial  cities  of  France — Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux — seem  to 
have  accepted  without  hesitation  the  principle  that  the  municipality 
ought  to  provide,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  the  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  citizens.  In  Lyons,  for  instance,  we  find  the 
Prooureur-General  of  the  city  representing  to  the  magistrates  (the 
Consulat)  the  advantages  of  possessing  a  theatre  “  which  should 
attract  travellers,  afford  an  honorable  pastime  for  youth,  recreate 
men  of  business,  and  augment  the  revenues  of  the  community  by 
leading  to  an  increased  consumption  of  produce  and  of  merchandise.” 
During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Consulat  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  a  small  and  makeshift  theatre ;  hut  in  1754  it 
engaged  the  celebrated  architect  Soufflot  to  build  a  splendid  new 
house,  which  it  then  accorded  to  a  succession  of  directors,  sometimes 
rent  free,  sometimes  at  a  rent  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  livres.  In 
Bordeaux  the  “  Jurats,”  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  owned  a 
succession  of  theatres,  some  built  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  others 
by  private  enterprise  on  sites  provided  by  the  town,  which  was, 
after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  celebrated  Grand  Th44tre  was  built  by  Victor  Louis 
between  1773  and  1780  at  a  total  cost  of  2,936,523  francs  ;  but  this 
somewhat  disproportionate  monument  seems  to  have  been  forced  on 
the  town  by  the  intrigues  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  the  Mare- 
chal  Due  de  Richelieu.  The  theatre  was  let  to  various  directors  at 
a  rent  which  fell  from  56,000  francs  in  1780  to  10,000  francs  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  last,  in  1824,  it  was 
conceded  to  a  director  rent  free,  and  in  1827  the  town  accorded  the 
director  a  subsidy  of  15,000  francs.  The  Grand  Theatre  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  was  constructed  between  1785  and  1787  by  a  private  company, 
in  return  for  certain  very  important  grants  of  land  made  by  the 
town.  Not  till  1815  was  the  first  municipal  subsidy  (of  10,000 
francs)  granted  to  the  director. 

In  these  three  towns,  then,  the  course  of  theatrical  history  is  prac¬ 
tically  identical.  In  the  eighteenth  century  they  built  great  theatres. 
At  first  they  let  these  theatres  to  directors  who  almost  all  fail.  The 
rent  gradually  falls  imtil,  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  reaches  the  vanishing  point.  But  even  when  they  hold 
the  theatres  rent  free,  the  directors  cannot  make  both  ends  meet, 
and  a  subsidy  has  to  be  allotted.  The  subsidy  of  10,000  francs 
paid  by  the  town  of  Marseilles  in  1815,  has  risen  in  1862  to  200,000 
francs,  and  now  stands  at  270,000  francs  or  £10,800  a  year.  The 
subsidy  paid  by  Bordeaux,  which  in  1827  amounted  to  15,000 
francs,  had  risen  in  1855  to  108,000  francs  (£4,320).  At  Lyons, 
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dtiring  the  period  1895-99,  a  subsidy  of  £10,000  was  paid  to  the 
director  of  the  Grand  Th^&tre. 

These  figures  may  seem  ominous  and  even  deterrent  to  the 
supporters  of  municipal  theatres  in  England.  What  they  teach  us, 
indeed,  is  “  how  not  to  do  it.”  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  three  cities  concerned  lie  in  southern  latitudes  in  which  the 
climate,  during  six  months  of  the  year,  renders  theatre-going  almost 
impossible.  In  the  second  place  the  theatres  are  monumental 
structures,  the  working  expenses  of  which  are  unreasonably  great. 
In  the  third  place — and  this  is  the  chief  point  to  he  noted — it  is  not 
drama  hut  opera  that  involves  this  serious  outlay.  All  three  theatres 
were  originally  intended,  I  conceive,  both  for  musical  and  for  non¬ 
musical  performances ;  hut  gradually  opera  has  taken  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  Grand  Th^tre  both  of  Marseilles  and  of  Lyons^  is  now  an 
opera-house  pure  and  simple.  The  steady  growth  of  the  subventions 
during  the  nineteenth  century  was  mainly  due  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  spectacular  opera,  and  to  the  ever  more  exorbitant  salaries 
demanded  by  operatic  performers.  Grand  opera  is  nowhere  self- 
supporting  ;  and  drama  is  always  deplorably  handicapped  when  it  has 
to  take  a  secondary  place  in  theatres  primarily  designed  for  grand 
opera.  Thus  the  history  of  these  theatres,  whether  before  or  after 
their  entire  devotion  to  opera,  afibrds  no  indication  whatever  of  the 
probable  course  of  events  at  municipal  dramatic  theatres  in  England. 
The  municipal  dramatic  theatre  at  Lyons — the  Celestins — far  from 
receiving  a  subsidy,  brings  in  a  rent  of  £1,000  a  year. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  assume  that  these 
municipal  opera-houses  have  not  been,  and  are  not,  worth  their  cost 
to  the  community.  No  city,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  rebelled 
against  the  burden  and  cast  it  off.  On  the  contrary,  both  at  Marseilles 
and  at  Lyons,  the  Municipality  has  quite  recently  abandoned  the 
system  of  conceding  the  opera-house  to  a  director,  and  has  taken  it 
under  the  “  regie  de  la  ville,”  or,  in  other  words,  has  itself  assumed  the 
whole  risks  and  charges  of  management.  This,  be  it  noted,  is  not 
represented  as  a  measmre  of  economy,  hut  purely  as  one  of  efi&eienoy. 
It  is  an  emphatic  affirmation  of  the  principle  that  the  provision  of 
artistic  entertainment  for  the  people  is  an  integral  part  of  the  duties 
of  an  enlightened  municipality. 

For  the  present,  I  can  only  summarise  in  a  few  words  the  history 
of  subventions  in  Germany.  Until  well  on  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
German  princes  lavished  money  without  stint  upon  French  comedy 
and  Italian  opera,  hut  had  not  a  penny  to  spare  for  German  drama. 
This  craze  for  foreign  art,  however,  led  to  the  erection  of  handsome 
theatres,  and  accustomed  people  to  the  idea  of  theatrical  subsidies. 
As  the  native  drama  rose  into  importance  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
(1)  As  to  Bordeaux  I  have  no  information. 
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eighteenth  century,  it  gradually  captured  these  endowments,  until 
every  considerable  “  Residenz  ”  had  its  Hoftheater,  devoted  to 
national  art,  both  dramatic  and  musical.  To  this  day  it  is  only  in 
ihe  largest  cities  that  the  Court  Theatre  and  the  Court  Opera-House 
are  separate  buildings.  In  smaller  towns,  one  theatre  has  to  serve 
for  both  opera  and  drama,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
Town  theatres — owned  and  generally  to  some  extent  subsidised  by 
the  municipalities — began  to  come  into  existence  in  the  last  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  rapidly  multiplied  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  many  German  theatres 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  subsidised,  neither  by  sovereigns 
nor  by  municipalities,  but  by  the  subscriptions  of  private  citizens. 
Thus  Germany  is  splendidly  supplied — far  better  than  the  provinces 
of  France— with  theatres  which  can  afford  to  keep  in  view  a 
moderately  high  artistic  ideal.  But  for  the  existence  of  this  (on  the 
whole)  admirable  mechanism,  the  German  drama  would  certainly 
never  have  made  the  extraordinary  advance  which  has,  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  notable  phenomena  in 
contemporary  literature. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  FARMING. 


The  Story  of  a  South  Afrimn  Farm  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  study  in 
morbid  psychology,  but  a  terribly  prosaic  calendar  of  sheep-dipping, 
herding,  pruning,  watering,  and  so  on,  quite  different  from  any 
system  which  obtains  in  England  or  in  northern  lands  under  the 
Great  Bear.  To  a  farmer  from  Europe  the  veldt  is  a  veritable 
wonderland,  and  he  is,  for  the  time,  a  grown-up  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land.  There  are  surprises  upon  surprises,  contradictions  upon  con¬ 
tradictions.  It  blows  a  gale  with  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  it  rains  with 
a  high  barometer !  There  is  little  or  no  twilight,  and  a  long  summer 
evening  is  simply  a  home  memory.  Where  are  the  roots  ?  Where 
the  four-course  system  ?  In  the  arid  wastes  of  the  karroos,  anyhow, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  pasture  or  the  smiling  aspect 
of  some  green  “  waterleers  ”  or  mill-close  as  in  the  old  land.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  future.  South  African  farming  is  destined  to  be  a 
scientific  pursuit  in  this  land  of  surprises,  and  it  is  well  to  be  able  to 
take  this  view  of  it  now  that  schemes  of  British  settlements  and  plans 
of  colonisation  are  taking  place.  Now,  at  the  very  outset,  let  us  not 
think  of  the  new  colonies  of  the  Orange  River  and  the  Transvaal  as 
the  only  places  affording  openings  for  the  genuine  land  company,  or 
the  bond  fide  British  settler.  If  possible,  we  must  exhaust  all  means 
of  colonising  the  “  Old  Colony,”  as  the  Cape  Colony  is  called.  It 
is  here  that  a  good  British  leaven  is  required  as  much  as  anywhere, 
because  it  is  from  the  Cape  Colony  that  so  much  of  our  real  trouble 
has  come — politically  and  otherwise.  We  are  met  at  once  by  the 
assertion  that  the  Cape  Colony  has  long  since  been  fiUed  up,  and  that 
all  available  farms  and  desirable  properties  by  “  fonteins,”  rivers,  or 
at  the  entrance  of  moimtain-valleys,  have  been  monopolised  by  the 
Boer  patriarch  noted  for  his  land-himger.  This  may  be  true,  but 
the  fact  still  remains  that  land  in  the  Cape  Colony  is  often  heavily 
mortgaged,  and  comes  periodically  into  the  market.  This  fact  was 
emphasised  a  short  time  ago  by  Mr.  Duncan  Hutcheon,  the  chief 
veterinary-surgeon  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  answer  to  a  statement 
made  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Owen  Thomas  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
impossible  to  procure  land  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Mr.  Duncan 
Hutcheon  placed  it  on  record  that  a  larger  area  of  land  suitable  for 
colonists  was  offered  to  the  “  South  African  Lands  Settlement  Com¬ 
mission  ’’from  the  Cape  Colony  than  from  any  of  the  other  South 
African  colonies,  except  Rhodesia.  These  areas  were  found  in  many 
places,  and,  amongst  others,  in  the  Maclear  district  in  East  Griqiia- 
land  in  two  lots — 120,000  acres  and  25,000  acres,  respectively  ;  also, 
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along  the  Sunday  River,  near  Port  Elizabeth,  where  57,000  acres 
could  be  bought  for  £25,000 ;  in  the  Mafeking  and  Prieska  districts ; 
in  the  “  Carnarvon  Estate,”  near  Sterkstroom ;  and  even  at  Waverley 
Mills,  close  to  Ceres  Road  Station,  and  lying  in  a  district  whence  the 
flat  top  of  Table  Mountain  itself  could  be  clearly  discerned.  It  is 
well  known,  also,  how  Mr.  Rhodes  bought  up  large  properties  from 
Dutch  landowners  near  the  Psiarl  and  Stellenbosch,  the  regular  hot¬ 
beds  of  Dutch  Afrikanderism.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  land  purchases  and  land  settlements  can  be  made 
which  bring  the  British  settler  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  Boer  so  much 
the  better.  Colonisation  and  farming  in  British  blocks,  and  in 
purely  British  reserves  are,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  to  be’  avoided  in 
South  Africa.  Let  us,  therefore,  begin  experiments  in  farming  in 
the  most  “  Boer  ”  districts  we  can  find,  and  let  it  be  not  merely  in 
the  new  colonies,  but  also  in  the  Cape  Colony  itself. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  about  all  kinds  of  South  African 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  and,  at  the  very  outset,  we  would  place 
a  distinct  value  upon  some  of  the  methods  of  the  old  Dutch  Boers. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  begin  by  despising  that  particular 
knowledge  of  the  veldt  and  of  the  climate  which  the  Boer  has 
inherited  from  generations  of  hid  forefathers.  When  and  where  to 
change  your  stock  from  one  veldt  to  another,  how  to  lay  out  a  water- 
furrow  along  a  natural  slope,  how  to  negotiate  heavy  weights  in  the 
ox- waggon,  and  be  a  skilful  “  kurveyor,”  how  to  inspan  and  drive  an 
unruly  team,  how  to  apply  simple  remedies  to  common  ailments ;  in 
all  these  things  a  Boer  may  know  much  that  is  worth  knowing. 
Veldt-lore  and  veldt-craft,  which  are  not  picked  up  in  a  day,  are  a  most 
indispensable  preliminary  to  successful  South  African  farming,  and 
they  are  to  be  learned  from  Nature  herself,  the  fountain-head  of 
agricultural  knowledge. 

The  natives  themselves,  who  have  really  been  the  first  instructors 
of  the  Boers  themselves  in  veldt-craft,  are  also  most  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  farm  work,  and  here,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  you 
have  the  great  labour  question,  the  crux  of  Australia  and  other 
colonies,  solved  by  the  presence  of  thousands  of  cheap  workers.  A 
Kaffir  or  Hottentot  location  is  very  often  the  natural  appendage  of  a 
South  African  farm,  and,  if  well  treated,  the  inmates  of  this  location 
are  a  standing  convenience  to  the  farmer,  the  men  working  for  £1  a 
month  with  the  rude  shelter  that  the  beehive- shaped  huts  give  them, 
whose  repairs  and  dilapidations  need  never  be  a  source  of  landlord 
anxiety.  Who  is  better  at  “  spooring  ”  or  tracking  out  a  lost  horse 
or  ox  than  a  South  African  native  ?  Who  more  skilful  at  “  herding  ” 
a  vast  fiock  of  Merino  sheep  or  Angora  goats  during  the  day-time, 
and  bringing  them  back  safely  to  the  kraal  in  the  evening  ?  South 
African  farmers  will  tell  you  that  a  native  gets  on  such  intimate 
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terms  with  his  flocks  that  he  knows  every  individual  member  of  it  hy 
sight,  although  to  the  ordinary  eye  one  sheep  seems  to  be  very  much 
like  another.  It  requires  a  peculiar  knack  even  to  count  the  sheep 
as  they  skip  through  the  half-closed  entrance  of  the  mimosa-fenced 
kraal  hy  threes  and  fours.  In  the  art  of  driving  and  using  oxen  the 
KaflBrs  and  Hottentots  are  particularly  skilful.  The  way  a  “  Tottie  ” 
cracks  a  whip  over  a  struggling  team  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  as  for 
“  handling  the  ribbons  ”  in  a  Cape  cart  over  rough  roads,  a  Hyde 
Park  “whip”  would  he  nowhere  with  him.  As  a  ragged  little 
“  voerlouper,”  leading  foremost  oxen,  this  native’s  education  begins 
early.  Certain  natives  have  also  a  particular  aptitude  for  watching 
and  tending  ostriches,  and  seem  to  know  almost  hy  intuition  when 
they  are  ailing,  so  much  so  that  between  the  natives  and  the  dumb 
creation  there  seems  to  he  a  species  of  communicating  cable,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  white  man  is  non-existent.  Why  ostriches  should 
develop  so  many  diseases  in  their  domesticated  state  seems  a  marvel, 
hut  so  it  is.  The  bird  that  is  hatched  from  the  incubator  is  never 
quite  like  the  chick  hatched  on  the  veldt.  As  a  general  servant  and 
as  a  farm  labourer  the  native  amply  repays  good  treatment,  especially 
if  he  is  kept  from  had  Cape  brandy,  is  not  continually  dosed  with 
“  tots,”  and  is  not  paid  according  to  that  abominable  truck  system 
which  prevails  on  so  many  South  African  farms.  Sometimes  the 
farmer  himself  acts  as  general  grocer  and  purveyor  of  all  kinds  of 
goods  to  the  members  of  his  location,  and  so  reaps  another  source  of 
profit  to  himself.  Natives,  if  they  have  money,  will  buy  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  articles,  and  even  indulge  in  a  taste  for  cheap  (but  to 
them  expensive)  jewellery.  The  farmer,  in  a  lonely  place  especially, 
is  “  boss  ”  in  every  way,  landlord,  squire,  shop-keeper  and  very  often 
deacon  and  churchwarden  rolled  into  one.  In  the  old  days  of 
slavery  the  frontier  settlers  in  some  places  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
like  Glenavon,  near  Somerset  East,  hy  the  Fish  River,  had  their 
own  chapels  and  chapel  services.  These  were  generally  Scotch 
Presbyterians. 

In  the  old  Boer  States  there  used  to  be  a  law  authorising  a  location 
of  five  native  families  on  every  Boer  farm,  a  law  which  in  its  actual 
working  in  distant  kloofs  and  valleys  practically  reduced  the  native 
to  the  condition  of  a  serf  or  one  ascriptm  glehcB.  Thus  the  patriarchal 
Boer  cracked  that  hard  nut,  the  native  labour  supply,  which  is  a 
problem  needing  throughout  South  Africa  firm  but  just  handling,  as 
all  colonists,  whether  Boer  or  British,  will  find.  In  farming,  as  in 
every  other  occupation  requiring  native  assistance,  we  have  still,  it 
seems,  to  find  milieu  between  Exeter  Hall  sentiment  and 

practical  common-sense,  and  to  treat  the  native  as  a  human  being  of 
sudden  impulses  and  of  childlike  tastes.  The  best  industrial  training 
places  for  natives  in  South  Africa  give  great  prominence  to  that 
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admirable  motto  Laborare  eat  orare,  and  to  the  well-known  text,  “  If  a 
man  would  not  work  neither  should  he  eat.” 

But  whilst  doing  justice  to  the  old  rough-and-ready  ways  of  Boer 
farming  it  must  not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  nothing  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  experiment  of  scientific  agriculture  already  made  in 
South  Africa.  Viticulture  is  a  highly  specialised  industry  in  the  land, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  product  of  the  soil  which  requires  greater 
care  in  its  growth  and  manufacture  than  the  vine.  There  are  many 
valuable  government  reports  on  viticulture  as  well  as  forestry,  stock- 
raising  and  fruit- culture,  hidden  away  in  the  archives  of  the  Cape, 
although  they  are  not  very  accessible.  There  is  also  the  well-known 
Victoria  College  at  Stellenbosch,  where  scientific  farming  is  taught 
by  a  staff  of  professors.  There  are  also  the  botanical  gardens  at 
Cape  Town  itself,  still,  we  believe,  presided  over  by  Professor  Mac- 
Owan,  a  gentleman  of  European  fame  as  a  botanist.  Indeed,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  extraordinary  plant-knowledge  of  this  savant  has 
not  been  more  fully  utilised  by  the  Cape  Government,  who  have 
unfortunately  treated  the  botanical  gardens  at  Cape  Town  in  the 
niggard  spirit  of  market  gardeners  and  nurserymen.  With  the 
knowledge  at  their  disposal  the  Government  could  do  at  the  Cape 
what  is  done  in  a  large  way  by  Kew  Gsurdens,  and  most  important 
experiments  in  food  stuffs  and  grasses  and  fruit  culture,  of  the 
greatest  help  to  settlers  and  colonists,  be  reported  upon  and  made 
known.  In  the  Eastern  Province  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  late  Dr.  Atherstone  and  Mr.  Arthur  Douglass  to  prove 
how  much  individual  knowledge  and  science  can  help  forward  the 
industries  of  a  country.  This  province  also  has  been  able  to  boast 
of  its  scientific  lady  naturalist  in  Mrs.  Barber  (Miss  Bowker),  who  has 
done  for  entomological  research  work  similar  to  that  so  admirably 
done  in  this  country  by  Miss  Eleanor  Ormerod.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget 
the  interesting  work  done  by  M.  Peringuey  and  Baron  von  Babo, 
both  of  whom  have  reported  upon  the  diseases  of  the  vine  in  Govern¬ 
ment  Blue  Books. 

There  is  abundance  of  scientific  knowledge  in  South  Africa  on  all 
farming  and  gardening  operations,  and  if  it  could  be  focussed  and 
turned  into  a  practical  channel  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
country.  We  are  all  of  us  heartily  sick  of  Afrikander  high  politics. 
It  really  would  seem  as  if  the  Dutch  politician  of  South  Africa  had 
neglected  every  real  and  permanent  interest  in  the  land  for  windy 
rhetoric  and  political  intrigue. 

“  O  fortunati  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint !  ” 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been  to  sow  cabbages  instead  of 
discord !  The  noted  Afrikander  Bond  began,  in  a  laudable  way,  as 
a  “  Farmer’s  Association,”  and  was  the  means  of  calling  the  \mpro- 
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gressive  Dutch  Boers  together  toj|ooii8ult  about  country  shows,  scab 
Acts,  wine  and  brandy  legislation,  the  phylloxera  pest,  the  native 
labour  question,  and  vagrant  laws.  On  all  these  points  the  Boer 
audience  required  instruction,  as  they  inherited  a  tendency  to  crass 
bigotry  and  class  legislation.  But  what  did  their  precious  spokes¬ 
men  do  ?  Instead  of  giving  them  useful  knowledge  as  flock-masters 
and  wine-growers,  they  gave  them  a  wild  and  seditious  political  pro¬ 
gramme.  Instead  of  softening  their  prejudices  against  the  natives, 
they  hardened  them;  instead  of  dissipating  their  ignorance,  they 
made  it  tenfold  more  inveterate ;  instead  of  removing  class  and  race 
distinctions,  they  began  by  raising  them  up  and  striving  to  perpetuate 
them.  Never  weis  there  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  so-called 
guides  and  philosophers  gave  their  pupils  more  stones  and  less  bread. 
Old  President  Brand  of  the  “  Orange  River  State  ”  was  on  a  better 
line  when,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to  his  burghers,  he  gave 
them  good  advice  about  tree-planting,  and  actually  carried  about 
samples  of  seed  in  his  pocket  to  show  the  Boers  what  good  there  was 
to  be  found  in  the  improvement  of  all  cereal  crops.  So,  too,  the  old 
Dutch  East  Company  was  wise  in  its  day  when  it  insisted  upon  two 
trees  being  planted  where  one  was  cut  down. 

The  political  sedition-mongers  have  done  their  best  to  ruin  South 
Africa  and  to  deprave  the  taste  of  the  Boer,  who,  after  all,  did  not 
care  much  about  high  politics  in  itself.  Can  there  be  a  period  of 
quiet  reconstruction  now  in  South  Africa  where  the  humbler,  yet 
withal  most  useful,  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  of  the  land  can 
receive  real  attention,  undisturbed  by  polities  ?  We  have  come  to  the 
end  of  a  long  lane  in  South  Ahrica,  where  the  signboards  have  all 
been  wrong  and  misleading,  and  we  have  blundered  terribly.  If  our 
future  governors  and  administrators  will  only  take  a  Arm  and  decided 
line  upon  the  question  of  land  and  land  settlement,  land  survey,  and 
farming,  there  may  be  hope  for  the  future.  Dare  we  hope  for  the 
aurea  mcula  of  the  Georgies  of  this  land  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  any  kind  of  conspectm  in  few  words  and  in  a 
few  pictures  of  South  African  farming,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  veldt  itself  in  few  words.  There  is  the  old  classification 
— as  old  as  John  Barrow  (1806) — of  “  Com  Boers,”  “  Wine  Boers,” 
“  pastoral  Boers,”  which  still  holds  good  to  some  extent  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  There  are  still  the  descendants  of  the  “  Com  Boers  ”  in 
Malmesbury,  of  the  “  Wine  Boers  ”  in  the  Cape  Peninsula,  the  Paarl, 
Stellenbosch,  and  the  historical  Fransche  Hoek,  and  of  the  more 
nomad  and  pastoral  Boers  in  the  Graaf  Reinet  and  Swellendam 
districts.  But  there  are  endless  developments  elsewhere,  the  tobacco- 
planter  of  Oudtshoom,  the  ostrich-farmer  of  Albany,  the  Angora 
goat-farmer  of  Cradock  and  Somerset  East,  and,  the  most  numerous 
class  of  all,  the  farmer  who  does  a  little  of  everything  and  is  a  kind 
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|lf  jack-of-all-trades,  with  his  patches  of  mealies,  his  “  Lands  ”  of  oat- 
(f  .inige,  his  ostrich  camp,  his  orange  trees,  his  vines,  his  sheep,  and  his 
[li.rseg,  etc.  He  represents  that  kind  of  mixed  farming  which,  as  a 
ule,  pays  best  all  over  South  Africa. 

I  Near  such  towns  as  Capetown  and  King  Williamstown  there  is 
j  opo  for  market-gardeners  and  small  proprietors  with  their  watered 
;  j-  erven  ”  or  homesteads.  The  new  mining  centres  hold  out  a  prospect 
I  f  tr  this  particular  class.  A  few  packets  of  good  English  seed  may 
'  le  a  capital  stock-in-trade  to  the  unambitious  yet  frugal  man  who 
‘  t!i  wait  quietly,  and  is  not  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  he  rich. 

'  Water,  whether  led  by  artificial  means,  or  stored  in  reservoirs,  or  led 
by  water-furrows  from  a  distance,  is  the  “  open  sesame  ”  to  farming 
i-iusperlty.  The  deep  soils  of  the  karroos  are  marvellously  fertile,  if 
a  spring  can  he  tapped  or  an  artesian  well  bored. 

I  Farming,  of  course,  depends  upon  climate,  elevation,  rainfall, 

<  !  wind,  and  many  local  conditions  of  soil  and  water.  Things  are  not 
i  j  exactly  what  they  seem  in  South  Africa.  You  glance  over  the  wide 
i  ■  expanse  of  a  karroo  farm,  and  to  your  inexperienced  eye  here  seems 
.  to  he  the  “  abomination  of  desolation.”  Where  is  the  herbage  ? 
There  is  no  “  spine,”  as  they  term  it  in  the  west  of  England  ;  no 
I  green  turf ;  there  are  no  shady  trees  for  cattle ;  no  purling  brooks. 

_!  All  is  hard  and  barren-looking.  Yet  the  sheep  are  fat  and  in  good 
condition,  and  you  will  discover  that  the  “  pentzia,”  or  karroo-hush, 
^  carries  with  it  great  nourishment  for  the  flocks,  the  bulk  of  it  looking 
no  better  than  stimted  heather.  Sometimes  when  the  pasturage 
!  looks  greener  than  usual,  it  will  he  “  sour  veldt”  and  of  little  or  no 
use  to  the  sheep. 

There  are  two  sides  to  South  African  farming,  the  grave  and  the 
gay,  as  there  is  to  every  human  undertaking  and  industry. 
There  are  certain  places  where,  in  a  South  African  rural  nook  or 
comer,  we  may  fancy  we  have  dropped  on  the  gardens  of  Alcinous ; 
there  are  seasons  when  the  broad  expanse  of  the  land  merits  the 
Hottentot  term,  “  gouph,”  an  onomatopmic  word  meaning  disgust. 
Perhaps  the  truth  lies  between  the  two.  The  first  South  African 
farm  a  stranger  may  become  acquainted  with  may  he  a  wine  farm 
under  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain.  At  harvest  time,  when  the 
ruddy  Pontac  grape  and  the  sweet  Haanepoot  lie  in  their  clusters  on 
the  bushes,  there  is  no  better  sight  for  a  disciple  of  the  classic  Lyseus. 
The  scenery  of  these  Cape  Peninsula  vineyards  is  very  attractive. 
There  is  the  tall  mountain,  the  old  white  Dutch  homesteads  with 
ample  “  stoeps  ”  embowered  in  cool  groves ;  the  green  pine-trees 
{pinus  pinea)  grow  in  magnificent  avenues,  mixed  with  the  oak  ;  in 
the  more  sheltered  spots  the  hydrangeas  hang  out  a  wealth  of  blos¬ 
som,  and  the  arum  lilies,  called  “  pig  lilies  ”  somewhat  unromanti- 
grow  in  hundreds  along  the  damp  places.  Surely  the  lot  of  a 
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Cape  vigneron^  we  think,  is  cast  in  pleasant  places !  Q-o  a  little 
further  to  the  oak  avenues  of  Stellenbosch,  or  the  long  straggling 
town  of  the  Paarl,  so  called  from  the  shining  pearl-like  rock  above 
it,  and  you  will  find  yourself  still  in  the  old-fashioned  world  of 
the  Dutch  vigneron,  where  vines  are  shown  you,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  well-known  farm  at  Elsenberg,  fully  two  hundred  years  old. 
Should  the  visitor  hit  off  the  time  and  occasion  of  a  show  of 
garden  and  farm  produce  at  Stellenbosch,  there  will  be  much  to 
wonder  at  in  the  collection  of  huge  hunches  of  grapes ;  the  peaches, 
nectarines,  guavas,  quinces,  water  melons,  pumpkins  of  abnormal 
size,  samples  of  wheat  from  the  adjacent  districts  of  Malmesbury, 
which  make  the  best  flour  in  the  world,  the  comfete  or  preserved 
fruits  of  the  Dutch  housewives,  who  excel  particularly  in  this 
art.  The  Cape,  indeed,  grows  not  only  many  fruits  of  its  own, 
hut  many  Eastern  products  imported  years  ago  from  Batavia  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  A  village  show,  therefore,  in  South  Africa  may 
show  a  great  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  from  the  apples  and 
black  currants  which  flourish  in  the  upland  homesteads  and  acquire  a 
very  good  flavour,  down  to  more  tropical  and  sub-tropical  produc¬ 
tions.  If  your  host  asks  you  to  sample  his  rin  de  hom,  you  will  taste 
a  liqueur  that  will  rival  in  flavour  the  famous  recipe  of  some  Bene¬ 
dictine  monastery.  For  the  Cape  wines  there  is,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  room  for  considerable  improvement.  They  have  had  a  good 
start,  hut  who  will  maintain  that  they  have  held  their  own  against 
the  enterprise,  say,  of  the  South  Australian  tigneron  ?  Here  is  an 
opening  for  British  capitalists  ! 

Surely  there  is  much,  also,  to  he  done  with  wheat.  A  Malmesbury 
com  farm  may  not  strike  the  visitor  as  anything  very  grand,  and  if 
the  burgher  allows  you  to  go  quail-shooting  amongst  the  young  crops, 
you  will  perceive  that  the  yield  cannot  be  much  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  bushels  an  acre,  or  sometimes  much  less,  if  the  rust  is  had. 
You  explore  a  little  further  in  the  Western  Province,  and  see  the 
Hex  Biver  and  Breede  Biver  districts.  At  Worcester  traditions  are 
still  handed  down  about  Lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset,  who  was  a  keen 
sportsman  and  farmer.  He  introduced  pedigree  stock  and  set  apart 
certain  elevated  regions  in  the  Cedarberg  mountains  and  Hantam 
for  horse  breeding,  as  being  places  where  the  animals  suffered  least 
from  horse  sickness.  There  are  traditions  also  of  the  Duckett  family 
who  came  over  to  teach  the  Boers  farming.  Two  such  farms  as 
Melcks  of  “  Berg  Biver  ”  and  Heathes  of  “  Grlen  Heatlie  ”  will  show 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  mixed  fanning.  At  Glen  Heatlie  you 
may  notice  the  cultivated  “  groimds  ”  yielding  oat,  straw,  and  forage, 
patches  of  mealie,  vines,  an  ostrich  camp, horses,  oxen,  and  sheep.  There 
is  plenty  of  water  from  the  Hex  Biver  mountains,  and  so  the  main 
difficulty  of  South  African  fanning  is  solved.  Further  east  such 
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places  as  Robertson,  Montagu,  and  the  sleepy  hollows  lying  vinder 
the  shadows  of  the  tall  Lange  Bergen  mountedns,  which  struck  the 
imagination  of  Anthony  Trollope,  illustrate,  again  and  again,  the 
fertility  of  the  South  African  land.  Indeed,  a  Montagu  wine-cellar 
may  provide  us  with  a  brand  equal  to  that  of  High  Constantia.  At 
Oudtshoorn,  lying  in  the  comparatively  unfrequented  tracts  of  land 
between  the  Zwarte  Bergen  and  the  sea,  a  new  industry,  viz.,  that  of 
“  tobacco  growing,”  will  reveal  itself.  To  be  sure,  the  South  African 
tobacco  leaf  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  growths  of  Cuba,  nor  is 
Boer  tobacco  by  any  means  likely  to  be  a  rival  of  the  products  of 
Virginia  in  a  club  smoking  room,  but  in  the  open  veldt  it  will  pass 
muster,  and  is  cool  smoking,  when  really  cured  well.  If  mollified 
with  a  draught  of  the  native  “  Cango  ”  and  soda,  a  pipe  of  Boer 
tobacco  smoked  on  a  shady  “  stoep  ”  strikes  a  traveller  as  excellent. 
It  is  also  easy  carried  about  in  rolls. 

The  commercial  value  of  Cape  tobacco  lies,  however,  in  its  uses  for 
sheep-dipping,  and  the  large  rolls  of  it  you  see  in  the  market  disappear 
in  the  vulgar  but  wholesale  requirements  of  the  sheep  farmer.  The 
products  of  the  west  and  south-western  regions  of  the  Cape  find  their 
most  profitable  general  market  in  the  north,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  the  protectionist  policy  of  the  late  President  Kruger 
was  viewed  at  one  time  with  stem  disfavour  by  the  Cape  Colony 
Boer.  The  closing  of  the  drifts  across  the  Vaal  River  in  1894  was 
an  unpopular  measure  and  showed  that  the  Boer  farmer  of  the  “  Old 
Colony  ”  was  keenly  susceptible  to  any  measure  which  touched  his 
pocket.  One  important  fact  stands  revealed,  and  it  is  that,  after  all, 
in  the  development  of  South  Africa,  one  portion  of  it  depends  upon 
the  other,  and  that  the  perfecting  of  pastoral  and  agricultural 
industries  as  fsir  south  as  Agulhas  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  distant  portions  of  the  great  continent  to  the  north,  connected 
as  they  are  by  the  railways. 

To  the  east  of  Oudtshoorn  lies  the  forest  region  of  the  Cape  Colony 
in  the  Elnysna  and  Humansdorp  district,  which  will  come  as  a  perfect 
revelation  to  the  traveller  who  thinks  that  South  Africa  is  generally 
a  barren  treeless  land.  For  miles  and  miles  the  primaeval  forest 
stretches  along  the  coast  and  inland  towards  the  beautiful  Outeniqua 
mountains.  There  is  no  good  harbour  here  for  large  ships,  although 
steamers  of  light  draught  can  find  their  way  behind  the  Knysna 
Heads  into  the  only  land-locked  harbour  in  South  Africa.  There  is 
a  landing  place  also  at  Plettenberg  Bay.  Why  that  part  of  South 
Africa  has  been  left  so  long  \mdeveloped  may  well  be  a  puzzle  to  the 
traveller.  There  are  some  pioneer  families  like  that  of  Newdigate, 
Duthie,  Rex,  and  others  who  have  led  the  way  thither,  and  at  Forest 
Hall,  Mr.  Newdigate’s  place,  you  enter  a  fine  English  home, 
decorated,  if  not  with  old  oak,  still  with  the  magnificent  timber  of  the 
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forest  close  by.  Here,  around  the  Kuysna  Harbour,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  lagoons  when  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  are  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  petite  culture.  An  enterprising  Frenchman  from  the  classic 
regions  of  Arcachon  might  find  here  splendid  natural  beds  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  oyster,  the  south  coast  producing  a  very  sweet  and  tooth¬ 
some  bivalve,  with  which  those  who  outspan  near  the  coast  are  well 
acquainted.  In  old  days  the  Bushmen  kept  themselves  alive  on  shell 
fish,  and  under  certain  ti^es  are  large  collections  of  shells  reminding 
us  of  the  “  kitchen  middens  ”  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  said  that  Knysna  Harbour  might  be  well  utilised  by  a 
hardy  race  of  fishermen,  who,  if  they  did  not  find  that  they  could  live 
by  fishing  alone,  could  at  any  rate  derive  a  fairly  easy  subsistence 
from  the  land.  Some  of  the  Irish  fishermen  from  Connemara,  who 
now  live  precariously  on  the  proceeds  of  kelp-burning,  might  turn 
their  attention  to  the  Knysna  and  its  neighbourhood.  A  railway, 
light  or  otherwise,  might  bring  this  remote  district  in  touch  with  the 
more  populated  portions  of  South  Africa. 

To  those  who  skirt  the  coast  eastwards  and  pass  the  well-known 
anchorages  of  Algoa  Bay  and  East  London,  the  mountainous  and 
romantic  character  of  the  south-east  angle  of  South  Africa  will  become 
more  and  more  apparent.  But  beyond  the  Kei  River  there  is  one 
drawback.  Here  is  a  tract  of  littoral  inhabited  mainly  by  the  great 
and  teeming  branches  of  the  Bantu  race,  which  is  not,  therefore, 
available  for  European  colonists.  It  is  a  beautiful  land,  the  Kaffirs’ 
ideal  home,  with  deep  kloofs  and  woods,  with  sounding  rivers  and 
deep  soil.  The  very  fecundity  of  the  Pondos  reveals  the  character  of 
the  soil  they  inhabit.  When  the  bluff  is  rounded  and  Port  Natal 
comes  in  view  and  the  slopes  of  the  fertile  Berea  lie  before  us,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  a  new  development.  We  are  dealing  now 
simply  with  the  external  aspects  of  the  country,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  if  the  ripe  vineyards  lying  at  the  foot  of  Table  Moimtain 
seen  at  their  best  strike  us  as  being  one  edition  of  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous,  here,  at  the  Berea  and  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  colony 
of  Natal  is  another,  more  luxuriant  and  more  tropical,  down  by  the 
coast,  in  the  green  fields  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  tea  gardens  of 
Kearnsey,  the  fields  of  pine-apples.  In  a  word,  we  have  stepped  into 
a  zone  of  tropical  culture.  The  Arab  traders  and  the  teeming 
Indian  element  introduce  an  Oriental  colouring  in  this  South  African 
land.  Beyond  the  Tugela  lie  the  rolling  pastures  of  Zululand,  the 
ideal  home  of  the  clans  of  the  Zulus,  the  favourite  grazing  ground  of 
thousands  of  oxen,  the  main  wealth  of  the  Zulu. 

In  order  to  realise  the  diversity  of  Natal  farming,  the  traveller 
must  ascend  the  slopes  and  explore  such  a  village  as  that  of  Howick, 
on  the  river  Hmgeni,  3,700  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Here  is  quite 
another  picture.  Of  course  there  is  an  abundant  crop  of  mealies  ” 
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and  of  buck- wheat,  but  in  addition  we  may  be  surprised  to  find  an 
excellent  turnip  crop.  Sutton’s  “  purple-top  seeds  ”  do  extremely 
well  and  yield  fifteen  tons  to  the  acre.  Potatoes  do  not  thrive  well, 
the  heat  of  the  climate  being  against  them,  the  moist  heat  especially 
raising  a  blight  in  the  haulms.  On  a  November  day — a  spring  day 
there — we  may  see  triple-furrow  ploughs  at  work,  drawn  by  teams  of 
fourteen  oxen  in  each  plough,  making  ready  for  the  mealie  crop. 
Not  far  off  may  be  a  large  dairy  supplied^by  cows  of  the  Friesland 
breed. 

All  round  the  coast  of  South  Africa  the  chances  of  petite  culture 
are  better  than  in  the  upper  plateaus  of  the  land.  A  Karoo  farm, 
which  requires  twelve  acres  for  one  sheep,  is  something  very  different. 
It  requires  capital  and  skill  to  work,  and  the  sense  of  isolation,  so 
agreeable  apparently  to  the  Boer  up-country  farmer,  acts  as  a 
deterrent  upon  the  British  settler.  But  in  Natal  and  the  Cape 
Colony,  as  the  roads  wind  up  through  the  poorts  or  mountain  gorges, 
and  new  elevations  are  reached,  the  condition  of  farming  changes. 
The  entourage  of  a  Karoo  farm  in  the  Cape  Colony,  or  of  a  Natal 
farm  in  Ladysmith,  is  as  different  as  possible  from  that  of  the  vigneron 
of  Constantia  or  of  a  tea  planter  near  the  mouth  of  the  historic 
Tugela.  Basutoland  and  that  pai^  of  the  Orange  River  Colony 
known  as  “  the  conquered  territory  ”  give  us  another  picture,  and  the 
wild  wastes  of  Bechuanaland  another.  Before  we  embark  on 
colonisation  sohemes  it  is  surely  well  to  realise  the  infinite  variety  of 
the  climate  and  other  conditions  of  our  South  African  Empire ;  in 
fact,  know  its  geography  thoroughly  in  its  widest  term  before  we 
“  plant  ”  our  men.  A  scheme  of  colonisation  should  be  gradual  and 
adaptative.  A  population  cannot  overflow  in  a  mass,  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  Utah,  upon  a  new  tract 
of  country.  “  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little  ”  should  be  the  motto. 
Around  the  great  mining  centres  surely  there  is  abimdanoe  of  room 
for  market-gardening  and  fruit-growing.  The  most  successful 
British  colonists  have  generally  been  those  who  have  begun  with  a 
general  store  in  a  business  way,  and  have  watched  their  chance  for 
purchases  of  Erven  in  the  towns  or  farms  outside.  The  skilled 
workmen  at  Johannesburg  will  surely,  also,  form  a  valuable  nucleus 
of  colonists,  if  they  can  be  persuaded  to  purchase  farms.  In  this 
way  the  mining  population  of  Ballarat  and  other  Australian  towns 
became  squatters  and  landowners,  and  gold  helped  farming. 

Is  irrigation  possible?  The  South  African  rivers  are  so  deep 
in  their  torrential  river-beds  and  so  violent  and  erratic  in  their 
courses  that  steady  irrigation  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  The 
best  kind  of  farm  in  South  Africa  is  one  that  lies  at  the  entrance  of 
a  kloof  or  combe  below  a  mountain,  when  water  may  be  more  or  less 
permanent  and  so  led  carefully  along  water- furrows  to  the  “  Lands  ” 
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below.  But  these  places  are  limited  in  number.  A  “  fontein  ”  is,  of 
course,  always  a  treasure,  and  the  space  round  it  is  coveted  as  much 
as  a  wady  or  oasis  in  Arabia  Petrsea.  Sometimes  the  water  itself  is 
“  brak,”  and  so  disappointing.  An  artificial  dam  may  be  constructed  to 
catch  the  surface  water,  but  the  amount  of  evaporation  which  goes  on 
in  South  Africa  is  surprising,  and  a  shallow  dam  may  simply  become  a 
salt-pan  and  a  seething  receptacle  for  unwholesome  germs.  Irrigation, 
also,  has  always  to  be  done  very  carefully,  and  not  with  sour  and 
stagnant  water. 

There  is  a  reverse  side  to  South  African  farming  which,  to  complete 
the  picture,  should  be  steadily  kept  in  view.  Things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem  in  that  perplexing  land.  It  is  wrong  to  take  your 
measure  of  the  veldt  or  berg  when  the  first  glory  of  spring  is  upon 
them.  This  glory  is  often  short-lived  and  the  motto  is  brought 
home,  as  the  blossoms  perish  and  wither,  Nimio  ne  crede  cohri.  Even 
the  very  wealth  of  sunshine,  so  often  prayed  for  by  the  British  farmer, 
has  its  drawbacks  here.  Day  by  day,  as  the  summer  draws  on,  the 
sun,  after  circling  through  a  steely  blue  sky,  sets  on  a  clear  horizon. 
The  ploughman’s  hand  waits  feverishly  for  the  downpour  which  will 
give  him  the  chance  of  quick  work  with  the  ploughshare.  Even  the 
kind  of  plough  is  different  from  that  in  vogue  in  England  and  has  to 
be  procured  from  America  (unless  we  except  those  made  by  Howard 
of  Bedford),  where  the  conditions  of  climate  are  more  similar.  The 
wood  used  for  all  farming  instruments  has  to  be  carefully  seasoned. 
Nor  is  there  anything  like  a  Norfolk  four-course  of  wheat,  roots, 
barley,  and  then  a  leguminous  crop  like  clover,  peas  or  beans  to  end 
up  with. 

After  many  weary  months  of  waiting  the  karoo  farmer  prays,  it  may 
be,  for  rain,  and  all  of  a  sudden  his  wish  is  granted,  but  not  in  the  way 
he  would  choose.  The  rain  comes  as  a  sweeping  and  blinding  tornado, 
washing  away  the  soil,  destroying  the  young  shoots,  and  filling  the 
river  beds  with  many  feet  of  turhid  water.  If  hailstones  accompany 
the  downpour,  sheep  and  goats  may  suffer  and  every  pane  of  glass  in 
the  homestead  broken.  The  sheep  will  drive  and  huddle  together  on 
the  uplands  before  aviolent  storm,  and  get  packed  in  “sluits”  or  washed- 
out  places  and  be  drowned  and  suffocated.  Upon  another  occasion 
the  long-wished-for  humidity  may  let  loose  from  the  heaving  earth 
millions  of  locusts,  and  the  plague  is  a  revelation  in  itself.  Old 
colonists,  such  as  the  Bowkers  of  the  Eastern  Province,  have  told  the 
writer  that,  on  one  occasion,  locusts  were  swept  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
across  the  south-east  of  South  Africa  in  such  numbers  that  when 
drowned  they  made  a  pile  along  the  shores  several  feet  high,  being 
drifted  in  by  the  wind  and  tide.  The  odour  was  carried  in  by  the 
south-east  winds  for  miles  into  the  interior. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  “rinderpest,”  a  darker  doud  over  South  Africa 
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than  even  the  locusts,  and  a  visitation  all  fanners  stiU  remember. 
Then  there  is  the  perdziekte  or  horse-sickness,  the  limg  sickness  in 
cattle,  the  scab  amongst  sheep  and  goats,  which  tries  the  resources  of 
the  sheep-dipper  to  the  utmost,  there  is  red-water,  there  is  the  heart- 
water  amongst  sheep  in  a  land  which  is  fair  enough  to  look  upon. 
Then,  if  the  South  African  farmer  lives  along  the  native  borders  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  location,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  stock-lifting 
and  petty  thieving  going  on,  most  difficult  to  detect,  the  natives 
being  adepts  at  this  kind  of  work.  There  are  periodical  losses  from 
the  marauding  jackals.  Cape  leopards,  snakes  and  even  the  troops  of 
baboons.  It  is  almost  necessary  to  kraal  sheep  every  night  in  large 
portions  of  South  Africa,  which  is  bad  for  the  sheep,  bad  for  the  veldt, 
which  gets  trodden  out,  and  bad  for  the  South  African  farmer. 

Nothing  but  good  can  be  said  for  Government  farms.  Such 
farms  as  “  forage  and  remount  depots  ”  existed  long  ago,  and,  if 
revived  on  a  large  scale,  should  provide  a  nucleus  of  colonisation. 
They  should  become  Government  experimental  farms  both  for  testing 
seeds  and  for  raising  stock,  and  a  large  number  of  emigrants  should 
be  able  to  find  employment  on  them  and  be  passed  through  to  farms 
of  their  own.  At  such  farms  a  “  first-class  Government-aided 
school  ”  should  exist,  which  should  provide  a  good  training  for  all 
those  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  type  of  school  already  exists  in 
South  Africa,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  requisite 
machinery.  All  education  should  be,  of  course,  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  already  spoken  largely  by  the  Boers,  and  is  the 
best  medium  for  imparting  knowledge. 

To  conclude.  There  is  one  great  drawback  to  British  colonisation 
in  South  Africa,  and  that  is  the  reluctance  of  the  British  colonists 
themselves  to  bury  themselves  deep  in  the  veldt.  The  Boer,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  object  to  a  lonely  veldt  existence ;  in  fact,  he 
loves  it.  The  British  colonist  clings  to  the  town.  Very  often  he  is 
town-bred  to  begin  with,  and  cannot  get  over  early  associations.  It 
will  be  all  the  more  necessary  to  select  the  right  sort  of  men  for  the 
veldt ;  and  to  prove  that^Britons  can  be  as  good  and  even  better 
colonists  than  the  Boers,  we  have  the  telling  experiment  of  the  1820 
settlers  in  Albany  and  the  adjoining  district.  Moreover,  in  planting 
emigrants  of  British  extraction,  it  may  be  better  to  group  them  near 
townships  and  not  allow  the  feeling  of  veldt  loneliness  and  veldt 
isolation  to  grow  upon  them  too  much.  In  due  course  of  time  means 
of  quicker  travelling  may  be  fovmd  in  the  creation  of  light  railways 
taking  the  place  of  the  ox- waggons. 

There  is  another  plan  by  means  of  which  the  English  town  settler 
and  storekeeper  may  be  induced  to  take  up  rural  occupations  and  de¬ 
velop  country  tastes,  and  this  is  by  attaching  to  the  “  erven  ”  or  fres" 
holds  of  all  new,  or  even  existing,  dorps  or  townships,  large  areas  of 
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commonable  land.  The  writer  lived  for  nearly  two  years  at  Somerset 
East  in  the  Cape  Colony,  originally  a  Government  forage  and  re¬ 
mount  farm  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Little  Fish  River.  It 
was  named  after  the  well-known  governor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  Somerset  East  was  its  large  town 
commonage,  stretching  up  towards  the  Boschberg  Mountains  and 
down  to  the  Fish  River.  Upon  this  common  the  writer  kept  two 
good  Cape  horses — purchased  at  an  original  cost  of  £8  each — which 
a  Kaffir  took  charge  of  for  the  very  reasonable  sum  of  £1  a  month. 
He  came  from  the  native  location  of  Somerset  East  and  formed  one  of 
the  willing  labourers  of  Somerset  East,  taking  his  time  about  his  work 
certainly,  but  still  a  very  cheap  servant.  For  the  purposes  of  illustration, 
however,  we  have  here  two  rather  necessary  appendages  of  a  South 
African  township — (1)  a  large  common,  (2)  a  native  location — more  or  less 
under  municipal  management,  and  supervised  by  municipal  officers. 
The  last-named  advantage  helps  to  solve  the  ever-present  question  of 
a  labour-supply  for  the  trading  and  mercantile  commimity  of  a  South 
African  towmship,  the  first-named  tends  to  take  the  townsman  out 
into  the  veldt  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  for  experimental  farm¬ 
ing  and  gardening  outside  the  limits  of  the  narrow  town  “  erven.” 
The  Dutch  land  monopolists  are  generally  very  jealous  of  large  town 
commonable  areas,  and  try  to  reduce  them  by  removing  land  beacons, 
etc. ;  but  they  should  be  most  jealously  guarded.  In  the  newly- 
conquered  territories  this  very  ancient  principle  of  town  commonages 
should  surely  be  applied  on  a  very  large  scale.  In  many  cases 
thousands  of  morgen  of  land  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  Government, 
and  in  other  cases  convenient  tracts  might  be  bought  up,  by  com¬ 
pulsion,  after  a  proper  valuation.  The  Boer  farmer  would  be  all  the 
better  for  fewer  acres,  as  his  attention  might  then  be  turned  to  de¬ 
veloping  them  more  carefully.  The  townsman,  freed  from  the  incubus 
of  Boer  land-rings,  might  turn  to  petite  culture,  or  even  wider  agri¬ 
cultural  experiments,  and  so  be  led  out  into  the  veldt.  We  have  a 
tabula  rasa  before  us,  and  grand  opportimities  for  a  new  and  more 
wholesome  regime.  We  should  begin  with  a  true  census  and  land 
survey,  and  grant  titles  of  land  afresh.  In  the  new  colonies  why 
not  restore  the  old  Dutch  revocable  lease?  This  has  been  well 
described  in  a  Report  (1876)  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  the 
Gape.  As  a  prophylactic  measure  we  might  pass  strict  laws  on  alien 
immigration,  and  build  up  “  our  South  African  Empire  ”  on  pmely 
British  lines.  Aliens  have  proved  bad  friends  to  England  in  the  past. 

William  Greswell. 
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A  WORKMAN’S  REPLY  TO  MR.  SCHOOLING. 

Openshav, 

Noven^er  14,  1902. 

Deab  Sib, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  letter  ‘  to  myself  and 
the  other  working  men  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  the  first,  by  many, 
that  I  have  read,  dealing  with  the  same  subject  and  written  in  a  some¬ 
what  similar  strain.  Very  many  such  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  public  Press,  and  the  writers  of  them,  one  and  all,  display  either 
a  wilful  or  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  subject  dealt  with. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  all  these  writers  agree,  and 
that  is,  the  unfortunate  propensity  on  the  part  of  British  workmen  to 
take  things  altogether  too  easy. 

Thus  far  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  encounter  an  effective 
reply  to  these  effusions  written  by  a  working  man  or  a  working  man’s 
leader.  The  latter  class  either  will  not  or  cannot  undertake  the  task. 
Hence  my  presumption  on  this  occasion. 

Tour  letter,  condensed,  may  be  said  to  resolve  itself  into  three  dis¬ 
tinct  parts,  namely:  the  opinionative,  the  assertive,  and  the  interro¬ 
gative. 

First,  you  express  opinion  on  (a)  the  present  state  of  British  com¬ 
merce,  {h)  the  responsibility  of  the  British  workmen,  (c)  their  folly  and 
rashness  in  promoting  trade  disputes,  and  (d)  their  intemperance  and 
want  of  push. 

Secondly,  you  make  serious  allegations  against  the  British  workman, 
asserting  that  the  keen  competition  now  being  felt  by  British  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  is  due  solely  to  their  want  of  thought,  and 
generally  easy-going  temperament. 

Thirdly,  you  ask  a  number  of  questions,  and  as  a  hond-Jide  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  class  you  address  in  your  letter  I  propose  in  the  present 
epistle  to  give  an  effective  answer  thereto. 

As  regards  your  assertion  that  British  commerce  is  on  the  decline,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case,  even  though 
backed  up  by  the  figfures  shown  in  the  tables  appended  to  your  letter. 

In  fact,  I  reply  that  we  have  every  evidence  that  British  commerce  is 
not  on  the  decline. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Birmingham,  and  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Sir  James  Kitson,  Bart.,  M.F.,  is  reported  to  have 
said  : — “  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  country  was  not  holding  its  own 
as  a  manufacturing  country.  When  one  remembered  the  price  of  shares 
in  great  concerns  in  Birmingham,  such  as  Guest,  Keen  and  Oo.,  it  was 
idle  to  say  that  these  were  evidences  of  manufacturing  decline  in  this 

(1)  “  Letter  to  the  Working  Classes,”  by  John  Holt  Schooling.  FoBTHiaBTi.T 
Bbview,  September,  1902. 
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country.  His  reason  for  emphasizing  this  point  was,  that  if  we  were 
constantly  depreciating  ourselves  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  the  world 
’would  take  us  at  our  word.” 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  rely  merely  upon  the  utterances  of  Sir  James 
Kitson,  though  he  is  undoubtedly  a  person  whose  opinion  on  this  matter 
is  of  the  greatest  value.  I,  too,  like  you,  sir,  believe  in  ofdcial  figxires, 
and  to  prove  my  point  further  I  beg  to  submit  the  following. 

I  give  the  figures  relating  to  exports  of  hardware  and  cutlery  first, 
because  these  are  two  industries  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
constant  competition. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1900  our  exports  of  hardware 
were  valued  at  £1,109,052,  for  the  same  period  of  the  year  1901  the 
value  wae  £1,058,673,  while  the  figures  given  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year  show  exports  of  hardware  amounting  to 
£1,126,406. 

The  fig^es  given  for  the  same  periods  for  exports  of  cutlery  are 
as  follows  :  in  the  year  1900  the  value  was  £467,168  ;  in  1901,  £464,559, 
and  in  1902,  £479,440. 

Taking  the  shipbuilding  industry  the  figures  given  below  are  even 
more  convincing.  These  figures  are  set  forth  in  Lloy^»  Register. 

In  the  year  1888  the  total  tonnage  of  the  ships  built  in  British  yards 
was  838,040  tons,  in  1889  it  was  1,209,361  tons,  and  in  1890  it  was 
1,194,705  tons,  a  total  for  the  last  three  years  of  that  decade  of 
3,242,106  tons. 

In  the  year  1898  the  total  tonnage  of  ships  built  in  British  yards 
was  1,367,570  tons,  in  1899  it  was  1,416,791  tons,  and  in  1900  the 
total  tonnage  reached  the  colossal  total  of  1,442,471  tons,  or  a  total  for 
the  last  three  years  of  the  next  decade  of  no  less  than  4,226,832  tons, 
being  an  increase  over  the  tonnage  of  the  last  three  years  of  the 
previous  ten  of  984,726  tons,  or  more  than  the  total  tonnage  built  in 
the  year  1888.  If  we  take  the  year  1901,  the  latest  for  which  the 
returns  are  published,  we  find  a  tonnage  amounting  to  1,524,739  tons, 
or  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  no  less  than  82,268  tons. 

If  we  examine  the  figures  given  in  connection  with  another  of  our 
great  industries,  viz.,  the  production  of  steam  engines,  we  obtain  the 
following  figures,  relative  to  the  value  of  our  exports  of  the  same. 
They  refer  to  the  first  nine  months  of  each  year  given  respectively.  In 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1900  our  exports  of  steam  eng^es 
were  valued  at  £3,046,032;  in  the  same  period  of  1901  at  £3,155,410, 
and  in  the  present  year  at  £3,581,313,  an  increase  over  1900  of  rather 
more  than  14  per  cent.,  and  over  1901  of  rather  more  than  12  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  general  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
relating  to  the  railway  companies  of  the  United  IQngdom  gpves  the 
following  figures.  The  increase  of  capital  during  the  year  was  not  less 
than  19^  millions.  As  regards  traffic,  the  gross  receipts  show  an 
Increase  of  £700,000. 
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From  the  above  figures  it  would  appear  that  as  yet  there  is  no 
tangible  evidence  of  Britain’s  commercial  decline,  nor  would  it  appear 
that  in  the  industries  referred  to  there  is  much  necessity  for  any  one  to 
lecture  the  working  man  for  his  indolence  or  incapacity. 

Another  of  your  assertions  is  to  the  effect  that  others  have  obtained 
that  command  over  machinery  which  was  once  the  monopoly  of  Britain.” 
Quite  true,  but  surely  you  do  not  blame  the  working  man  for  this? 

You  then  suggest  that  the  strikes  and  lock-outs  with  which  British 
industry  is  from  time  to  time  afflicted  are  solely  due  to  the  folly  and 
rashness  of  the  workmen. 

As  a  working  man  myself  I  deplore  strikes  and  disputes  in  trades, 
quite  as  much  as  you  do,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  saddle  all  the 
responsibility  for  them  on  the  workman.  Nor  is  it  only  British  work¬ 
men  who  go  on  strike.  Quite  recently  we  have  had  gigantic  strikes 
of  American,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Austrian,  and  Bussian  workmen, 
and  I  suppose  these  men  in  their  turn  have  been  lectured  for  their 
“folly”  in  demanding  a  fair  price  for  their  labour,  or  reasonable  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment.  Whether  they  have  been  lectured  or  not,  we  do 
know,  from  Press  reports,  that  in  some  cases  they  have  been  bludgeoned 
or  shot  into  submission.  Mind,  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  you, 
sir,  would  advocate  such  measures  being  adopted  towards  the  workers 
of  this  country.  Best  stick  to  lecturing  them ;  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
safest  course. 

The  blame  for  disputes  in  trade  should  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
powers  that  be,  who,  by  passing  into  law  compulsory  arbitration  in 
trade  disputes,  would  prevent  a  very  large  proportion  of  such  from 
taking  place  at  all. 

And  now,  sir,  to  proceed  to  your  questions.  You  ask,  “  Is  there,  or 
is  there  not,  a  tendency  with  many  of  you  to  take  your  work  too  easily  ? 
— a  feeling  that  it  does  not  matter  how  work  is  done,  or  how  little  you 
do,  so  long  as  you  get  your  pay  ?  ” 

This  question  is  undoubtedly  a  pertinent  one,  and  as  such  requires 
an  answer.  I  think  the  figures  previously  quoted  go  to  show  that  the 
case  against  the  workman  is  scarcely  so  bad  as  some  of  his  doubtful 
friends  and  advisers  strive  to  make  it  appear.  But  to  g^ve  an  effective 
reply  to  the  question,  I  will  again,  with  your  permission,  resort  to 
fig^es  of  an  offlcieil  character. 

From  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  I  glean  the  following  facts 
regarding  the  coal  industry. 

In  the  year  1895  the  number  of  men  employed  in  or  about  the  coal 
mines  of  Great  Britain  is  given  as  700,284  and  the  total  output  of  coal 
for  that  year  as  189,653,000  tons,  an  average  of  a  bttle  more  than 
270  tons  per  man  per  year.  In  1896  the  number  of  men  employed  is 
given  as  692,684,  and  the  output  of  coal,  as  195,352,000  tons,  an  average 
of  a  little  over  282  tons  per  man  per  year.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  with  a  decrease  of  rather  more  than  1  per  cent,  in  the 
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number  of  men  employed  we  have  an  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  of 
very  nearly  3  per  cent.,  or  sometbing  over  12  tons  per  man. 

These  figures  prove  conclusively  that  the  collier  is  not  one  of  those 
who  takes  his  work  too  easily.  I  note  that  in  a  footnote  attached  to 
one  of  the  tables  appended  to  your  letter  you  submit  that  coal  is  not  a 
manufactured  article,  but  part  of  the  national  capital.  Perhaps,  sir, 
you  will  at  some  future  time  explain  how  capital  belong^g  to  the 
nation  comes  to  be  controlled  and  exploited  by  individuals,  without 
reference  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

K  we  turn  our  attention  to  another  industry,  viz.,  the  chemical  trade, 
what  do  we  find  ? 

For  the  last  ten  years  no  trade  has  paid  such  large  profits,  or  paid 
them  so  consistently,  as  the  one  now  under  notice.  What  is  more, 
these  profits  have  provided  for  excessive  dividends  being  paid  upon 
what,  in  many  cases,  is  but  partially  paid-up  capital.  This  I  take  to 
be  sufficient  proof  that  the  workers  in  the  chemical  trade  have  not 
taken  their  work  much  more  easily  than  the  colliers. 

It  is  also  an  admitted  fact  that  in  almost  every  industry  the  cost  of 
production  has  been  considerably  reduced  during  the  last  ten  years. 
This  reduction  may  be  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes,  as  improved 
plant  and  tools,  speeding  of  machinery,  specialisation  and  increased 
supervision  of  the  workers.  And  incidentally,  this  latter  fact  furnishes 
an  answer  in  part  to  the  latter  half  of  your  question. 

The  want  of  interest  in  his  work,  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  specialisation  has  reduced  him 
from  the  position  of  a  skilled  artizan  to  that  of  a  mere  human  machine. 
How  can  you  expect  a  machine  to  act  as  a  man  ? 

The  supervision  of  the  workers  in  many  of  the  large  concerns  in  this 
country  has  been  of  late  years  increased  by  at  least  25  per  cent. 
Moreover,  this  supervision  is  not  in  very  many  cases  quite  the  right 
sort  to  ensure  good  results.  For  while  the  workman  has  declined  to 
the  level  of  a  machine,  the  foreman  and  manager  have  declined  to  the 
position  of  a  mere  taskmaster  or  policeman.  Under  such  conditions  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  workman  finds  no  interest  in  his  work,  and 
often  experiences  a  feeling  of  exquisite  relief  when  the  time  arrives  for 
him  to  lay  down  his  tools. 

No,  sir,  the  British  workman  is  neither  so  dishonest  nor  so  in¬ 
dolent  as  his  detractors  (and  they  are  many)  would  try  to  make  it 
appear.  There  are  other  and  far  graver  causes  why  Britain  is  feeling 
the  pinch  of  foreign  competition.  With  all  hie  faults,  there  is  no  work¬ 
man  so  reliable,  so  capable,  so  energetic  as  the  Britisher.  Nor  are 
there  any  workmen  whose  productions  are  so  handicapped  by  unjust 
taxation  as  are  the  products  of  British  labour. 

Take  his  position,  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  raw  material,  and 
compare  it  with  the  position  occupied  by  his  foreign  competitors.  What 
with  mining  rents  and  royalties,  preferential  railway  rates  and  shipping 
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rates,  and  other  grievances  of  a  like  character,  we  find  his  position  to  be 
that  of  the  scratch  man  in  a  sprint  handicap.  How  mineral  royalties 
affect  him  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  table : — 


Name  of  Country. 

Amount  of  Royalty  paid 
on  the  Production  of 

1  ton  of  Pig  Iron. 

8.  d. 

Cleveland,  Britain  .... 

3  3 

1  Scotland . . 

6  6 

1  France . 

0  8 

Germany . 

0  6 

1  Belgium . 

1 

1  9 

The  above  figures  clearly  indicate  his  position  in  the  struggle. 

The  amount  of  royalty  paid  on  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  is,  in 
Great  Britain,  nine  shillinga  and  sixpence  per  ton.  In  Belgium  it  is  two 
shillings  and  threepence  per  ton.  Owing  to  this,  we  find  our  position 
clearly  defined  in  the  following  table  : — 


Railways. 


Name  of  Country. 

1 

Cost  of  Construction  i 
per  mile. 

United  Kingdom . 

£ 

42,000 

France  . 

28,000 

Germany . 

21,000 

Russia . 

15,000 

United  States^  .... 

13,000 

Canada^ . 

12,000 

.  Other  Colonies*  .... 

12,000 

(1)  In  the  countries  marked  wages  are  much  higher  than 
in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  due  to  the  cost  of  land  that  the 

figures  are  so  high  in  the  latter  country. 

In  this  case  it  is  the  landlord  who  is  to  blame,  and  not  the  working  man. 

An  Atlantic  liner  on  the  double  journey  to  America  and  back  is 
estimated  to  consume  4,100  tons  of  coal.  The  royalties  paid  on  thin 
quantity  total  £200,  or  more  than  the  total  wages  paid  to  the  crew. 

The  wages  paid  for  the  production  of  600  tons  of  pig  iron  amount  to 
some  £95  to  £100,  but  the  royalties  paid  amount  to  from  £190  to  £210. 

Put  our  mineral  royalties  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Germany 
and  the  result  will  astonish  the  world. 

Preferential  railway  rates  are  another  millstone  about  the  neck  of  the 
British  workman.  Under  existing  conditions  of  transport  it  is  cheaper 
to  bring  pig  iron  from  Sweden  or  Spain  to  Manchester  or  Sheffield  than 
it  is  to  bring  it  from  Cumberland  or  Cleveland  to  the  two  centres  named. 

These  are,  I  take  it,  matters  of  just  as  much  importance  as  is  the 
general  conduct  ef  the  British  workman. 
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And  now,  sir,  to  another  point  raised  in  your  letter,  namely,  the  in¬ 
temperate  habits  of  the  British  workman.  You  make  a  statement  in 
reference  to  this  for  which  you  have  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  adduce 
in  support.  You  afdrm  that  “  the  British  workman  drinks  twice  as 
much  intoxicating  drink  as  the  foreigner.” 

I  have  seen  in  my  time  some  scores  of  tables  and  statistics  relating 
to  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors,  but  have  never  yet  found 
one  in  which  such  drinking  was  classified,  and  under  the  present  system 
I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  to  accomplish  such  classifica¬ 
tion  is  an  utter  impossibility.  True,' we  have  reliable  figures  given,  re 
the  total  consumption  of  such  liquors,  but  to  assume  from  this  that  the 
greater  portion  is  consumed  by  any  one  class  of  the  community  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  absurd.  How,  for  example,  is  it  possible  to  classify 
the  amount  of  liquor  consumed  in,  say,  one  of  our  large  hotels,  public- 
houses,  or  railway  refreshment  rooms  ?  I  deny  that  the  working  man 
drinks  more  intoxicants  than  the  average  man  of  the  other  classes  of 
society.  And  in  this,  again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  only  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  who  can  afTord  to  stock  such  liquors  on  their 
own  premises,  and  for  their  own  private  use — in  any  quantity,  at  least. 
The  fact  that  the  workman  takes  his  drink  more  publicly  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  question  of  quantity,  and  were  the  other  classes  of 
society  to  take  their  drink  as  publicly  the  stigma  now  attached  to  the 
workman  would  be  removed  to  the  shoulders  of  another  class.  Whilst 
admitting  that  the  worker  drinks  more  than  is  good  for  him,  yet  in  this 
he  is  no  worse  than  the  foreigner  or  the  men  in  the  classes  of  society 
above  him.  At  least,  let  us  be  just  in  this  matter,  and  only  allocate  the 
blame  when  we  have  absolute  proof  to  go  upon.  If  intemperance 
means  decline,  and  temperance  prosperity,  I  would  ask  :  How  do  you 
account  for  the  repeated  depressions  of  trade,  the  conditions  of  famine, 
so  frequent  and  so  prevalent  among  the  exceedingly  temperate  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  our  Indian  possessions  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  you,  sir,  to  refrain  in  the  future  from 
ascending  a  rostrum  from  which  to  preach  at  a  class  of  individuals 
already  preached  at  and  lectured  far  too  much. 

Britain’s  workmen  are  not  all  angels,  nor  are  Britain’s  employers, 
merchants,  and  landlords  archangels.  Let  us,  in  discussion  of  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  our  nation,  give  to  each  their  due  proportion 
■of  praise  or  blame,  as  they  may  deserve ;  but  if  we  would  remedy  a 
grievance  from  which  we  suffer,  we  must  first  find  out  how  the  grievance 
has  been  caused,  understand  intelligently  what  the  grievance  is,  and 
rest  assured  the  result  will  be  that  we  shall  find  an  intelligent  remedy 
therefor. 

In  the  interests  of  fair  play  and  justice, 

I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

A  British  Workman. 


THE  CASE  OF  THOMAS  TEAGTJE. 


I. 

The  cliflfs  drop  sheer  for  a  hundred  feet  on  the  seaward  side  of  the 
path,  but  a  wall  of  piled-up  turves  stands  breast-high  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  length.  On  the  landward  side  is  a  slope  of  such  a  steepness 
that  a  man  can  just  ascend  it  without  a  staff,  though  he  would  scarce 
undertake  the  descent  unassisted.  This  rises,  overgrown  with  heather 
and  rounded  close-packed  bushes  of  the  lesser  gorse,  until,  at  a  height 
of  some  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  lost  in  the  moorland 
that  stretches  towards  the  south. 

The  village  lies  in  the  mouth  of  a  coombe  that  cuts  the  moorland, 
scattered  about  on  either  side  of  a  little  stream,  which,  clear  above,  is 
here  cumbered  with  rubbish  it  has  lacked  the  power  to  carry  to  the  sea. 
A  few  boats  lie  on  the  dishevelled  sands  above  high  water,  and  a  beaten 
track,  made  clearer  by  the  white  stones  that  the  coastguards  use  to  guide 
them  at  night,  leads  up  the  eastern  slope  of  the  coombe  to  the  pathway 
that  has  been  spoken  of. 

There  had  been  no  exemplification  here  of  the  tendency  of  dissenters 
to  dissent,  even  among  themselves.  All  who  dealt  in  the  village 
belonged  to  the  same  sect.  Poor  as  they  were,  they  managed  somehow 
to  maintain  a  minister ;  but  it  was  said  among  scoffers  that  minister  and 
chapel  and  congregation  were  all  the  private  property  of  Thomas  Teague, 
and  a  jesting  name  that  was  often  given  him  in  outlying  parts  was  “  King 
of  Trevorrow.” 

He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  with  a  pale  face,  blue  with  a  strong  beard 
which  was  kept  clean-shaven.  There  was  a  curious  grotesque  rigidity 
about  his  movements,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  seemed  to  do  their 
appointed  duty  unwillingly;  his  very  voice  had  the  sound  of  being 
mecheinical,  except  when  he  g;rew  excited  in  the  act  of  prayer.  Then 
the  grotesqueness  of  gesture  almost  added  to  his  power,  as  he  stood  in 
the  dimly-lighted  chapel,  and  cried  upon  God  now  to  reveal  to  sinners 
the  awful  danger  of  the  Pit,  now  to  have  mercy  and  give  peace  to  their 
souls. 

He  had  the  one  shop  in  all  the  village,  and  filled  the  positions  of  post¬ 
master,  and  reg^istrar  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  Many  who 
could  not  read  showed  him  their  letters,  and  heard  their  contents  through 
him.  If  a  draft  came  from  some  western  mining  camp  it  was  he  who 
would  cash  it,  and  afterwards  carry  it  to  the  bank  in  the  nearest  town. 
All  the  life  of  the  village  passed  beneath  his  eyes ;  it  was  hardly  decent 
that  so  much  should  be  known  by  any  man  as  was  known  by  him,  who 
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looked  forth  on  the  community  that  dwelt  around  him,  and  was 
cognisant  of  all  the  secret  springs  of  action.  He  was  taciturn,  and  the 
curious  rigidity  of  his  facial  muscles,  the  strangeness  of  his  voice,  gave 
significance  to  his  speech  when,  as  he  sometimes  did,  he  dropped  a 
sentence  in  which  his  almost  wicked  knowledge  of  hidden  things  was 
suddenly  revealed.  He  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  deeply  religious,  and  in 
matters  of  business  none  could  call  him  dishonest ;  in  his  relations  with 
the  very  poor  he  had  sometimes  shown  a  certain  kindness,  though  none 
had  ever  dared  to  thank  him  with  effusion.  It  must  be  that  his  unpopu¬ 
larity  arose  from  the  fact  that  men  and  women  knew  they  were  watched 
by  one  who  could  not  be  deceived,  and  that  this  knowledge  deprived  them 
of  their  natural  right  to  deceive  themselves.  Children  feared  him  instinc¬ 
tively,  and  many  a  woman  has  shuddered  as  she  left  the  chapel  a  new-made 
bride,  and  thanked  God  for  the  blessed  sunlight  and  prayed  Him  to  help 
her  to  forget  the  sinister  figure  of  Teague.  In  like  manner  he  added  to 
the  terribleness  of  death,  and  there  were  many  who  had  hardly  realised 
that  they  were  bereaved  until  they  stood  by  the  desk  in  the  untidy  shop 
and  saw  him  leaninguncouthly  over  the  book  in  which  he  formally  recorded 
the  fact.  It  has  been  said  that  the  very  manner  in  which  he  used  the 
blotting  paper  had  something  which  added  to  the  distress  of  the  afflicted. 

To  the  young  minister,  who  had  given  up  most  of  the  good  things 
of  life  as  the  result  of  a  chance  visit — the  offspring  of  curiosity — to  a 
little  chapel  in  the  North,  the  man  appeared  in  a  very  different  guise. 
The  people  among  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  do  his  first  work  as  a 
minister  were  unlike  the  folk  he  had  known  hitherto.  They  talked 
another  language,  and  the  vague  and  half-unconscious  beliefs  which 
moulded  their  method  of  thought  were  unknown  to  him.  He  found 
the  situation  difficult,  and  Teague,  watching  him  silently  as  he  watched 
every  one,  perceived  his  troubles,  and  weis  somehow  moved  to  attempt 
their  alleviation.  He  gave  the  young  man  a  room  in  his  own  house 
for  some  few  days  after  his  arrival,  and  afterwards,  when  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  take  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  Mary 
Cumow,  a  widow,  it  was  Teague  who  looked  to  the  furnishing  of  his 
rooms,  and  undertook  that  the  congregation  should  supply  him  with 
certain  small  conveniences. 

II. 

On  an  evening  late  in  the  summer,  the  minister  sat  at  the  open 
window  of  his  study,  meditating  deeply  upon  the  words,  “  Deliver  us 
from  temptation,”  which  were  to  form  his  text  on  the  following  Sunday. 
He  had  greatly  desired  to  be  left  alone  until  he  should  have  arranged 
his  discourse,  and  his  tea  had  not  been  brought  to  him,  though  it  was 
close  upon  seven  in  the  evening.  Presently  he  heard  voices. 

Marina,  the  widow’s  daughter,  was  leaning  on  the  low  wall  which 
bounded  a  diminutive  garden,  and  talking  to  her  sweetheart,  Willie 
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Cardew.  The  girl  was  on  the  verge  of  womanhood,  slender  as  a  reed, 
but  full  to  the  very  finger-tips  with  a  splendid  vitality.  Her  hair  was 
dark,  her  face  was  pale  as  the  fiower  of  the  elder,  but  the  pallor  had  an 
exquisite  clarity  that  spoke  of  health  with  an  eloquence  beyond  the 
power  of  any  mixture  of  roses  and  lilies.  Her  dark  eyes  gleamed  as 
she  met  the  eager  glances  of  Garde w. 

“  Well,”  she  said  at  last,  “  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  come  for  a  little 
while.  There  is  nothing  else  to  do,  and  ’tis  a  pretty  evening.  But 
you’ll  have  to  wait  a  few  minutes.  I  must  take  up  Mr.  Lawton’s  tea. 
Win  ’ee  wait  for  me  ?  ” 

The  boy  looked  at  her  hungrily,  and  Lawton,  looking  down  from  a 
position  in  which  he  was  not  likely  to  be  seen,  was  moved  to  murmur 
the  words  of  his  chosen  text.  Marina  was  so  well  dowered  that  he  felt 
a  man  might  easily  be  driven  to  sheer  madness  for  her  sake. 

“  I’ve  got  to,  I  believe,”  said  the  boy  grudgingly.  “  Seems  like  as 
if  I  shall  always  have  to.” 

The  g^rl  laughed  lightly.  “  Some  people  do  never  know  when  they 
are  happy,”  she  said.  “  Aren’t  you  well  enough  off  now,  waiting  and 
expecting?  If  you  had  got  what  you  wanted  you  would  very  likely 
grow  tired  of  it.  ’Tis  always  best  to  want.  Why,  I  wouldn’t  say  but 
what,  when  you  come  to  look  back  on  your  life,  you  will  see  clear  that 
this  is  the  happiest  day  God  chose  to  let  you  know.”  Her  tone 
changed,  and  she  added  more  kindly,  “At  any  rate,  you  must  wait  for 
a  few  minutes  ;  I  must  get  Mr.  Lawton’s  tea.” 

The  boy  turned  with  a  gesture  of  discontent,  and  began  to  whistle. 
The  minister  sat  down  at  his  table,  and  endeavoured  to  forget  himself 
in  the  preparation  of  his  sermon ;  but  he  could  still  hear  the  whistling 
from  without,  and  he  was  listening — though  he  would  have  refused  to 
admit  the  fact  even  to  himself — to  the  sound  of  light,  quick  footsteps 
moving  about  in  the  room  below. 

At  last  Marina  knocked  at  the  door.  He  rose  and  opened  it,  and  she 
entered  with  a  tray,  on  which  were  arranged  a  teapot  and  cup  and 
saucer,  with  home-made  bread  and  jam,  butter,  and  gold-crusted  cream. 
The  minister  thanked  her  with  an  affectation  of  absent-mindedness. 
Marina  set  out  the  tea-things,  gently  shifting  some  papers  and  books 
in  order  to  make  room  for  them.  Finally  she  hesitated — she  might 
have  spoken — and  then  quitted  the  room.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
whistling  ceased,  and  the  minister  heard  the  boy  say,  “  Then  you’ve 
finished  at  last !  I  thought  you  were  never  coming.” 

Marina  answered  laughingly,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  retreating 
footsteps.  The  minister  turned  to  his  tea,  and  dallied  with  it  discon¬ 
tentedly.  Then  he  restored  everything  to  the  tray,  placed  it  outside 
his  door,  and  proceeded  to  write  his  sermon,  addressing  himself  to  the 
task  with  a  desperate  effort  after  concentration. 
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The  lovers  descended  into  the  village,  crossed  the  stream  by  a  rough 
bridge  of  stone,  and  took  the  track  that  leads  to  the  cliff  path.  They 
talked  but  little,  for  Willie  had,  if  the  truth  3  told,  no  real  under¬ 
standing  of  the  girl  he  had  chosen  to  love.  They  walked  slowly,  for 
the  night  was  still  and  quiet-coloured,  and  the  hush  of  the  waves  might 
have  been  the  sound  of  the  twilight  softly  falling.  Once  Marina 
darted  from  the  track  with  a  cry  of  delight,  and  returned  with  a  sprig 
of  white  heather,  which  she  placed  at  her  breast.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  they  were  even  unusually  silent,  and  the  evening  exercised 
unchecked  its  lovely  influence.  Along  the  pathway,  with  its  hedge  of 
piled  turves,  they  could  not  walk  side  by  side.  Marina  took  the  fore¬ 
most  place,  and  her  lover  followed  after,  watching  rather  moodily  the 
exquisite  grace  of  her  fig^e. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  place  where  they  were  chiefly  wont  to  linger 
in  their  walks  abroad.  The  pathway  sweeps  suddenly  inward,  following, 
almost  at  right  angles  to  its  original  direction,  a  sudden  change  of  the 
coast  line.  Standing  there,  you  look  across  a  wide  beach  of  level  sand 
to  a  magnificent  bluff.  The  intervening  stretch  of  cliff  is  overgrown 
with  a  thicket  of  hazels,  and  those  who  care  to  explore  it  may  discover 
an  ancient  wishing- well,  still  visited  by  lovers.  At  the  point  where 
the  path  suddenly  turns,  the  hedge  is  broken.  A  great  boulder  of 
white  spar — a  landmark  for  centuries  to  fishermen  in  the  bay — ^juts 
out  of  the  cliff,  and  here  the  lovers  sat  down  on  a  little  plateau,  their 
backs  supported  by  the  rock  as  they  gazed  out  to  sea. 

The  moon  had  yet  to  rise ;  the  stars  were  few.  They  looked  into  a 
beautiful  greyness,  and  watched  the  come  and  of  light  from  the 
white  tower  (still  faintly  discernible)  on  an  island  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  bay.  Neither  of  them  desired  to  talk,  but  while  they  sat 
there  silent,  these  children  of  the  moorland  and  sea-confines  experienced 
one  of  those  periods  of  mysterious  emotion  which  are  decreed  for  all  who 
come  of  their  ancient  race.  It  is  the  emotion  seen  oftenest  in  times  of 
religious  revival,  the  emotion  which  can  capture  and  persuade  the  whole 
of  a  pleasant  company  gathered  for  social  intercourse,  so  that  songs 
which  have  been  heard  a  hundred  times  become  pregnant  with  an 
ang^sh  weU-nigh  intolerable,  and  even  the  jester  of  the  company  is 
glad  to  find  an  excuse  for  postponing  the  hour  of  separation,  because  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  lonely  homeward  walk  through  the  dark,  quiet 
streets  of  the  little  country  town. 

Without  speaking  to  one  another  they  listened  with  an  eager  attention 
for  some  sound  which  only  the  ears  of  the  initiated  can  hear — some¬ 
thing  more  subtle  than  the  sound  of  the  fall  of  the  twilight,  and  yet  as 
distinctly  to  be  heard.  They  were  thrilled  so  that  the  blood  dashed 
back  upon  their  hearts,  when  they  heard  at  last  the  sound  of  footsteps 
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steadily  advancing.  The  steps  came  nearer:  they  were  just  on  the 
other  edge  of  the  great  white  spar.  Willie  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
hoarse,  inarticulate  cry,  as  the  gaunt  black  figure  of  Teague 
appeared  and  stood  before  him.  It  was  only  for  a  moment.  The 
rocky  plateau  on  which  they  stood  was  only  small.  It  would  seem  that 
Teague  had  been  immersed  in  thought,  and  that  the  sadden  uprising  of 
this  unexpected  figure  startled  him.  He  staggered,  clutching  at  the 
air,  disappeared,  and  fell  to  the  beach  a  hundred  feet  below. 

The  lovers  heard  the  horrid  sound  of  his  fall. 

IV. 

For  a  moment’s  space  there  was  silence  between  them.  Marina 
also  had  started  to  her  feet,  and  the  two  stood  gazing  down  towards  the 
obscurity  of  the  beach,  their  breath  coming  in  shaken  sobs,  their  figures 
trembling  with  excess  of  terror.  At  last  Marina  spoke.  “You  must 
go  down  to  him.” 

“  I  can’t  do  it,”  said  the  boy,  “  I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  it.” 

“You  must,”  said  Marina,  “he  maybe  .  .  .  .”  she  gulped,  and 
swallowed  something,  “  he  may  need  your  help.” 

“  He’s  dead,”  answered  Willie,  “  no  man  could  fall  like  that,  except 
to  his  death.  He  is  beyond  all  help.” 

“  But  you  must  go  down  and  see  what  can  be  done.  Then  we  can  go 
back  to  Trevorrow  and  get  others  to  come.” 

She  watched  him,  standing  at  the  angle  of  the  path,  as  he  walked  to 
where  a  diJOdcult  way  led  down  to  the  beach.  He  was  soon  lost  to  sight 
against  the  blackness  of  the  cliff,  and  the  loneliness  of  her  position 
came  back  on  her.  The  gloom  that  surrounded  her  was  filled  with 
malignant  presences :  she  was  half  in  mind  to  attempt  the  descent 
herself ;  it  was  with  difficulty  she  kept  herself  from  crying  out  to  her 
sweetheart,  bidding  him  come  back  to  her,  and  leave  that  horrid  thing 
to  stare  with  blank  eyes  into  the  sky  until  they  could  get  help  from  the 
village.  Her  sense  of  dreadful  isolation  became  greater  when  at  last  a 
shadow  stepped  out  of  the  utter  darkness  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and 
moved  over  the  grey  sands  towards  a  point  directly  under  that  at  which 
she  stood.  A  few  moments  later  she  uttered  a  cry  of  abject  terror,  and 
crouched  back  against  the  white  rock. 

She  had  seen  two  shadows  come,  one  after  the  other,  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  first  had  gone,  and  once  again  she  listened  in  an  agony 
for  a  sound  that  was  not  yet  audible. 

It  came  at  last.  There  was  a  slight  fall  of  stones,  as  if  some  one  had 
walked  carelessly  on  a  rough  path.  Then  came  the  sound  of  footsteps 
steadily  advancing.  She  crouched  against  the  rock  in  the  clutch  of  a 
fear  more  abject  than  that  of  imminent  death.  Then  for  a  moment  the 
black,  ungainly  figure  of  Teague  stood  where  she  had  seen  it  in  the 
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instant  of  his  fall,  and  the  living  man  walked  past  her,  as  if  unaware 
of  her  presence,  and  took  the  path  towards  the  village. 

V. 

For  a  while  the  g^rl  lay  silent,  forgetting  in  her  agony  of  terror  the 
absence  of  her  lover.  But  presently  she  heard  the  sound  of  his  feet 
disturbing  the  loose  stones  of  the  path,  and  a  moment  afterwards  a  new 
fear  took  hold  of  her.  The  man  walked  strangely,  laughing  in  a 
manner  hardly  human,  and  now  and  again  he  babbled  insurticulately.  He 
swung  his  arms  about  in  grotes(j^ue  gestures  that  could  not  but  remind 
her  of  Tesigue.  His  face  was  changed.  Only  one  emotion  was 
adequately  expressed,  a  kind  of  animal  alertness  against  some  lurking 
danger. 

At  the  sight  of  Marina  he  broke  into  dreadful  laughter. 

“  Will !  ”  she  said,  “  Will !  Stop  it !  I  can’t  bear  to  see  you  laugh 
like  that.  What  did  you  see  ?  ” 

The  mere  sound  of  a  voice  seemed  to  arouse  his  fear.  He  gathered 
himself  into  a  crouching  attitude  and  looked  about  him,  exploring  the 
dark  with  shifty  eyes.  Then  he  sprang  forward  with  a  fresh  outbreak 
of  laughter,  and  made  his  way  along  the  path  that  led  into  the  village. 
He  went  quickly  but  stumblingly,  and  the  girl,  as  she  followed  after, 
saw  him  still  apishly  mocking  the  gestures  that  were  habitual  with 
Teague  when  the  spirit  of  prayer  was  on  him,  and  the  people  in  the 
dimly-lighted  chapel  trembled  for  fear  of  the  Pit. 

Presently,  when  they  had  come  to  the  coombe  side,  and  the  lights  of 
the  village  were  visible,  Willie  broke  into  a  run,  and  was  lost  to  sight. 
A  new  terror — a  blind  fear  of  the  dark — fell  on  Marina.  She  also  ran 
towards  the  lights,  yearning  for  the  familiar  presence  of  men.  She  had 
come  to  the  bridge  before  she  got  relief.  There  she  beheld  a  figure 
that  walked  slowly  towards  her ;  it  was  the  Eeverend  Arthur  Lawton, 
who  had  found  a  difiiculty  in  completing  his  sermon  on  Temptation,  and 
had  come  forth  to  walk  by  the  sea  and  meditate  in  solitude  on  the  text 
that  occupied  his  mind. 

He  recognised  her  quickly,  and  knew  that  something  terrible  had  be¬ 
fallen  her.  “  Marina !  ”  he  cried. 

He  sprang  forward,  but  he  was  too  late.  She  had  fainted,  and  lay 
huddled  at  his  feet. 

Afterwards,  when  she  had  recovered  somewhat,  she  told  him  brokenly 
the  thing  which  had  happened,  and  the  minister  was  compelled  to  believe 
that  she  and  her  lover,  being  the  children  and  slaves  of  their  race,  had 
been  the  victims  of  some  monstrous  hallucination.  She  told  him, 
sobbing  the  while,  that  Teague  had  fallen  so  that  he  must  assuredly 
be  dead,  and  that  he  had  arisen  immediately  and  climbed  the  nliflF,  and 
walked  past  her  silently  with  bloody  face.  Willie,  she  said,  had  seen 
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the  thing,  and  was  now  crazed  with  fear.  The  minister  could  not  but 
think  that  the  same  affliction  had  come  on  her. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  his  manifest  duty  to  compel  her  to  return  to 
her  home.  He  had  little  need  to  urge  this  upon  her.  She  was  eager 
for  the  shelter  of  familiar  walls.  But  as  he  went  with  her,  he  experi¬ 
enced  an  exaggeration  of  what  the  young  man  feels  when,  for  the  first 
time,  alone  with  a  woman  who  has  been  lightly  laughing  and  talking 
of  trivial  every-day  matters,  he  sees  her  taken  with  hysteria,  sobbing, 
affrighted  by  the  minutest  noises  until  she  has  been  satisfied  as  to  their 
origin,  and  at  intervals  breaking  into  wild,  irrational  laughter.  Nor 
did  he  get  to  his  bed  without  fresh  matter  for  reflection. 

Willie  was  missing,  and  search  was  made  for  him  until  long  after 
midnight.  He  was  found  at  last  in  a  tumble-down  cowshed  in  a  field 
that  verged  upon  the  moorland.  He  lay  in  a  comer,  crouching  like  an 
animal,  and  at  first  he  resisted  capture,  fighting  violently,  but  rather 
with  teeth  and  nails  than  with  the  natural  weapons  of  man.  Then, 
suddenly,  he  collapsed.  He  broke  into  a  wild  passion  of  sobbing,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  back  to  the  village.  He  was  put  to  bed,  and 
his  mother  sat  beside  him,  soothing  him  like  a  frightened  child  until  he 
fell  asleep,  and  then  not  daring  to  leave  him  because  of  the  iU  dreams 
by  which  he  was  racked. 

Teague  had  arrived  at  the  shop  shortly  before  the  minister  met 
Marina  on  the  bridge.  Two  or  three  of  the  women-folk  were  there. 
The  work  of  the  day  was  over,  and  they  had  come  partly  that  they 
might  procure  various  trifles  that  they  needed,  and  partly  for  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mrs.  Teague,  a  plump  good-natured  woman,  whose  frank  and 
open  interest  in  all  the  doings  of  the  world  made  it  more  than  a  little 
wonderful  that  she  should  be  the  wife  of  Thomas  Teague.  The  man 
walked  straight  to  the  kitchen,  and  washed  at  the  sink.  His  wife 
screamed  at  the  sight  of  his  bloody  face,  but  he  did  not  so  much  as  look 
at  her.  Later  on  he  told  them  that  he  had  fallen,  and  had  escaped  as 
by  a  miracle. 

“Is  it  not  written,”  he  said,  “‘He  shall  give  His  angels  charge 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways  ’  ?  ” 

He  woidd  say  no  more,  and  it  was  spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  the 
man,  who  was  never  quite  like  others,  that  he  busied  himself  on  this 
night  of  the  10th  of  August  with  his  registers,  and  then  went  silently 
to  bed,  paying  no  heed  to  the  stir  that  prevailed  in  the  village  on 
account  of  what  had  happened  to  Marina  and  her  lover. 

VI. 

The  events  of  the  next  few  weeks  need  only  to  be  summarised  briefly. 
Teague  was  indubitably  changed,  and  the  feeling  of  distriut  which  he 
had  always  aroused  in  simple  minds  developed  into  something  like 
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actual  fear.  He  had  never  been  wont  to  talk  for  the  mere  sake  of 
being  companionable.  Now  he  became  more  silent  than  ever,  and  his 
face,  which  still  bore  the  scars  of  his  wounds,  had  more  than  its  original 
rigidity.  Moreover,  the  people  who  looked  at  it  were  necessarily 
reminded  of  his  incredible  escape,  and  then  went  on  to  think  of 
WiUie  Cardew. 

It  was  evident  his  case  was  hopeless.  Usually  he  was  perfectly 
quiet,  but  he  had  become  altogether  mindless,  eating  and  drinking 
and  sleeping,  and  understanding  nothing  of  what  passed  around  him. 
Once  he  had  come  face  to  face  with  Teague,  and  the  people  who  saw 
the  meeting  could  not  fail  to  remember  and  reflect  upon  the  frenzy 
into  which  he  fell.  It  was  plain  to  all  that  the  elder  man  made  him 
abjectly  afraid ;  and  yet  he  raved  and  gesticulated  as  if  he  would  have 
killed  him.  Teague  had  passed  by,  never  glancing  at  him,  though 
the  eyes  were  alert  as  ever  in  the  strained  white  face;  but  the 
people  remembered. 

They  had  before  them  also  the  spectacle  of  Mrs.  Teague.  At  flrst 
they  had  thronged  to  the  shop  to  tender  their  cong^ratulations  on  the 
escape  of  her  husband,  and  had  then  gone  on  naturally  to  speak  of  the 
terrible  results  the  mere  sight  of  the  accident  had  produced  in  Willie. 
But  gradually  they  dropped  the  subject,  and  then  foxmd  it  difficult  to 
talk  at  all,  and  went  to  the  shop  no  more  often  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  They  saw  the  plump,  good-natured  woman  growing  grey 
and  timid,  and  physically  shrunken;  and  there  was  a  look  in  her 
eyes  that  compelled  a  generous  pity. 

Marina  had  somewhat  recovered.  Willie  had  never  been  much  to 
her,  and  this  she  realised  now  as  she  saw  him  move  about  in  the 
sun,  demented.  Her  beauty  was  a  little  refined,  and  she  cared  not 
to  walk  alone  at  night.  But  the  shock  of  the  events  of  the  10th  of 
August  was  assuredly  affecting  her  less  and  less. 

It  was  noticed  that  Thomas  Teag^ue  had  an  even  g^reater  regard  for  the 
minister  than  he  had  possessed  up  to  that  dreadful  night.  The  two  used 
to  walk  together  much,  and  some  who  openly  avowed  the  feeling  of 
aversion  with  which  the  shopkeeper  inspired  them,  went  so  far  as  to 
speak  no  less  openly  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lawton  was  undoubtedly  ill. 
It  was  told  of  him  that  during  the  daytime  he  kept  so  far  as  was 
possible  to  his  own  study ;  that  the  widow  found  it  difficult — though  she 
was  famous  for  her  skill  in  cooking — to  hit  on  any  dish  that  would 
induce  him  to  eat  the  barest  minimum  of  food  ;  and  that  he  was  now 
in  the  habit  of  taking  long,  lonely  walks  by  night.  It  was  observed  of 
him  that  his  preaching  grew  more  and  more  effectual.  In  the  first  days 
of  his  ministry  he  had  been  fluent  to  a  degree,  and  all  the  world  had 
admired  his  readiness.  Now  he  preached  hesitatingly,  as  if  he  fought 
continually  against  some  imseen  antagonist.  But  there  were  moments 
of  moving  intensity,  and  when  he  prayed  the  people  trembled  as  he  set 
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forth  the  horrors  that  await  the  sinner,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he  talked  of 
things  he  had  himself  seen. 

To  Marina  he  hardly  ever  spoke,  and  yet  a  close  observer  might  have 
noticed  that  in  his  most  impassioned  moments  the  words  he  uttered  were 
addressed  to  her  with  a  directness  altogether  unconcealed.  Up  to  the 
present  he  had  never  preached  his  sermon  on  Temptation. 

VII. 

It  was  on  a  Wednesday,  late  in  October,  that  Thomas  Teague  called  for 
the  last  time  on  the  Reverend  Arthur  Lawton.  On  the  previous  evening 
the  minister  had  gone  wandering  late,  but  on  his  return  a  villager,  who 
happened  to  pass,  had  seen  him  talking  to  Marina  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  cottage,  and  had  observed  that  they  seemed  to  be  discussing  a 
matter  of  importance,  and  speaking  not  without  emotion. 

Marina  started  visibly  when  she  answered  Teague’s  knock,  but  she  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  the  minister’s  room,  and  left  the  two  together, 

Lawton  greeted  his  friend  with  a  poor  show  of  welcome,  and  then 
sat  silent,  eyeing  moodily  a  small  canvas  bag  with  which  he  had  been 
playing.  Teague  glanced  at  this,  and  a  faint  shadow  of  a  smile  passed 
over  his  lips.  “  I  find  you  unwell  ?  ” 

“Brother  Teague,”  said  the  minister,  “  I  am  much  troubled  in  spirit, 
and  I  would  fain  ask  counsel,  but  that  there  are  matters  that  I  hardly 
dare  to  mention  in  my  prayers.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  may 
speak  to  you.” 

He  lifted  the  bag  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  a  pile  of  gold  coins 
fell  with  a  jingle  on  the  table. 

“  A  hundred  pounds,”  he  said.  “  While  I  was  walking  last  night  this 
was  left  here  by  a  messenger  whom  Mrs.  Curnow  did  not  recognise,  and 
who  did  not  give  any  name.  With  the  gold  was  a  scrap  of  paper  with 
the  inscription,  ‘  From  a  Friend.^  ” 

“A miracle,”  said  Teague.  “I  knew  that  you  had  won  the  love  of 
the  people,  and  I  was  glad,  because  I  have  felt  myself  answerable  to 
them  for  you.  I  told  them  from  the  first  that  they  would  love  you. 
But  I  did  not  know  there  was  one  soul  in  the  village  that  possessed  so 
great  a  sum.  Think  what  may  be  done  with  a  hundred  pounds* 
There  are  many  people  starving  here  who  could  gpo  away  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  start  a  new  life,  forgetting  all  the  miseries  of  the  old,  if  they 
had  but  a  hundred  pounds.  With  you  I  know  how  it  will  go :  it  will 
return  to  the  poor  from  whom  it  was  dragged,  may  be,  penny  by  penny, 
and  shilling  by  shilling,  by  people  that  knew  not  the  Lord.  You  are 
sometimes  foolishly  generous,  Mr.  Lawton,  if  a  good  deed  can  ever  be 
folly.  But  what  a  sense  of  power  it  gives  to  a  man  to  think  of  all  that 
can  be  done  with  a  hundred  pounds.  The  man  who  has  millions  could 
hardly  produce  more  wonderful  effects  than  you  could  bring  about  with 
that  little  pile  of  g^ld.” 
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Lawton  piuhed  the  coins  away  from  him,  and  started  to  his  feet. 
“  Mr.  Teague,  you  sent  me  that  money  yourself.  Why  ?  ” 

“  What  if  I  did  ?  ”  said  Teague,  and  he  laughed,  so  that  Marina 
heard  in  the  room  below,  and  shuddered.  “  What  if  I  did  give  you 
the  money  ?  I  have  no  need  of  it,  and  money  is  power.  Why  should 
I  not  put  power  in  the  hands  of  one  whom  I  have  studied  as  I  have 
studied  you,  and  know  as  I  know  you?  I  am  a  quiet,  plain  man, 
Mr.  Lawton,  but  you  will  have  heard  that  they  talk  of  the  chapel  as 
part  of  my  property.  Sometimes  I  wish  it  were,  for  I  have  loved 
it  better  than  I  have  loved  anything  that  is  my  own.  You  have  served 
the  chapel  nobly,  and  I  am  glad  to  put  power  in  your  hands.” 

“  Power  to  do  good  is  power  to  do  evil,”  muttered  the  minister. 

“  I  know,  I  know,”  answered  the  other,  putting  out  his  hands  sooth¬ 
ingly,  and  speaking  with  an  urbanity  that  was  not  usual  with  him. 
“  You  are  unwell,  and  you  doubt  even  yourself.  A  change  would  be 
an  advantage,  though  we  cannot  spare  you  for  long.  I  would  like  to 
lend  you  my  dog-cart  and  send  you  in  to  Trenear  to  have  a  teilk  with 
the  minister  there.  You  might  beg  his  hospitality  for  the  night,  and 
when  you  came  back  you  would  be  a  happier  man  and  a  better  minister. 
Will  you  go  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“He  had  named  the  town,  ten  mites  distant  across  the  moor,  from 
which  it  was  possible  to  take  train  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  so 
to  escape  altogether  beyond  its  limits.  The  minister  hesitated,  and 
Teague  was  plainly  distressed  at  his  lack  of  decision. 

“I  pray  you  to  understand,”  he  said,  “  that  I  am  not  offering  you  a 
favour.  I  would  even  put  it  to  you  as  a  matter  of  obvious  duty.  You 
are  unwell,  and  in  so  far  as  you  are  unwell  you  are  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  your  post.  This  little  change  will  do  much  to  recover  you. 
It  is  your  duty  to  go.” 

Lawton  faced  him  with  a  white  face  in  which  the  dark  eyes  burned 
eagerly.  “I  will  tell  you  later  in  the  day,”  he  said,  and,  content  with 
this  assurance,  Teague  retired  and  left  him  to  himself. 

The  minister  looked  at  the  g^ld  upon  the  table,  and  then,  gathering 
it  carefully  together,  he  put  it  into  the  bag  and  locked  it  away  in  his 
desk.  Then  he  crossed  to  the  fireplace,  and  looked  long  at  two 
photographs.  One  showed  the  face  of  an  old  lady,  grey-haired,  with 
the  serenest  eyes  that  ever  looked  into  a  son’s  with  absolute  faith 
and  pride.  The  other  portrait  was  that  of  a  young  girl,  beautiful  as 
the  dawn.  He  looked  at  the  pictures  for  some  minutes.  Then  he 
took  them  from  their  frames,  tore  them  across,  and  flung  them  behind 
the  fire. 

That  night  a  small  boy,  hired  by  Marina,  took  to  Teague  a  note 
which  told  him  the  minister  would  be  glad  to  accept  his  offer,  but  that, 
having  divers  engagements  that  could  not  be  neglected,  he  would  not 
be  ready  until  dusk. 
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ym. 

That  night  the  minister  slept  not  at  all,  and  on  the  morrow  the 
widow  was  shocked  at  his  deadly  pallor. 

"  I  suppose  I  aren’t  so  fond  of  Mr.  Teague  as  I  ought  to  be,  but  I 
can’t  but  thank  him  for  this.  I  don’t  haidly  know  what  is  come  to 
people  in  Trenear  since  he  met  with  that  accident.  ’Tis  natural 
enough  that  Marina  shouldn’t  be  quite  herself  after  seeing  such  a 
terrible  thing,  and  I  suppose  poor  Willie  was  never  very  strong  in  the 
head.  But  there’s  lots  of  people  that  aren’t  well  and  can’t  tell  what  is 
the  matter  with  them.  Mrs.  Teague  is  wasted  to  a  shadow,  and  I’ve 
watched  you,  anxious,  for  weeks  past.  You  aren’t  like  you  belong  to 
be  at  all,  and  I’m  fine  and  glad  to  think  Mr.  Teague  have  made  ’ee 
take  a  little  change.” 

She  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  that  the  minister  had  very  little  to 
say  in  reply.  She  understood  that  he  was  certainly  out  of  sorts,  and 
his  taciturnity  only  served  to  increase  her  approval  of  the  measures 
taken  by  Thomas  Teague  to  secure  him  a  holiday.  She  lifted  the  tray 
and  prepared  to  go. 

“  And  if  I  was  you,”  she  said  fiinally,  “I  shouldn’t  be  in  a  hurry  for 
a  day  or  two.  There’s  no  one  dying  that  I’ve  heard  of,  and  no  one 
wanting  to  be  married.  So  ’twill  be  all  right  if  you  are  back  by 
Sunday.” 

Left  alone,  the  minister  packed  a  bag  which  seemed  out  of  proportion 
to  his  probable  needs.  He  placed  in  it  the  greater  part  of  Teague’s 
gift,  and  searched  out  clothes,  some  of  which  were  entirely  unclerical. 
He  seemed  to  linger  over  the  work,  and  yet  it  was  soon  done.  He  ate 
no  dinner,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  widow,  and  all  the  afternoon  he 
sat  impatiently  awaiting  the  hour  of  his  departure.  Now  and  again  he 
would  rise  and  open  drawers  and  tear  up  manuscripts,  and  fling  them 
on  the  fire.  The  sun  set  and  the  twilight  fell.  He  grew  angary  with 
Teague  as  the  minutes  went  by,  and  the  trap  still  delayed.  But  at 
last,  when  it  did  come,  the  twilight  was  deepening  into  night.  He 
carried  down  his  bag  and  took  his  seat.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
horses  in  earlier  days,  and  the  rather  shabby  eqmpage  passed  through 
the  village  with  a  dash  that  startled  its  inhabitants,  who  recognised 
the  occupant,  having  already  spent  some  hours  in  discussing  his 
holiday. 

Half-way  up  the  bill  the  horse  slackened  its  pace,  and  Lawton  took 
an  air  of  expectancy.  The  road  moimts  for  awhile  between  deep  banks, 
but  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  just  before  it  takes  the  moor,  these 
banks  recede,  and  there  is  an  open  space,  grown  with  bushes  of  the 
giant  gorse,  brambles  and  windy  hawthorns.  As  he  drew  near  to  this 
point  the  minister  became  more  visibly  expectant,  and  when  he  had 
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reached  it  he  drew  rein.  The  figure  of  a  girl  appeared  silently  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  Marina  prepared  to  take  her  seat  beside  him. 

But  suddenly  an  uncouth  figure  sprang  at  the  horse’s  head  and  held 
it,  though  Lawton  lashed  at  it  with  his  whip,  and  a  hoarse,  horrible  voice 
cried  to  them,  “  The  Devil !  the  Devil !  there,  behind  that  bush.  Come 
forth,  Satan.  Come  forth  and  show  thyself.” 

A  horror  came  on  them;  the  poor  beast  trembled,  and  was  still. 
Slowly,  as  if  irresistibly  drawn,  the  figure  of  Thomas  Teague  advanced 
upon  them.  The  old  wounds  had  broken  forth,  and  showed  black  on  the 
white  of  his  face,  and  the  way  of  his  walking  was  awful.  The  boy  fled 
into  the  night.  Teague  came  forth  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  cart, 
and  stammered  and  staggered,  his  head  hanging  all  on  one  side.  Then 
he  laughed  wickedly  and  fell. 

They  carried  the  body  into  the  village,  wondering  at  the  bloody 
wounds  upon  the  face,  but  not  guessing  that  he  had  a  broken  neck,  and 
in  all  his  body  hardly  a  bone  that  was  whole.  And  it  was  later  still 
that  men  heard  of  a  thing  that  was  found  written  in  the  register  of 
deaths  in  the  hand  of  Thomas  Teague  : — 

Atigwtt  lO^A,  iifi  Thomm  Teague,  aged  59.  God  hare  mercy  ! 

H.  D.  Lowry. 


MANKIND  IN  THE  MAKING. 

IV. — The  Beginnings  of  the  Mind  and  Language. 

The  new^born  child  is  at  first  no  more  than  an  animal.  Indeed,  it  is 
among  the  lowest  and  most  helpless  of  all  animals,  a  mere  vegetative 
lump  ;  assimilation  incarnate — wailing.  It  is  for  the  first  day  in  its  life 
deaf,  it  squints  blindly  at  the  world,  its  limbs  are  beyond  its  control, 
its  hands  clutch  drowningly  at  anything  whatever  that  drifts  upon  this 
vast  sea  of  being  into  which  it  has  plunged  so  amazingly.  And  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  subtly,  so  subtly  that  never  at  any  time  can  we  mark  with 
certainty  the  increment  of  its  coming,  there  creeps  into  this  soft 
aud  claimant  little  creature  a  mind,  a  will,  a  personality,  the  beg^ning 
of  all  that  is  real  and  spiritual  in  man.  In  a  little  while  there  are 
eyes  full  of  interest  and  clutching  hands  full  of  purpose,  smiles  and 
frowns,  the  babbling  beginning  of  expression  and  affections  and  aver¬ 
sions.  Before  the  first  year  is  out  there  is  obedience  and  rebellion, 
choice  and  self-control,  speech  has  commenced,  and  the  struggle  of  the 
newcomer  to  stand  on  his  feet  in  Ihis  world  of  men.  The  process  is 
unanalysable ;  given  a  certain  measure  of  care  and  protection,  these 
things  come  spontaneously,  with  the  merest  rough  encouragement  of 
things  and  voices  about  the  child  they  are  evoked. 

But  every  day  the  inherent  impulse  makes  a  larger  demand  upon 
the  surroundings  of  the  child,  if  it  is  to  do  its  best  and  fullest.  Ob¬ 
viously,  quite  apart  from  physical  consequences,  the  environment  of  a 
little  child  may  be  good  or  bad,  better  or  worse  for  it  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  ways.  It  may  be  distracting  or  over-stimulating,  it  may 
evoke  and  increase  fear,  it  may  be  drab  and  dull  and  depressing,  it 
may  be  stupefying,  it  may  be  misleading  and  productive  of  vicious 
habits  of  mind.  And  our  business  is  to  find  just  what  is  the  best 
possible  environment,  the  one  that  will  give  the  soundest  and  fullest 
growth,  not  only  of  body  but  of  intelligence. 

Now  from  the  very  earliest  phase  the  infant  stands  in  need  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  interesting  things.  At  first  these  are  mere  vague  sense 
impressions,  but  in  a  month  or  so  there  is  a  distinct  looking  at  objects  ; 
presently  follows  reaching  and  clutching,  and  soon  the  little  creature  is 
urgent  for  fresh  things  to  see,  handle,  hear,  fresh  experiences  of  all 
sorts,  fresh  combinations  of  things  already  known.  The  newborn  mind 
is  soon  as  hungry  as  the  body.  And  if  a  healthy  well-fed  child  cries, 
it  is  probably  by  reason  of  this  unsatisfied  hunger,  it  lacks  an  interest, 
it  is  hored,  that  dismal  vacant  suffering  that  punishes  the  failure  of 
living  things  to  live  fully  and  completely.  As  Mr.  Charles  Booth  has 
pointed  out  in  his  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People,  it  is  probable  that  in 
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this  respect  the  children  of  the  relatively  poor  are  least  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  The  very  poor  infant  passes  its  life  in  the  family  room,  there  is 
a  going  and  coming,  an  interesting  activity  of  domestic  work  on  the 
part  of  its  mother,  the  preparation  of  meals,  the  intermittent  presence 
of  the  father,  the  whole  gamut  of  its  mother’s  unsophisticated  temper. 

It  is  carried  into  crowded  and  eventful  streets  at  all  hours.  It  partici¬ 
pates  in  pothouse  soirees  and  assists  at  the  business  of  shopping.  It 
may  not  lead  a  very  hygienic  life,  but  it  does  not  lead  a  dull  one. 
Contrast  with  its  lot  that  of  the  lonely  child  of  some  woman  of  fashion, 
leading  its  beautifully  non-bacterial  life  in  a  carefully  secluded  nursery 
under  the  control  of  a  virtuous,  punctual,  invariable,  conscientious 
rather  than  emotional  nurse.  The  poor  little  soul  wails  as  often  for 
events  as  the  slum  baby  does  for  nourishment.  Into  its  grey  nursery 
there  rushes  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  a  breathless,  preoccupied, 
excessively  dressed,  cleverish,  many-sided,  fundamentally  silly,  and 
universally  incapable  woman,  vociferates  a  little  conventional  affection, 
slaps  a  kiss  or  so  upon  her  offspring,  and  goes  off  again  to  collect  that 
daily  meed  of  admiration  and  cheap  envy  which  is  the  gusto  of  her 
world.  After  that  gushing,  rustling,  incomprehensible  passage,  the 
child  relapses  into  the  boring  care  of  its  bored  hireling  for  another  day. 
The  nurse  writes  her  letters,  mends  her  clothes,  reads  and  thinks  of  the 
natural  interests  of  her  own  life,  and  the  child  is  “  good  ”  just  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  it  doesn’t  “  worry.” 

The  ideal  environment  should  contain  the  almost  constant  presence 
of  the  mother,  for  no  one  is  so  likely  to  be  constantly  various  and  inter¬ 
esting  and  so  untiring  as  she.  It  is  entirely  on  account  of  this  ideal 
environment  that  monogamy  finds  its  practical  sanction,  because  it 
ensures  the  presiding  mother  the  maximum  of  security  and  self-respect. 
A  woman  who  enjoys  the  full  rights  of  a  wife  without  a  complete  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  motherhood  profits  by  the  imputation  of  things 
she  has  failed  to  perform.  To  secure  an  ideal  environment  for  children 
in  as  many  cases  as  possible  is  the  second  of  the  two  great  practical 
ends — the  first  being  sound  births,  for  which  the  rules  of  sexual 
morality  exist.  Apart  from  these  ends  sexual  morality  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  sentiment  or  theology,  and  outside  the  scope  of  the  New 
Republican  dream  altogether.  .  .  .  Do  not  let  this  passage  be  mis¬ 
understood.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  New  Republican  ignores  sexual 
morality  except  on  these  grounds,  but  so  far  as  his  New  Republicanism 
goes  he  does,  just  as  a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  so  far  as 
his  aeronautical  interests  go,  or  as  an  ecclesiastical  architect  so  far  as 
his  architecture  goes. 

The  ideal  environment  should  no  doubt  centre  about  a  nursery — a 
clean,  airy,  brightly  lit,  brilliantly  adorned  room,  into  which  there  should 
be  a  frequent  coming  and  going  of  things  and  people ;  but  from  the 
time  the  child  begins  to  recognise  objects  and  individuals  it  should  be 
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taken  for  little  spells  into  other  rooms  and  different  surroundings.  In 
the  homelj,  convenient,  servantless  abode  over  which  the  able-bodied, 
capable,  skilful,  civilised  women  of  the  future  will  preside,  the  child 
will  naturally  follow  its  mother’s  morning  activities  from  room  to  room. 
Its  mother  will  talk  to  it,  chance  visitors  will  sign  to  it.  There  should 
be  a  public  or  private  garden  available  where  its  perambulator  coiild 
staad  in  fine  weather ;  and  its  promenades  should  not  be  too  much  a 
matter  of  routine.  To  go  along  a  road  with  some  traffic  is  better  for  a 
child  than  to  go  along  a  secluded  path  between  hedges  ;  a  street  comer 
is  better  than  a  laurel  plantation  as  a  pitch  for  perambulators. 

When  a  child  is  five  or  six  months  old  it  will  have  got  a  certain  use 
and  grip  with  its  hands,  and  it  will  want  to  handle  and  examine  and 
test  the  properties  of  as  many  objects  as  it  can.  Gifts  begin.  There 
seems  scope  for  a  wiser  selection  in  these  early  gifts.  At  present  it  is 
chiefly  woolly  animals  with  bells  inside  them,  woolly  balls,  and  so  forth, 
that  reach  the  baby’s  hands.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  a  child’s 
attention  should  be  so  predominantly  fixed  on  wool.  These  toys 
are  coloured  very  tastefully,  but  as  Freyer  has  advanced  strong 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  child’s  discrimination  of  colours  is 
extremely  rudimentary  until  the  second  year  has  beg^n,  these  tasteful 
arrangements  are  simply  an  appeal  to  the  parent.  Light,  dark,  yellow, 
perhaps  red  and  other  colours  ”  seem  to  constitute  the  colour  system  of 
a  very  young  infant.  It  is  to  the  parent,  too,  that  the  humorous  and 
realistic  quality  of  the  animal  forms  appeal.  The  parent  does  the 
shopping  and  has  to  be  amused.  The  babyish  parent  who  really  ought 
to  have  a  doll  instead  of  a  child  is  sufficiently  abundant  in  our  world  to 
dominate  the  shops,  and  there  is  a  vast  traffic  in  facetious  baby  toys, 
facetious  nursery  furniture,  “  art  ”  cushions  and  “  quaint  ”  baby  clothing, 
all  amazingly  delightful  things  for  grown-up  people.  These  things  are 
bought  and  grouped  about  the  child,  the  child  is  taught  tricks  to  complete 
the  picture,  and  parentage  becomes  a  very  amusing  afternoon  employment. 
So  long  as  convenience  is  not  sacrificed  to  the  sesthetic  needs  of  the 
nursery,  and  so  long  as  common  may  compete  with  “  art  ”  toys,  there  is  no 
great  harm  done,  but  it  is  well  to  understand  how  irrelevant  these  things 
are  to  the  real  needs  of  a  child’s  development. 

A  child  of  a  year  or  less  has  neither  knowledge  nor  imagination  to 
see  the  point  of  these  animal  resemblances — much  less  to  appreciate  either 
quaintness  or  prettiness.  He  is  much  more  interested  in  the  crumpling  and 
tearing  of  paper,  in  the  crumpling  of  chintz,  and  in  the  taking  off  and 
replacing  of  the  lid  of  a  little  box.  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
devise  a  much  more  entertaining  set  of  toys  for  an  infant  than  is  at 
present  procurable,  but,  unhappily,  they  would  not  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  average  parent.  There  would  be,  for  example,  one  or 
two  little  boxes  of  different  shapes  and  substances  with  lids  to  take  off 
and  on,  one  or  two  rubber  things  that  would  bend  and  twist  about  and 
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admit  of  chewing,  a  ball  and  a  box  made  of  china,  a  fluffy,  flexible  thing 
like  a  rabbit’s  tail  with  the  vertebrm  replaced  by  cane,  a  velvet-covered 
ball,  a  powder  puff,  and  so  on.  They  could  all  be  plainly  and  vividly 
coloured  with  some  non-soluble  inodorous  colour.  They  would  be  about 
on  the  cot  and  on  the  rug  where  the  child  was  put  to  kick  and  crawl. 
They  would  have  to  be  too  large  to  swallow  and  they  would  all  get 
pulled  and  mauled  about  until  they  were  more  or  lees  destroyed. 
Some  would  probably  survive  for  many  years  as  precious  treasures,  as 
beloved  objects,  as  powers  and  symbols  in  the  mysterious  secret  fetichism 
of  childhood — confidants  and  sympathetic  friends. 

While  the  child  is  engaged  with  its  first  toys,  and  with  the  collection 
of  rudimentary  sense  impressions,  it  is  also  developing  a  remarkable 
variety  of  noises  and  babblements  from  which  it  will  presently  dis¬ 
entangle  speech.  Day  by  day  it  will  show  a  stronger  and  stronger  bias 
to  associate  definite  sounds  with  definite  objects  and  ideas,  a  bias  so 
comparatively  powerful  in  the  mind  of  man  as  to  distinguish  him  from 
all  other  living  creatures.  Other  creatures  may  think,  may,  in  a  sort  of 
concrete  way,  come  almost  indefinably  near  reason  (as  Professor  Lloyd 
Morgan  in  his  very  delightful  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence  has  shown) ; 
but  man  alone  has  in  speech  the  apparatus,  the  possibility,  at 
any  rate,  of  being  a  reasoning  and  reasonable  creature.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  his  only  apparatus.  Men  may  think  out  things  with 
drawings,  with  little  models,  with  signs  and  symbols  upon  paper,  but 
speech  is  the  common  way,  the  high  road,  the  current  coin  of  thought. 

With  speech  humanity  begins.  With  the  dawn  of  speech  the  child 
ceases  to  be  an  animal  we  cherish  and  crosses  the  boundary  into  dis¬ 
tinctly  human  intercoxirse.  There  begins  in  its  mind  the  development 
of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  conceivable  apparatus,  a  subtle  and 
intricate  keyboard,  that  will  end  at  last  with  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  keys.  This  queer,  staring,  soft  little  being  in  its  mother’s 
arms  is  organising  something  within  itself,  beside  which  the  most 
wonderfully  organised  orchestra  one  could  imagine  is  a  lump  of  rude 
clumsiness.  There  will  come  a  time  when,  at  the  merest  touch  upon 
those  keys,  image  will  follow  image  and  emotion  develop  into  emotion, 
when  the  whole  creation,  the  deeps  of  space,  the  minutest  beauties  of 
the  microscope,  cities,  armies,  passions,  splendours,  sorrows,  will  leap 
out  of  darkness  into  the  conscious  being  of  thought,  when  this  inter¬ 
woven  net  of  brief,  small  sounds  will  form  the  centre  of  a  web  that  will 
hold  together  in  its  threads  the  universe,  the  All.  visible  and  invisible, 
material  and  immaterial,  real  and  imagined,  of  a  numan  mind.  And  if 
we  are  to  make  the  best  of  a  child  it  is  in  no  way  secondary  to  its 
physical  health  and  gprowth  that  it  should  acquire  a  great  and  thorough 
command  over  speech,  not  merely  that  it  should  speak  but,  what  is  far 
more  vital,  that  it  should  understand  swiftly  and  subtly  things  written 
and  said.  Indeed,  this  is  more  than  any  physical  need.  The  body  is 
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the  substance  and  the  implement;  the  mind,  built  and  compact  of 
language,  is  the  man  All  that  has  gone  before,  all  that  we  have 
discussed  of  sound  birth  and  physical  growth  and  care,  is  no  more  than 
the  making  ready  of  the  soil  for  the  mind  that  is  to  grow  therein.  As 
we  come  to  this  matter  of  language  we  come  a  step  nearer  to  the 
intimate  realities  of  our  subject,  we  come  to  the  mental  plant  that  is  to 
bear  the  flower  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  individual  life.  The  next 
phase  of  our  enquiry,  therefore,  is  to  examine  how  we  can  get  this 
mental  plant,  this  foundation  substance,  this  abundant  mastered 
language  best  developed  in  the  individual,  and  how  far  we  may  go  to 
ensure  this  best  development  for  all  the  children  bom  into  the  world. 

From  the  ninth  month  onward  the  child  begins  serious  attempts  to 
talk.  In  order  that  it  may  learn  to  do  this  as  easily  as  possible  it 
requires  to  be  surrounded  by  people  speaking  one  language  and 
speaking  it  with  a  uniform  accent.  Those  who  are  most  in  the  child’s 
hearing  should  endeavour  to  speak — even  when  they  are  not  addressing 
the  child — deliberately  and  clearly.  All  authorities  are  agreed  upon 
the  mischievous  effect  of  what  is  called  “  baby  talk,”  the  use  of  an 
extensive  sham  vocabulary,  a  sort  of  deciduous  milk  vocabulary  that 
will  presently  have  to  be  shed  again.  Froebel  and  Freyer  join  hands 
on  this.  The  child’s  funny  little  perversions  of  speech  are  really 
genuine  attempts  to  say  the  right  word,  and  we  simply  cause  trouble 
and  hamper  development  if  we  give  back  to  the  seeking  mind  its  own 
blunders  again.  When  a  child  wants  to  indicate  mUk,  it  wants  to  say 
milk,  and  not  “mooka”  or  “mik,”  and  when  it  wants  to  indicate  bed 
the  needed  word  is  not  “bedder”  or  “  bye-bye,”  but  “bed.”  But  we 
give  the  little  thing  no  chance  to  get  on  in  this  way  until  suddenly  one 
day  we  discover  it  is  “  time  the  child  spoke  plainly.”  There  comes  an 
age  when  children  absolutely  loathe  these  adult  imbecilities.  Freyer 
has  pointed  out  very  instmctively  the  way  in  which  the  quite  su£B.ciently 
difficult  matter  of  the  use  of  I,  mine,  me,  my,  you,  yours  and  your  is 
made  still  more  difficidt  by  those  about  the  child  adopting  irregularly 
the  experimental  idioms  it  produces.  When  a  child  says  to  its  mother, 
“  Me  go  mome  ”  it  is  doing  its  best  to  speak  English,  and  its  remark 
should  be  received  without  worrying  comment;  but  when  a  mother  says 
to  her  child,  “  Me  go  mome  ”  she  is  simply  behaving  stupidly  and  losing 
an  opportunity  of  teaching  her  child  its  mother-tongue. 

In  learning  to  speak,  the  children  of  the  more  prosperous  classes  are 
probably  ut  a  considerable  advantage  when  compared  with  their  poorer 
fellow  children.  They  hear  a  clearer  and  more  uniform  intonation  than 
the  blurred,  uncertain  speech  of  our  commonality,  that  has  resulted 
from  the  reaction  of  the  great  synthetic  process  of  the  past  century 
upon  dialects.  But  this  natural  advantage  of  the  richer  child  is  dis¬ 
counted  in  one  of  two  ways :  in  the  first  place  by  the  mother,  in  the 
second  by  the  nurse.  The  mother  in  the  more  prosperous  classes  is 
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often  much  more  vain  and  trivial  than  the  lower-class  woman ;  she  looks 
to  her  children  for  amusement  and  makes  them  contributors  to  her 
“  effect,”  and  by  taking  up  their  quaint  and  pretty  mispronunciations 
and  devising  humorous  additions  to  their  natural  baby  talk,  she  teaches 
them  to  be  much  greater  babies  than  they  could  ever  possibly  be  them- 
solves.  They  specialise  as  charming  babies  until  their  mother  tires  of 
tlie  pose,  and  then  they  are  thrust  back  into  the  nursery  to  recover 
leeway,  if  they  can,  under  the  care  of  governess  or  nurse. 

The  second  disadvantage  of  the  upper-class  child  is  the  foreign  nurse 
or.  nursery  governess.  There  is  a  widely-diffused  idea  that  a  child  is 
particularly  apt  to  master  and  retain  languages,  and  people  try  and 
inoculate  with  French  and  German  as  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  would 
have  inoculat.«d  children  with  antidotes  for  all  the  ills  their  flesh  was  heir 
to — even,  poor  little  wretches,  to  an  anticipatory  regimen  for  gout.  The 
root  error  of  these  attempts  to  form  infantile  polyglots  is  embodied  in 
an  unverified  quotation  from  Byron’s  Beppo,  dear  to  pedagogic  writers — 

“  Wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain  ” 

runs  the  line— which  the  curious  may  discover  to  be  a  description  of  the 
faithful  lover,  though  it  has  become  as  firmly  associated  with  the  child- 
mind  as  has  Sterne’s  **  tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  ”  with 
Holy  Writ.  And  this  idea  of  infantile  receptivity  and  retentiveness  is 
held  by  an  unthinking  world  in  spite  of  the  universally  accessible  fact 
that  hardly  one  of  us  can  remember  anything  that  happened  before  the 
age  of  five,  and  very  little  that  happened  before  seven  or  eight,  and  that 
children  of  five  or  six,  removed  into  foreign  surroundings,  will  in  a  year 
or  so — if  special  measures  are  not  taken — reconstruct  their  idiom  and 
absolutely  forget  every  word  of  their  mother-tongue.  This  foreign 
nurse  comes  into  the  child’s  world,  bringing  with  her  quite  weird  errors 
in  the  quantities,  the  accent  and  idiom  of  the  mother-tongue,  and 
greatly  increasing  the  difficulty  and  delay  on  the  road  to  thought  and 
speech.’  And  this  attempt  to  acquire  a  foreign  language  prematurely 
at  the  expense  of  the  mother-tongue,  to  pick  it  up  cheaply  by  making 
the  nurse  an  informal  teacher  of  languages,  entirely  ignores  a  fact  upon 
wliich  I  would  lay  the  utmost  stress  in  this  paper,  which  indeed  is  the 
gist  of  this  paper,  that  only  a  very  small  minority  of  English  or 
American  people  have  more  than  half  mastered  the  splendid  heritage  of 
their  native  speech.  To  this  neglected  and  most  significant  limitation 
tbe  amount  of  public  attention  given  at  i)resent  is  quite  surprisingly 
small. 

There  can  be  little  or  no  dispute  that  the  English  language  in  its 
completeness  presents  a  range  too  ample  and  rfppliances  too  subtle  for 

(1 )  TLe  same  objection  applies  to  the  Indian  ajah  and  tbe  black  "  mammy,”  who  are 
such  kind,  slavish,  and  picturesque  additions  to  the  eni>einble  of  white  mother  and 
children. 
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tie  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  those  •who  profess  to  speak  it.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  half-cmlised  and  altogether  barbaric  races  who  are 
roming  under  its  sway,  but  to  the  people  we  are  breeding  of  our  own 
race — the  barbarians  of  our  streets,  our  suburban  “  white  niggers,”  with 
a  thousand  a  year  and  the  conceit  of  Imperial  destinies.  They  live  in 
our  mother-tongue  as  some  half-civilised  invaders  might  live  in  a 
gigantic  and  splendidly  equipped  palace.  They  misuse  this,  they  waste 
that,  they  leave  whole  corridors  and  wings  unexplored,  to  fall  into  disuse 
and  decay.  I  doubt  if  the  ordinary  member  of  the  prosperous  classes  in 
England  has  much  more  than  a  third  of  the  English  language  in  use, 

!  and  more  than  a  haK  in  knowledge,  and  as  we  go  down  the  social  scale 
we  may  come  at  last  to  strata  having  but  a  tenth  part  of  our  full 
vocabulary,  and  much  of  that  blurred  and  vaguely  understood.  The 
speech  of  the  Colonist  is  even  poorer  than  the  speech  of  the  home-stay¬ 
ing  English.  In  America,  just  as  in  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  there 
is  the  same  limitation  and  the  same  disuse.  Feurtly,  of  course,  this  is 
due  to  the  pettiness  of  our  thought  and  experience,  and  so  far  it  can 
only  be  remedied  by  a  general  intellectual  amplification ;  but  partly  it  is 
due  to  the  general  ignorance  of  English  prevailing  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  atrociously  taught,  and  taught  by  ignorant  men.  It  is 
atrociously  and  meanly  written.  So  far  as  this  second  cause  of  sheer 
ignorance  goes,  the  gaps  in  knowledge  are  continually  resulting  in 
,8lang  and  the  addition  of  needless  neologisms  to  the  language.  People 
come  upon  ideas  that  they  know  no  English  to  express  and  strike  out 
the  new  phrase  in  a  fine  burst  of  ignorant  discovery.  There  are 
Americans  in  particular  who  are  amazingly  apt  at  this  sort  of  thing. 
They  take  an  enormous  pride  in  the  jargon  they  are  perpetually  in¬ 
creasing — they  boast  of  it,  they  give  exhibition  performances  in  it,  they 
seem  to  regard  it  as  the  culminating  flower  of  their  continental  Eepublic 
— ns  though  the  Old  World  had  never  heard  of  shoddy.  But  indeed  they 
are  in  no  better  case  than  that  unfortunate  lady  at  Earlswood  who 
esteems  newspapers  stitched  with  unravelled  carpet  and  trimmed  with 
orange  peel,  the  extreme  of  human  splendour.  In  truth,  their  pride  is 
baseless,  and  this  slang  of  theirs  no  sort  of  distinction  w'hatever.  Let 
me  assure  them  that  in  our  heavier  way  we  in  this  island  are  just  as 
busy  defiling  our  common  inheritance.  We  can  send  a  team  of  linguists 
to  America  who  will  murder  and  misunderstand  the  language  against 
any  eleven  the  Americans  may  select. 

Of  course  there  is  a  natural  and  necessary  growth  and  development 
in  a  living  language,  a  growth  that  no  one  may  arrest.  In  appliances, 
in  politics,  in  science,  in  philosophical  interpretation  there  is  a  per¬ 
petual  necessity  for  now  words,  words  to  express  new  ideas  and  new 
relationships,  words  free  from  ambiguity  and  encumbering  associations. 
But  the  neologisms  of  the  street  and  the  saloon  rarely  supply  any 
occasion  of  this  kind.  For  the  most  part  they  are  just  the  stupid 
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efforts  of  ignorant  men  to  supply  the  unnecessary.  And  side  by  side  with 
the  invention  of  inferior  cheap  substitutes  for  existing  words  and 
phrases,  and  infinitely  more  serious  than  that  invention,  goes  on  a 
perpetual  misuse  and  distortion  of  those  that  are  insufficiently  known. 
These  are  processes  not  of  growth  but  of  decay — they  distort,  they  render 
obsolete,  and  they  destroy.  The  obsolescence  and  destruction  of  words 
and  phrases  cuts  us  off  from  the  nobility  of  our  past,  from  the  severed 
masses  of  our  race  over- seas,  far  more  effectually  than  any  growth  of 
neologisms.  A  language  may  grow — our  language  must  grow — it  may 
be  clarified  and  refined  and  strengthened,  but  it  need  not  suffer  the  fate 
of  an  algal  filament  and  pass  constantly  into  rottenness  and  decay 
whenever  growth  is  no  longer  in  progress.  That  has  been  the  fate  of 
languages  in  the  past  because  of  the  feebler  organisation,  the  slenderer, 
slower  intercommunication,  and  above  all  the  insufficient  records  of 
human  communities  ;  but  the  time  has  come  now — or  at  the  worst  is 
rapidly  coming — when  this  will  cease  to  be  a  fated  thing.  We  may 
have  a  far  more  copious  and  varied  tongue  than  had  Addison  or  Spenser 
— that  is  no  disaster — but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  keep 
fast  hold  of  all  they  had.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  fine 
tongue  of  Elizabethan  England  should  not  be  at  our  disposal  still. 
Conceivably  Addison  would  find  the  rich,  allusive  English  of  George 
Meredith  obscure  ;  conceivably  we  of  this  time  might  find  a  thousand 
words  and  phrases  of  the  year  2000  strange  and  perplexing  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  time  should  ever  come  when  what  has  been  written 
well  in  English  since  Elizabethan  times  should  no  longer  be  under¬ 
standable  and  fine. 

The  prevailing  ignorance  of  English  in  the  English-speaking  commu¬ 
nities,  enormously  hampers  the  development  of  the  racial  consciousness. 
Except  for  those  who  wish  to  bawl  the  crudest  thoughts,  there  is  no 
means  of  reaching  the  whole  mass  of  these  communities  to-day.  So 
far  as  material  requirements  go  it  would  be  possible  to  fling  a  thought 
broadcast  like  seed  over  the  whole  world  to-day,  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  a  book  into  the  hands  of  half  the  adults  of  our  race.  But  at  the 
hands  and  eyes  one  stops — there  is  a  gap  in  the  brains.  Only  thoughts 
that  can  be  expressed  in  the  meanest  commonplaces  will  ever  reach  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  under  present 
conditions. 

A  writer  who  aims  to  be  widely  read  to-day  must  perpetually  halt,  must 
perpetually  hesitate  at  the  words  that  arise  in  his  mind  ;  he  must  ask 
himself  how  many  people  will  stick  at  this  word  altogether  or  miss  the 
meaning  it  should  carry  ;  he  must  ransack  his  memory  for  a  common¬ 
place  periphrase,  an  ingenious  rearrangement  of  the  familiar  ;  he  must 
omit  or  over-accentuate  at  every  turn.  Such  simple  and  necessary  words 
as  “obsolescent,’’  “deliquescent,”  “  segregaticu,”  for  example,  must  be 
abandoned  by  the  man  who  wotild  write  down  to  the  general  reader ; 
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he  must  use  “  impertinent  ’*  as  if  it  were  a  synonym  for  “  impudent  ” 
and  “  indecent  ”  as  the  equivalent  of  “  obscene.”  And  in  the  face  of 
this  wide  ignorance  of  English,  seeing  how  few  people  can  either  read 
or  write  English  with  any  subtlety,  and  how  disastrously  this  reacts 
upon  the  general  development  of  thought  and  understanding  amidst  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  it  would  be  preposterous  even  if  the  attempt 
were  successful,  to  complicate  the  first  linguistic  struggles  of  the  infant 
with  the  beginnings  of  a  second  language.  But  people  deal  thus 
lightly  with  the  mother-tongue  because  they  know  so  little  of  it  that 
they  do  not  even  suspect  their  own  ignorance  of  its  burthen  and  its 
powers.  They  speak  a  little  set  of  ready-made  phrases,  they  write  it 
scarcely  at  all,  and  all  they  read  is  the  weak  and  shallow  prose  of 
popular  fiction  and  the  daily  press.  That  is  knowing  a  language 
within  the  meaning  of  their  minds  and  such  a  knowledge  a  child  may 
very  well  be  left  to  “  pick  up  ”  as  it  may.  Side  by  side  with  this  they 
will  presently  set  themselves  to  erect  a  similar  “knowledge  ”  of  two  or 
three  other  languages.  One  is  constantly  meeting  not  only  women  but 
men  who  will  solemnly  profess  to  “  know  ”  English  and  Latin,  French, 
German  and  Italian,  perhaps  Greek,  who  are  in  fact — beyond  the  limited 
range  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  trade,  crude  nationalism,  social  conven¬ 
tions  and  personal  vanity — no  better  than  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  sit  with  books  in  their  hands,  visibly  reading, 
turning  pages,  pencilling  comments,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  will 
discuss  authors  and  repeat  criticisms,  it  is  as  hopeless  to  express  new 
thoughts  to  them  as  it  would  be  to  seek  for  appreciation  in  the  ear  of  a 
hippopotamus.  Their  linguistic  instruments  are  no  more  capable  of 
contemporary  thought  than  a  tin  whistle,  a  xylophone,  and  a  drum  are 
capable  of  rendering  the  Eroica  Symphony. 

In  being  also  ignorant  of  itself  this  wide  ignorance  of  English  par¬ 
takes  of  all  that  is  most  hopeless  in  ignorance.  Except  among  a  few 
writers  and  critics,  there  is  little  sense  of  defect  in  this  matter.  The 
common  man  does  not  know  that  his  limited  vocabulary  limits  his 
thoughts.  He  knows  that  there  are  “long  words  ”  and  rare  words  in 
the  tongue,  but  he  does  not  know  that  this  implies  the  existence  of 
definite  meaning^  beyond  his  mental  range.  His  poor  collection  of 
everyday  words,  worn-out  phrases  and  battered  tropes,  constitute  what 
he  calls  “  plain  English,”  and  speech  beyond  these  limits  he  seriously 
believes  to  be  no  more  than  the  back-slang  of  the  educated  class,  a  mere 
elaboration  and  darkening  of  intercourse  to  secure  privacy  and  distinction. 
No  doubt  there  is  justification  enough  for  his  suspicion  in  the  exploits 
of  pretentious  and  garrulous  souls.  But  it  is  the  superficial  justification 
of  a  profound  and  disastrous  error.  A  gap  in  a  man’s  vocabulary  is  a 
hole  and  tatter  in  his  mind ;  words  he  has  may  indeed  be  weakly 
connected  or  wrongly  connected — one  may  find '  the  whole  keyboard 
jerry-built,  for  example,  in  the  English-speaking  Baboo — but  words  he 
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has  not  signify  ideas  that  he  has  no  means  of  clearly  apprehending,  they 
are  patches  of  imperfect  mental  existence,  factors  in  the  total  amount  of 
his  personal  failure  to  live. 

This  world- wide  ignorance  of  English,  this  darkest  cloud  almost  upon 
the  fair  future  of  our  confederated  peoples,  is  something  more  than  a 
passive  ignorance.  It  is  active,  it  is  aggressive.  In  England  at  any 
rate,  if  one  talks  beyond  the  range  of  white-nigger  English,  one 
commits  a  social  breach.  There  are  countless  “  book  words  ”  well-bred 
people  never  use.  A  writer  with  any  tenderness  for  half-forgotten 
phrases,  any  disposition  to  sublimate  the  mingling  of  unaccustomed 
words,  runs  as  grave  a  risk  of  organised  disregard  as  if  he  tampered 
with  the  improper.  The  leaden  censures  of  the  Times,  for  example, 
await  any  excursion  beyond  its  own  battered  circumlocutions.  Even 
nowadays,  and  when  they  are  veterans,  Mr.  George  Meredith  and 
Mr.  Henley  get  ever  and  again  a  screed  of  abuse  from  some  hot 
champion  of  Lower  Division  Civil  Service  prose.  “Plain  English” 
such  a  one  will  call  his  desideratum,  as  one  might  call  the  viands 
on  a  New  Cut  barrow  “plain  food.’’  The  hostility  to  the  complete 
language  is  everywhere.  I  wonder  just  how  many  homes  may  not  be 
witnessing  the  self-same  scene  as  I  write.  Some  little  child  is  struggling 
with  the  unmanageable  treasure  of  a  new-found  word,  has  produced  it 
at  last,  a  nice  long  word,  forthwith  to  be  “laughed  out”  of  such  foolish 
ambitions  by  its  anxious  parent.  People  train  their  children  not  to 
speak  English  beyond  a  threadbare  minimum,  they  resent  it  upon 
platform  and  in  pulpit,  and  they  avoid  it  in  books.  Schoolmasters  as 
a  class  know  little  of  the  language.  In  none  of  our  schools,  not 
even  in  the  more  efficient  of  our  elementary  schools,  is  English 
adequately  taught.  .  .  .  And  these  people  expect  the  South  African 
Dutch  to  take  over  their  neglected  tongue !  As  though  the  poor  partial 
King’s  English  of  the  British  Colonist  was  one  whit  better  than  the 
Taal !  To  give  them  the  reality  of  what  English  might  be :  that 
were  a  different  matter  altogether. 

These  things  it  is  the  clear  business  of  our  New  Bepublicans  to  alter. 
It  follows,  indeed,  but  it  is  in  no  way  secondary  to  the  work  of  securiug 
sound  births  and  healthy  childhoods,  that  we  should  secure  a  vigorous, 
ample  mental  basis  for  the  minds  bom  with  these  bodies.  We  have  to 
save,  to  revive  this  scattered,  warped,  tarnished  and  neglected  language 
of  ours,  if  we  wish  to  save  the  future  of  our  world.  We  should  save 
not  only  the  world  of  those  who  at  present  speak  English,  but  the  world 
of  many  kindred  and  associated  peoples  who  would  willingly  enter  into 
our  synthesis,  could  we  make  it  wide  enough  and  sane  enough  and  noble 
enough  for  their  honour. 

To  expect  that  so  ample  a  cause  as  this  shoidd  find  any  support 
amongst  the  festering  confusion  of  the  old  politics  is  to  expect  too  much. 
There  is  no  party  for  the  English  language  anywhere  in  the  world.  We 
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have  to  take  this  problem  as  we  took  our  former  problem  and  deal  with 
it  as  though  the  old  politics,  which  slough  so  slowly,  were  already 
happily  excised.  To  begin  with,  we  may  give  our  attention  to  the 
foundation  of  this  foundation,  to  the  growth  of  speech  in  the  developing 
child. 

From  the  first  the  child  should  hear  a  clear  and  uniform  pronuncia¬ 
tion  about  it,  a  precise  and  careful  idiom  and  words  definitely  used. 
Since  language  is  to  bring  people  together  and  not  to  keep  them  apart, 
it  would  be  well  if  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  there  could  be 
one  accent,  one  idiom,  and  one  intonation.  This  there  never  has  been  yet, 
but  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  itshould  not  be.  There  is  arising  even  now 
a  standard  of  good  English  to  which  many  dialects  and  many  infiuences 
are  contributing.  From  the  Highlanders  and  the  Irish,  for  example,  the 
English  of  the  South  are  learning  the  possibilities  of  the  aspirate  h  and 
wh,  which  latter  had  entirely  and  the  former  very  largely  dropped  out 
of  use  among  them  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  drawling  speech  of 
Wessex  and  New  England — for  the  main  features  of  what  people  call 
Yankee  intonation  are  to  be  found  in  perfection  in  the  cottages  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  West  Sussex — are  being  quickened  perhaps  from  the  same 
sources.  The  Scotch  are  acquiring  the  English  use  of  shall  and  will  and 
the  confusion  of  reconstruction  is  world-wide  among  our  vowels.  The 
German  w  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  has  been  obliterated  within  the  space 
of  a  generation  or  so.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  this  natural 
development  of  the  uniform  English  of  the  coming  age  should  not  be 
greatly  forwarded  by  our  deliberate  efforts,  why  it  should  not  be  possible 
within  a  little  while  to  define  a  standard  pronunciation  of  our  tongue. 

We  have  available  now  for  the  first  time,  in  the  more  highly  evolved 
forms  of  phonograph  and  telephone,  a  means  of  storing,  analysing, 
transmitting  and  referring  to  sounds,  that  should  be  of  very  consider¬ 
able  value  in  the  attempt  to  render  a  good  and  beautiful  pronunciation 
of  English  uniform  throughout  the  world.  ‘It  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  require  from  all  those  who  are  qualifying  for  the  work  of  education, 
the  reading  aloud  of  long  passages  in  the  standard  accent.  At  present 
there  is  no  requirement  of  this  sort  in  England  and  too  often  our 
elementary  teachers  at  any  rate,  instead  of  being  missionaries  of 
linguistic  purity,  are  centres  of  diffusion  for  blurred  and  vicious 
perversions  of  our  speech.  In  the  pulpit  and  the  stage,  moreover,  we 
have  ready  to  hand  most  potent  instruments  of  dissemination,  that  need 
nothing  but  a  little  sharpening  to  help  greatly  towards  this  end.  At 
the  entrance  of  almost  all  professions  nowadays  stands  an  examination 
that  includes  English,  and  there  would  be  nothing  revolutionary  in 
adding  to  that  written  paper  an  oral  test  in  the  standard  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  By  active  exertion  to  bring  these  things  about  the  New  Eepublican 
could  do  much  to  secure  that  every  child  of  our  English-speaking 
people  throughout  the  world  would  hear  in  school  and  church  and 
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entertainment  the  same  clear  and  definite  accent.  The  child’s  mother 
and  nurse  would  be  helped  to  acquire  almost  insensibly  a  sound  and 
confident  pronunciation.  No  observant  man  who  has  lived  at  all  broadly, 
meeting  and  talking  with  people  of  diverse  culture  and  tradition,  but 
knows  how  much  our  intercourse  is  cumbered  by  hesitations  about 
quality  and  accent,  and  petty  differences  of  phrase  and  idiom,  and  how 
greatly  intonation  and  accent  may  warp  and  limit  our  sympathy. 

And  while  they  are  doing  this  for  the  general  linguistic  atmosphere, 
the  New  Republicans  could  also  attempt  something  to  reach  the  children 
in  detail. 

By  instinct  nearly  every  mother  wants  to  teach.  Some  teach  by 
instinct,  but  for  the  most  part  there  is  a  need  of  guidance  in  their 
teaching.  At  present  these  first  and  very  important  phases  in  educa¬ 
tion  are  guided  almost  entirely  by  tradition.  The  necessary  singing 
and  talking  to  very  young  children  is  done  in  imitation  of  similar 
singing  and  talking ;  it  is  probably  done  no  better,  it  may  possibly 
be  done  much  worse,  than  it  was  done  two  hundred  years  ago.  A 
very  great  amoimt  of  permanent  improvement  in  human  affairs  might 
be  secured  in  this  direction  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds  in  the  systematic  study  of  the  most  educational  method  of 
dealing  with  children  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  life,  and  in 
the  intelligent  propagation  of  the  knowledge  obtained.  There  exist 
already,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  Child  Study  Associations,  Parents’ 
Unions,  and  the  like,  but  for  the  most  part  these  are  quite  ineffectual 
talking  societies,  akin  to  Browning  Societies,  Literary  and  Natural 
History  Societies:  they  attain  a  trifling  amount  of  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  at  their  best,  the  members  read  papers  to  one  another,  and  a 
few  medical  men  and  schools  secure  a  needed  advertisement.  They 
have  no  organisation,  no  concentration  of  their  energy,  and  their 
chief  effect  seems  to  be  to  present  an  interest  in  education  as  if  it 
were  a  harmless,  pointless  fad.  But  if  a  few  men  of  means  and 
capacity  were  to  organise  a  committee  with  adequate  funds,  secure 
the  services  of  specially  endowed  men  for  the  exhaustive  study  of 
developing  speech,  publish  a  digested  report,  and,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  good  writer  or  so,  produce  very  cheaply,  advertise  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  disseminate  widely  a  small,  clearly  printed,  clearly  written 
book  of  pithy  instructions  for  mothers  and  nurses  in  this  matter  of 
early  speech  they  would  quite  certainly  effect  a  great  improvement 
in  the  mental  foundations  of  the  coming  generation.  We  do  not  yet 
appreciate  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
there  exists  a  state  of  society  in  which  almost  every  nurse  and  mother 
reads.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  rely  wholly  upon  instinct  and 
tradition,  therefore,  for  the  early  stages  of  a  child’s  instruction.  We 
can  reinforce  and  organise  these  things  through  the  printed  word. 

For  example,  an  important  factor  in  the  early  stage  of  speech- 
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teaching  is  the  nursery  rhyme.  A  little  child,  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  having  accumulated  a  really  very  comprehensive  selection  of 
sounds  and  noises  by  that  time,  begins  to  imitate  first  the  associated 
motions,  and  then  the  soimds  of  various  nursery  rhymes — pat-a-cake, 
for  example.  In  the  book  I  imagine,  there  would  be,  among  many 
other  things,  a  series  of  little  versicles,  old  and  new,  in  which,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  simple  gestures,  all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
language  could  be  easily  and  agreeably  made  familiar  to  the  child’s 
ears. 

And  the  same  book  I  think  might  well  contain  a  list  of  foundation 
things  and  words  and  certain  elementary  forms  of  expression  which  the 
child  should  become  perfectly  familiar  with  in  the  first  three  or  four 
years  of  life.  Much  of  each  little  child’s  vocabulary  is  its  personal 
adventure,  and  Heaven  save  us  all  from  system  in  excess!  But  I 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  subtle  psychologist  to  trace  through 
the  easy  natural  tangle  of  the  personal  briar-rose  of  speech  certain 
necessary  strands,  that  hold  the  whole  growth  together  and  render  its 
later  expansion  easy  and  swift  and  strong.  Whatever  else  the  child 
gets,  it  must  get  these  fundamental  strands  well  and  early  if  it  is  to  do 
its  best.  If  they  do  not  develop  now  their  imperfection  will  cause 
delay  and  difficulty  later.  There  are,  for  example,  among  these  funda¬ 
mental  necessities,  idioms  to  express  comparison,  to  express  position  in 
space  and  time,  elementary  conceptions  of  form  and  colour,  of  tense  and 
mood,  the  pronouns  and  the  like.  No  doubt,  in  one  way  or  another, 
most  of  these  forms  are  acquired  by  every  child,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  their  acquisition  should  not  be  watched  with  the  help  of  a  wisely- 
firamed  list,  and  any  deficiency  deliberately  and  carefully  supplied.  It 
would  have  to  be  a  wisely  framed  list,  it  would  demand  the  utmost 
effort  of  the  best  intelligence,  and  that  is  why  something  more  than  the 
tradesman  enterprise  of  publishers  is  needed  in  this  work.  The  pub¬ 
lisher’s  ideal  of  an  author  of  an  educational  work  is  a  girl  in  her  teens 
working  for  pocket-money.  What  is  wanted  is  a  little  quintessential 
book  better  and  cheaper  than  any  publisher,  publishing  for  gain,  could 
possibly  produce,  a  book  so  good  that  imitation  would  be  difficult,  and 
so  cheap  and  universally  sold  that  no  imitation  would  be  profitable.  .  . 

Upon  this  foundation  of  a  sound  accent  and  a  basis  vocabulary  must 
be  built  the  general  fabric  of  the  language.  For  the  most  part  this 
must  be  done  in  the  school.  At  present  in  Great  Britain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses — more  particularly 
those  in  secondary  and  private  schools — are  too  ill- educated  to  do  this 
properly ;  there  is  excellent  reason  for  supposing  things  are  very  little 
better  in  America ;  and,  to  begin  with,  it  must  be  the  care  of  every 
good  New  Bepublican  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  in  this 
most  lamentable  profession.  Until  the  teacher  can  read  and  write, 
in  the  fhllest  sense  of  these  words,  it  is  idle  to  expect  him  or  her 
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to  teach  the  pupil  to  do  these  things.  As  matters  are  at  present, 
the  attempt  is  scarcely  made.  In  the  elementary  and  lower  secondary 
schools  ill  chosen^  reading-hooks  are  scampered  through  and  aban¬ 
doned  all  too  soon  in  favour  of  more  pretentious  “  subjects,”  and  a 
certain  preposterous  nonsense  called  English  Qrammar  is  passed 
through  the  pupU— stuff  which  happily  no  mind  can  retain.  Little 
girls  and  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  who  cannot  iinderstand,  and 
never  will  understand  anything  but  the  vulgarest  English,  and  who 
will  never  in  their  lives  achieve  a  properly  punctuated  letter,  are 
taught  such  mysteries  as  that  there  are  eight— -I  believe  it  is 'eight — 
sorts  of  nominative,  and  that  there  is  (or  is  not)  a  gerundive  in  English, 
and  trained  month  after  month  and  year  after  year  to  perform  the 
oddest  operations,  a  non- analytical  analysis,  and  a  ritual  called  parsing 
that  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  It  is  no  good  mincing  the  truth 
about  all  this  sort  of  thing.  These  devices  are  resorted  to  by  the 
school  teachers  of  the  present  just  as  the  Hules  of  Double  and  Single 
Alligation,  and  Double  Buie  of  Three,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  solemn 
tomfoolery,  were  “  taught  ”  by  the  arithmetic  teachers  in  the  academies 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  because  they  are  utterly  ignorant,  and  know 
themselves  to  be  utterly  ignorant,  of  the  reality  of  the  subject,  and 
because,  therefore,  they  have  to  humbug  the  parent  and  pass  the  time 
by  unreal  inventions.  The  case  is  not  a  bit  better  in  the  higher  grade 
schools.  They  do  not  do  so  much  of  the  bogus  teaching  of  English, 
but  they  do  nothing  whatever  in  its  place. 

Now  it  is  little  use  to  goad  the  members  of  an  ill-trained,  ill-treated, 
ill-organised  and  poorly  respected  profession  with  reproaches  for  doing 
what  they  cannot  do,  or  to  clamour  for  legislation  that  will  give  more 
school  time  or  heavier  subsidies  to  the  pretence  of  teaching  what  very 
few  people  are  able  to  teach.  We  all  know  how  atrociously  English  is 
taught,  but  proclaiming  that  will  not  mend  matters  a  bit,  it  will  only 
make  matters  worse  by  making  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
shameless  and  effortless,  unless  we  also  show  how  well  English  may  be 
taught.  The  sane  course  is  to  begin  by  establishing  the  proper  way  to 
do  the  thing,  to  develop  a  proper  method  and  demonstrate  what  can  be 
done  by  that  method  in  a  few  selected  schools,  to  prepare  and  render 
acceptable  the  necessary  class-books,  and  then  to  use  examination  and 
inspector,  grant  in  aid,  training  college,  lecture,  book  and  pamphlet  to 
spread  the  sound  expedients.  We  want  an  English  Language  Society, 
of  affluent  and  vigorous  people  that  will  undertake  this  work.  And  one 
chief  duty  of  that  society  wiU  be  to  devise,  to  arrange  and  select,  to 
print  handsomely,  to  illustrate  beautifully  and  to  sell  cheaply  and 
vigorously  w$rywh*re,  a  series  of  reading  books,  and  perhaps  of  teachers’ 
companions  to  these  reading  books,  that  shall  serve  as  the  basis  of  in¬ 
struction  in  standard  English  throughout  the  whole  world.  These  books, 
as  I  conceive  them,  would  beg^  as  reading  primers,  they  would  progress 
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through  a  long  series  of  subtly  graded  stories,  passages  and  extracts 
until  they  had  given  the  complete  range  of  our  tongue.  They  would  be 
read  from,  recited  from,  quoted  in  exemplification  and  imitated  by  the 
pupils.  Such  splendid  matter  as  Henley  and  Whibley’s  collection  of 
Elizabethan  Prose,  for  example,  might  well  find  a  place  toward  the  end 
of  that  series  of  boohs.  There  would  be  an  anthology  of  English  lyrics, 
of  aU  the  best  short  stories  in  our  language,  of  all  the  best  episodes. 
From  these  readers  the  pupil  would  pass,  still  often  reading  and  recit¬ 
ing  aloud,  to  such  a  series  of  masterpieces  as  an  efficient  English 
Language  Society  could  force  upon  every  school.  At  present  in  English 
schools  a  library  is  an  exception  rather  than  a  rule,  and  your  clerical 
head-master  on  public  occasions  will  cheerfully  denounce  the  “  trash  ” 
reading,  “snippet”  reading  habits  of  the  age,  with  that  defect  lying 
like  a  feather  on  his  expert  conscience.  A  school  without  an  easily 
accessible  library  of  at  least  a  thousand  voliunes  is  really  scarcely  a 
school  at  all — it  is  a  dispensary  without  bottles,  a  kitchen  without  a 
pantry.  For  all  that,  if  the  enquiring  New  Eepublican  find  two  hun¬ 
dred  linen-covered  volumes  of  the  Eric,  or  Little  hy  Little  type,  mean 
goody-g^ody  thought,  dressed  in  its  appropriate  language,  stored  away 
in  some  damp  cupboard  of  his  son’s  school,  and  accessible  once  a 
week,  he  may  feel  assured  thingps  -are  above  the  average  there.  My 
imaginary  English  Language  Society  would  make  it  a  fundamental  duty, 
firstly  to  render  that  library  of  at  least  a  thousand  volumes  or  so 
specially  cheap  and  easily  procxirable,  and  secondly,  by  pamphlets  and 
agitation,  to  render  ’it  a  compulsory  minimum  requirement  for  every 
grade  of  school.  It  is  far  more  important,  and  it  would  be  far  less 
costly  even  as  things  are,  than  the  cheapest  sort  of  chemical  laboratory 
a  school  could  have,  and  it  should  cost  scarcely  more  than  a  school 
piano.  .  .  . 

I  know  very  little  of  the  practical  teaching  of  English,  my  own 
very  fragmentary  knowledge  of  our  tongfue  was  acquired  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard  and  toilsome  fashion,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in 
addition  to  much  reading  aloud  and  recitation  from  memory  the  work 
of  instruction  might  consist  very  largely  of  continually  more  extensive 
efforts  towards  original  composition.  Paraphrasing  is  a  good  exercise, 
provided  that  it  does  not  consist  in  turning  good  and  beautiful  English 
into  bad.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  follow  the  reverse  direction. 
Selected  passages  of  mean,  stereotyped,  garrulous  or  inexact  prose  might 
very  well  be  rewritten,  imder  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  master. 
Betelling  a  story  that  has  just  been  read  and  discussed,  with  a  change 
of  incident  perhaps,  would  also  not  be  a  bad  sort  of  exercise,  writing 
passages  in  imitation  of  set  passages  and  the  like.  Written  descriptions 
of  things  displayed  to  a  class  should  also  be  instructive.  Caught  at  the 
right  age,  most  little  girls,  and  many  little  boys  I  believe,  would  learn 
very  pleasantly  to  write  simple  verse.  This  they  should  be  encouraged 
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to  read  aloud.  At  a  later  stage  the  more  settled  poetic  forms,  the 
ballade,  the  sonnet,  the  rondeau,  for  example,  should  afford  a  good 
practice  in  handling  language.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  import 
fresh  words  into  their  work — even  if  the  effect  is  a  little  startling  at 
times — they  should  hunt  the  dictionary  for  material.  A  good  book  for 
the  upper  forms  in  schools  dealing  in  a  really  intelligent  and  instructive 
way  with  Latin  and  Greek,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  know  these 
languages  in  order  to  use  and  manipulate  technical  English  freely, 
would,  I  conceive,  be  of  very  great  service.  It  must  be  a  good  exercise 
to  write  precise  definitions  of  words.  Logic  also  is  an  integral  portion 
of  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue. 

But  to  throw  out  suggestions  in  this  way  is  an  easy  task.  The 
educational  papers  are  full  of  this  sort  of  thing,  educational  conferences 
resound  with  it.  What  the  world  is  not  full  of  is  the  capacity  to 
organise  these  things,  to  drag  them,  struggling  and  clinging  to  a 
thousand  unanticipated  difficulties,  from  the  region  of  the  counsel  of  per¬ 
fection  to  the  region  of  manifest  practicability.  For  that  there  is  needed 
attention,  industry,  and  an  intelligent  use  of  a  fair  sum  of  money.  We 
want  an  industrious  conuuittee,  and  we  want  one  or  two  rich  men.  A 
series  of  books,  a  model  course  of  instruction,  has  to  be  planned  and 
made,  tried  over,  criticised,  revised  and  altered.  When  the  right  way  is 
no  longer  indicated  by  prophetic  persons  pointing  in  a  mist,  but  marked 
out,  levelled,  mapped  and  fenced,  then  the  scholastic  profession,  wher¬ 
ever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  has  to  be  lured  and  driven  along 
it.  The  New  Republican  must  make  his  course  cheap,  attractive,  easy 
for  the  teacher  and  good  for  the  teacher’s  pocket  and  reputation.  Just 
as  there  are  plays  that,  as  actors  say,  “  act  themselves,”  so,  with  a  pro¬ 
fession  that  is  rarely  at  its  best  and  often  at  its  worst,  and  which  at  its 
worst  consists  of  remarkably  dull  young  men  and  remarkably  dreary  young 
women,  those  who  want  English  well  taught  must  see  to  it  that  they 
provide  a  series  of  books  and  instructors  that  will  teach  by  themselves, 
whatever  the  teacher  does  to  prevent  them. 

Surely  this  enterprise  of  text-books  and  teachers,  of  standard  phono¬ 
graphs  and  cheaply  published  classics,  is  no  fantastic  impossible 
dream !  So  far  as  money  goes — if  only  money  were  the  one  thing  need¬ 
ful — a  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be  a  sufficient  fund  from  first  to 
last  for  all  of  it.  Yet  modest  as  its  proportions  are,  its  consequences, 
were  it  done  by  able  men  throwing  their  hearts  into  it,  might  be  of 
incalculable  greatness.  By  such  expedients  and  efforts  as  these  we  might 
enormously  forward  the  establishment  of  that  foundation  of  a  world¬ 
wide  spacious  language,  the  foundation  upon  which  there  will  arise  for 
our  children  subtler  understandings,  ampler  imaginations,  sounder  judg¬ 
ments  and  clearer  resolutions,  and  all  that  makes  at  last  a  nobler  world 
of  men. 

But  in  this  discussion  of  school  libraries  and  the  like,  we  wander  a 
little  from  our  immediate  topic  of  mental  beginnings. 
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At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  as  the  natural  outcome  of  its  instinctiTe 
effort  to  experiment  and  learn  acting  amidst  wisely  ordered  surround¬ 
ings,  the  little  child  should  have  acquired  a  certain  definite  foundation 
for  the  educational  structure.  It  should  have  a  vast  variety  of  percep¬ 
tions  stored  in  its  mind  and  a  vocabulary  of  three  or  four  thousand 
words,  and  among  these  and  holding  them  together  there  should  be 
certain  structural  and  cardinal  ideas.  They  are  ideas  that  will  have 
been  gradually  and  imperceptibly  instilled  and  they  are  necessary  as 
the  basis  of  a  sound  mental  existence.  There  must  be,  to  beg^n  with,  a 
developing  sense  and  feeling  for  truth  and  for  duty  as  something 
distinct  and  occasionally  conflicting  with  immediate  impulse  and  desire, 
and  there  must  be  certain  clear  intellectual  elements  established  already 
almost  impregnably  in  the  mind,  certain  primary  distinctions  and  classi¬ 
fications.  Many  children  are  called  stupid  and  beg^n  their  educational 
career  with  needless  difficulty  through  an  unsoundness  of  these  funda¬ 
mental  intellectual  elements,  an  unsoundness  in  no  way  inherent  but 
the  result  of  accident  and  neglect.  And  a  starting  handicap  of  this  sort 
may  go  on  increasing  right  through  the  whole  life. 

The  child  at  five,  unless  it  is  colour  blind,  shoiild  know  the  range  of 
colours  by  name  and  disting^sh  them  easily,  blue  and  green  not 
excepted ;  it  should  be  able  to  distinguish  pink  from  pale  red  and 
crimson  from  scarlet.’  Many  children  through  the  neglect  of  those 
about  them  do  not  distinguish  these  colours  until  a  very  much  later 
age.  I  think  also — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  adults  go  vag^e  and 
ignorant  on  these  points — that  a  child  of  five  may  have  been  taught  to 
distinguish  between  a  square,  a  circle,  an  oval,  a  triangle  and  an  oblong 
and  to  use  these  words.  It  is  easier  to  keep  hold  of  ideas  with  words 
than  without  them  and  none  of  these  words  should  be  impossible  by 
five.  The  child  should  also  know  familiarly  by  means  of  toys,  wood 
blocks  and  so  on,  many  elementary  solid  forms.  It  is  matter  of  regret 
that  in  common  language  we  have  no  easy,  convenient  words  for  many 
of  these  forms,  and  instead  of  being  learnt  easily  and  naturally  in  play 
they  are  left  undisting^shed  and  have  to  be  studied  later  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  forbidding  technicality.  It  would  be  qmte  easy  to  teach  the 
child  in  an  incidental  way  to  distinguish  cube,  cylinder,  cone,  sphere 
(or  ball),  prolate  spheroid  (which  might  be  called  “egg”),  oblate 
spheroid  (which  might  be  called  “  squatty  ball  ”),  the  pyramid,  and 
various  parallelopipeds,  as,  for  example,  the  square  slab,  the  oblong 
slab,  the  brick,  and  post.  He  could  have  these  things  added  to  his  box 
of  bricks  by  degrees,  he  would  build  with  them  and  combine  them  and 
play  with  them  over  and  over  again  and  absorb  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  properties,  just  at  the  age  when  such  knowledge  is  almost 
instinctively  sought  and  is  most  pleasant  and  easy  in  its  acquisition. 

(1)  There  could  be  a  set  of  colour  bands  in  the  book  that  the  English  Language 
Society  might  publish. 
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These  things  need  not  be  specially  forced  upon  him.  In  no  way  should 
he  be  led  to  emphasize  them  or  give  a  priggish  importance  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  them.  They  will  come  into  his  toys  and  play  mingled  with  a 
thousand  other  interests,  the  fortifying  powder  of  clear  general  ideas, 
amidst  the  jam  of  play. 

In  addition  the  child  should  be  able  to  count,  ^  it  should  be  capable 
of  some  mental  and  experimental  arithmetic,  and  I  believe  that  a  child 
of  five  might  be  able  to  give  the  sol-fa  names  to  notes  and  sing  these 
names  at  their  proper  pitch.  Possibly  in  social  intercourse  the  child 
will  have  picked  up  names  for  some  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but 
there  is  no  great  hurry  for  that  before  five  certainly,  or  even  later. 
There  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  things  immediately  about  the  child  that 
need  to  be  thoroughly  learnt  and  a  premature  attack  on  letters  divides 
attention  from  these  more  appropriate  and  educational  objects.  It 
should,  for  the  reason  gfiven  in  the  footnote,  be  still  ignorant  of  the  Arabic 
numerals.  It  should  be  able  to  handle  a  pencil  and  amuse  itself  with 
freehand  of  this  sort : — 


and  its  mind  should  be  quite  uncontaminated  by  that  imbecile  drawing 
upon  squared  paper  by  means  of  which  ignorant  teachers  destroy  both 

(1)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  very  many  of  ns  were  taught  to  count  very  badly, 
and  that  we  are  hampered  in  our  arithmetic  throughout  life  by  this  defect.  Counting 
diould  he  taught  hy  means  of  small  cubes,  which  the  child  can  arrange  and  rearrange 
in  groups.  It  should  have  at  least  over  a  hundred  of  these  cubes — if  possible  a 
thousand — they  will  be  useful  ns  toy  bricks,  and  for  innumerable  purposes.  Our 
civilisation  is  now  wedded  to  a  decimal  system  of  counting,  and,  to  begin  with,  it  will 
be  well  to  teach  the  child  to  count  up  to  ten  and  to  stop  there  for  a  time.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  Miss  Mary  Everest  Boole  that  it  is  very  confusing  to  have  distinctive  names  for 
eleven  and  twelve,  which  the  child  is  apt  to  class  with  the  single  numbers  and  con¬ 
trast  with  the  teens,  and  she  proposes  at  the  beginning  (The  Cultivation  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Imagination,  Ciolchester :  Benham  &  Co.)  to  use  the  words  “one-ten,”  “two- 
ten,”  thirteen,  fourteen,  etc.,  for  the  second  decade  in  counting.  Her  proposal  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  harmony  with  the  general  drift  of  the  admirably  suggestive  diagrams  of  num¬ 
ber  order  collected  by  Mr.  Francis  Gkdton.  Diagram  after  diagram  displays  the  same 
hitch  at  twelve,  the  predominance  in  the  mind  of  an  individualized  series  over  quanti¬ 
tatively  equal  spaces  until  the  twenties  are  attained.  Many  diagrams  also  display  the 
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the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  sketch  in  so  many  little  children.  Such 
sketching  could  be  enormously  benefited  by  a  really  intelligent  teacher 
who  would  watch  the  child’s  efforts,  and  draw  with  the  child  just  a 
little  above  its  level.  For  example,  the  teacher  might  stimulate  effort 
by  rejoining  to  such  a  sketch  as  the  above,  something  in  this  vein : — 


The  child  will  already  be  a  great  student  of  pictxire-books  at  five, 
something  of  a  critic  (sifter  the  manner  of  the  realistic  school),  and  it  will 
be  easy  to  egg  it  almost  imperceptibly  to  a  level  where  copying  from 
simple  outline  illustrations  will  become  possible.  About  five,  a  present 

mental  scar  of  the  clock  face,  the  early  counting  is  overmuch  associated  with  a  dial. 
One  might  perhaps  head  off  the  cdtahlishment  of  that  image  and  supply  a  more 
serviceable  foundation  for  memories  by  equipping  the  nursery  with  a  vertical  scale 
of  numbers  divided  into  equal  parts  up  to  two  or  three  hundred,  with  each  decade  tinted. 
When  the  child  has  learnt  to  count  up  to  a  hundred  with  cubes,  it  should  be  given  an 
abacus  and  it  should  also  be  encouraged  to  count  and  check  quantities  with  all  sorts  of 
things,  marbles,  apples,  bricks  in  a  wall,  pebbles,  spots  on  dominoes,  and  so  on ;  taught 
to  play  guessing  games  with  marbles  in  a  hand,  and  the  like.  The  abacus,  the 
hundred  square  and  the  thousand  cube,  will  then  in  all  probability  become  its  cardinal 
numerical  memories.  Playing  cards  (without  comer  indices),  and  dominoes,  supply 
good  recognisable  arrangements  of  numbers  and  train  a  child  to  grasp  a  number  at  a 
glance.  The  child  should  not  be  taught  the  Arabic  numerals  until  it  hat  counted  for  a 
year  or  more.  Experience  speaks  here.  I  know  one  case  only  too  well  of  a  man 
who  learnt  his  Arabic  numerals  prematurely,  before  he  had  acquired  any  sound 
experimental  knowledge  of  numerical  quantity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  numerical 
ideas  are  incurably  associated  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  figures.  When  he  hears 
the  word  seven  he  does  not  really  think  of  seven  or  seven-ness  at  all,  even  now,  he 
thinks  of  a  number  rather  like  four  and  very  unlike  six.  Then,  again,  six  and  nine  are 
mysteriously  and  unreasonably  linked  in  his  mind,  and  so  are  three  and  five.  He  con¬ 
fuses  numbers  like  sixty-three  and  sixty -five,  and  finds  it  hard  to  keep  seventy-four 
distinct  from  forty-seven.  Consequently,  when  it  came  to  the  multiplication  table,  he 
learnt  each  table  as  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  relationships,  and  with  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  needless  labour  and  punishment.  But  obviously  with  cubes  or  abacus  at 
hand,  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  child  to  constract  and  leam  its 
own  multiplication  table  whenever  the  need  arose. 
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of  some  one  of  the  plastic  substitutes  for  modelling  clay  now  sold  by 
educational  dealers,  ploiticine  for  example,  will  be  a  discreet  and  accept¬ 
able  present  to  the  child — if  not  to  its  nurse. 

The  child’s  imagination  will  also  be  awake  and  active  at  five.  He 
will  look  out  on  the  world  with  anthropomorphic  (or  rather  with 
paedomorphic)  eyes.  He  will  be  living  on  a  great  flat  earth — unless 
some  officious  person  has  tried  to  muddle  his  wits  by  telling  him  the 
earth  is  round ;  amidst  trees,  animals,  men,  houses,  engines,  utensils, 
that  are  all  capable  of  being  g^od  or  naughty,  all  fond  of  nice  things 
and  hostile  to  nasty  ones,  all  thumpable  and  perishable,  and  all  conceiv¬ 
ably  esurient.  And  the  child  should  know  of  Fairy  Land.  The 
beautiful  fancy  of  the  “Little  People,”  even  if  you  do  not  give  it  to  him, 
he  will  very  probably  get  for  himself ;  they  will  lurk  always  just  out  of 
reach  of  his  desiring  curious  eyes,  amidst  the  grass  and  flowers  and 
behind  the  wainscot  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  bedroom.  He  will  come 
upon  their  traces ;  they  will  do  him  little  kindnesses.  Their  affairs  should 
interweave  with  the  affairs  of  the  child’s  dolls  and  brick  castles  and  toy 
foundlings.  Little  boys  like  dolls — preferably  masculine  and  with 
movable  limbs — as  much  as  little  girls  do,  albeit  they  are  more  experi¬ 
mental  and  less  maternal  in  their  manipulation.  At  first  the  child  will 
scarcely  be  in  a  world  of  sustained  stories,  but  very  eager  for  anecdotes 
and  simple  short  tales.  At  five  I  suppose  a  child  would  be  hearing 
brief  fairy  tales  read  aloud.  At  five  it  is  undesirable  that  the  child 
should  have  heard  horrifying  things  and  he  should  not  be  afraid  of  the 
dark.  It  is,  I  am  sorry  to  believe,  very  difficult  to  eliminate  the  horrors 
of  fear  absolutely  from  a  child’s  life.  Vulgarly  illustrated  toy-books 
should  be  guarded  against.  Pictures  of  ugly  monsters  will  haunt 
imaginative  children  for  years.  An  intelligent  censorship  may  do  much 
to  ward  off  these  sufferings  until  this  passion  of  fear — so  needless  in 
the  civilised  life — begins  that  process  of  withering  which  is  its  destiny 
imder  our  present  and  future  security.  Cowardly  mothers  and  nurses 
who  scuttle  from  cows  and  dogs  and  prancing  horses  may  do  infinite 
harm  to  a  child  by  confirming  this  vestige  of  our  animal  past.  The 
simple  and  obvious  fearlessness  of  those  about  him  shoiild  wean  the 
child  steadily  from  his  instinctive  dread  of  strangers  and  strange  animals 
and  strange  unexpected  objects  and  sudden  loud  noises.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  hopeful  foundation  upon  which  at  or  about  the  fifth  year 
the  formal  education  of  every  child  in  a  really  civilised  community  ought 
to  begin.  There  are,  however,  certain  general  questions  to  be  disposed 
of  before  we  can  deal  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  that  formal 
education  and  the  work  of  the  New  Hepublican  in  regard  to  it. 

H.  G.  Wklls. 


